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TO 

MY GRANDCHILDREN. 

The last seventy years have been so full of progress and discovery 
that we old people cannot help feeling an ardent desire to know what 
woTiders the next seventy have in store for those fortunate beings, like 
you, my dear children, whose privilege I trust it will be to live 
through them. I hope, however, that your eyes will not be so dazzled 
by the brilliancy of the future as to render them incapable of casting a 
glance on the past. It is most likely personified for you in me as the 
future is to me in you; and I think that the following sketches of a 
world that has changed so much will interest you all the more because 
they are dedicated to you and written by your loving old grand- 
mother. 
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PREFACE. 



The destruction of my old home in Hyde Park Gate 
induced me to write down some recollections of the 
society once gathered within its walls. A small part of 
these memoranda appeared in the New Review in the 
spring of 1893. ^ was asked by many of those whose 
attention they attracted to expand them into a book, 
and the following pages are the result. 

The many distinguished people whom I had the 
happiness of knowing naturally group themselves 
round the central figure of my father, and in most 
cases, as they were his contemporaries, disappeared 
with him. Others, however, whom he knew in his 
later years, were spared to us for some time longer, as 
will be seen towards the end of this book. 

I have omitted almost all mention of the friends of a 
still more recent date. The present generation needs 
no reminder of them ; but I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity for expressing my gratitude for their kindness 

to me and mine. 

M. C. M. SIMPSON. 

MiLLMEAD House, 

Guildford, 
November 22. 
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Many Memories of Many People 



CHAPTER I. 

EARLY DAYS. 

The modern young lady who mounts her bicycle or 
cHmbs vahantly to the top of an omnibus on her way 
to attend the College of Music or the high classes in 
Kensington Square, or, if more frivolously disposed, 
to visit one of the grand shops in the High Street, 
has no idea what a different world she surveys from 
the one that would have met her view had she had 
the misfortune to be born in the previous generation, 
when bicycles were not and ladies did not travel in 
omnibuses. There were very few of these convenient 
vehicles at that time, and those few were filled with 
dirty straw and were otherwise repellent. Girls, 
indeed, never went abroad at all without an escort. 
If she wished to go to Kensington, a young lady of 
those days would probably have walked down Hyde 
Park followed by a tall footman in livery. 

Albert Gate was a recent erection ; the two huge 
mansions on either side stood alone and untenanted 
so long that they were called Gibraltar, because it 

I 
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seemed they never would be taken. A shabby old 
barrack occupied the site of the present building at 
Knightsbridge, and a little farther down stood a most 
picturesque old country inn, called the Halfway House, 
at which the market carts — huge waggons piled up 
with hay, fruit, and vegetables — used to stop to refresh 
man and beast on the way to Covent Garden. 

There were many more large, country-looking houses, 
surrounded by gardens and shut in by high walls from 
the vulgar gaze, than are now left along the Kensington 
Road. Some have been pulled down to make way for 
commonplace squares and terraces, or hideous colossal 
flats. 

One of these was Gore House, where Lady Bles- 
sington held her court. I remember often seeing 
Count d'Orsay in his cabriolet (then the fashionable 
young man's vehicle) holding the reins in his white- 
gloved hands, displaying an immense extent of cuff 
and shirtfront, his crisp curly hair waving in the breeze. 
A magnificent figure he made as he swept rapidly 
round the corners, his diminutive tiger bumping up 
and down on the footboard behind. 

In 1851, when the Halfway House was pulled down. 
Gore House was turned into a restaurant by Soyer ; 
the Albert Hall now stands in majestic respectability 
on its site, and the solemn strains of the organ have 
replaced the brilliant sallies of that amusing but un- 
scrupulous circle. Someone is said to have remarked 
to Count d'Orsay of his wife : 

'What a charming, /^^«Ve expression Lady Harriet 
has!' 

' She owes i/iai to me,' was the reply. 
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A high wall enclosed Kensington Gardens. The 
path all along it, running parallel with Hyde Park, 
was much more sheltered and secluded than it is now. 
It was lined with fine old trees, which have long since 
disappeared ; I remember how I used to stumble over 
their roots. At the east lodge was a mound which we 
children used to behold with awe, for we were told 
that a little boy once broke his leg in trying to climb 
up it. In those very early days we often met Princess 
Victoria and her mother in the Gardens. She used to 
take great notice of my brother, whom she called her 
' little favourite ' ; and I remember once our dogs, which 
we had taken to the Serpentine for a swim, shaking 
themselves over the dress of Her Royal Highness, to 
her great amusement. When I was about five years 
old, I did not take a cold bath with equal philosophy. 
I had on a new pink pelisse, and I ran away from 
these streaming dogs backwards and plunged head- 
foremost into the river ; between the shock and the 
damage done to my fine clothes, I was completely 
upset, and wept all the way home. 

A large corner, now taken into the Gardens, at the 
western extremity, was then an untidy barrack-yard, 
and immediately opposite the present lodge to the 
Park stood a homely brick house which for forty 
years was the resort of most of the interesting people 
of the time, English and foreign. It was built by my 
father, the late Nassau William Senior, about the year 
1826. 

When he first married, Mr. Senior, for the sake of 
my mother, who thought she could not breathe in the 
streets of London, took a small house (No. 32) in 

I — 2 
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Kensington Square, then almost in the country. From 
its windows they often saw Cobbett working in his 
garden, and caught a glimpse of Talleyrand limping 
round the Square. James Mill, also, was a near 
neighbour ; his more celebrated son John was one of 
my father's great friends : in my early youth I had 
the honour of dancing a quadrille with him. 

Many authors and artists lived then, as now, in 
Kensington, and there was no lack of society. My 
father used to frequent the parties of the Duke of 
Sussex and the Duchess of Kent at the Palace, and 
at Holland House he was a welcome guest. Callcott, 
Wilkie, and Sir Thomas Lawrence lived near, and 
my brother, when a very little boy, sat for one of 
Lawrence's pictures (the boy playing with a dog), and 
our own dog Moulsey, a fine Norfolk spaniel, for one 
of Wilkie's. Periodical balls were given at the King's 
Arms (the site of which ancient hostelry is now occu- 
pied by a sky-high new hotel), and in it was kept a 
sedan-chair, in which I remember going with my brother, 
some time in the dark ages, to a children's party. 

The house at Kensington becoming too small for 
the family, my father took a piece of ground, which in 
his walks to and fro had struck him as an eligible site, 
and built upon it the house to which I have already 
alluded, opposite the Park. Neither money nor pains 
were bestowed on the outside. My father never appre- 
ciated the beauties of the modern villa, and certainly 
No. 13, Hyde Park Gate had no claim to the name, 
although, in a sarcastic article written by some political 
opponent, Mr. Senior was described as ' dictating from 
his villa at Kensington.' 
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There could not be a more delightful situation, the 
Park and Gardens in front and the real country behind. 
There is a miniature of my brother and myself as 
little children, sitting by an open window, through 
which is a lovely country view, with the Surrey hills 
in the distance. This was the view from our back 
drawing-room ; every inch of it is now covered by 
bricks and stucco. 

The road which divided us from the Park was very 
cheerful in those pre-railroad days. The turnpike 
was just below, and every evening at eight the mails 
assembled and halted in front of our nursery windows. 
The gay red liveries, the guards blowing their horns, 
the prancing horses, were a never-failing delight to 
the little people within, and almost made up for the 
flatness of going to bed. Before the house was quite 
finished my father took us all to St. Leonards, and 
it was there that, when I was about two, the event 
occurred which is my first recollection in life. I was 
lying before the fire, with my doll in my arms, my 
nurse having left the room for a few minutes, when 
a live coal jumped out and settled in my neck. I 
remember well, strange to say, not the pain, but the 
hubbub which ensued, and the potato-parings which 
were tied round my neck with a red bandana hand- 
kerchief, and being afterwards set upon my mother's 
bed for inspection. 

The next few years seem to me to have been chiefly 
spent in the garden at Hyde Park Gate. It was an 
enchanting playground. The small plot in front was 
uninteresting ; a damp gravel passage connected it 
with the garden at the back. This passage was not 
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without its charm, for in one corner stood the tap 
whence we filled our watering-pots and proceeded to 
soak our pinafores and flowers. Of flowers, however, 
there were few, for my father loved his trees and 
creepers, which grew with astonishing rapidity and 
overshadowed the borders. There was no attempt 
at the sort of gardening we aim at in the present 
day ; the wide lawn and shady trees were the only 
attractions, consequently there was little to spoil. It 
was the scene of our revels, in which we were aided 
and abetted by our next-door neighbours and earliest 
playfellows, the children of Sir James Stephen, of the 
Colonial Office, and their friend Frederick Gibbs, all 
more or less distinguished in after-life. My nearest 
contemporary was the late Judge, at that time a 
charming little boy with long fair hair curling over his 
shoulders. 

One day we had a grand siege. The gardener had 
tyrannically locked up our dogs in the lower part of 
the garden, which was enclosed within high walls. 
We battered the door ; it would not give way. At 
length two or three of the boys, encouraged by the 
barking and howling of the prisoners, climbed over 
the wall and brought the victims triumphantly down in 
their arms. On another occasion my brother thought 
of a splendid piece of mischief. The beer-barrel stood 
somewhere in the back premises, likewise some empty 
soda-water botdes, which he filled with the intoxicat- 
ing beverage. We sat down comfortably to imbibe, 
and buried our bottles when we had finished. But, 
alas ! when we were called in to tea we could not 
walk straight, and my brother shortly disappeared 
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under the tea-table. We were ordered summarily 
off to bed, and my brother, who had a prodigious 
memory, had to learn pages of Racine by heart. 

It used to be a great punishment when we ex- 
changed the liberty and shade of our garden for a 
little house at the seaside, whither our mother thought 
it good to take us every summer, and where my 
brother and I always got into terrible scrapes for 
want of something to do and of space to exercise our 
voices and muscles. 

When we had got over childish tricks our circle 
was often enlarged by Lucy Austin, afterwards Lady 
Duff Gordon. She was older than any of us, and 
wherever she went she commanded. She was tall, 
handsome, precocious, and self-confident, but so good- 
natured and amusing that we submitted willingly to 
her temporary rule. She used to organize wonderful 
games, especially charades. On one occasion the 
word was 'romantic,' and the last scene was to end 
in an elopement. The lover was bashful, so Lucy 
donned cloak and hat and showed him how to act his 
part with the most passionate emphasis and enjoy- 
ment. One of our principal performers was the late 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, of Indian celebrity. He was 
about the same age as our elder boys, and studied 
with them at King's College. He was full of fun, 
very witty, and a capital caricaturist. We all suffered 
at his hands in very droll little sketches, in which my 
long pig-tails, the fashion in those days, played a 
conspicuous part. 

It was not only to the younger members of the family 
that the neighbourhood of the Stephens was a boon. 
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Sir James (then Mr. Stephen) used to call for my 
father every morning on his way into town. Another 
walking-companion was John Stuart Mill. He used 
to stride up and down our dining-room, as we were 
finishing breakfast, talking energetically in his calm, 
measured tones. I remember an account which he 
gave us of a tour in Italy, which interested me ex- 
tremely. We lost sight of him, but not altogether, 
after he married and lived in the country. With the 
Stephens, on the other hand, although they also left 
London before I was quite grown up, our intimacy 
never slackened, and Sir James was so kind as to 
extend it to the younger generation. He used to say 
that change of place was a great refreshment to him, 
and that when a man began to grow old he felt the 
absolute necessity for looking on the face of Nature. I 
used to visit them wherever they pitched their tent. 
Every afternoon in the country we sallied forth for a 
two hours' walk. This he called winding up the clock. 
I remember how he used to skim over the ground at 
Haileybury, his wide-brimmed hat crowned with large 
ferns to keep off the flies. Every morning he worked 
in his study with a little National-School boy, who read 
to him with the most intolerable accent and absence of 
comprehension. My room was next-door, and I heard 
the reading going on and wondered how he could 
endure it. His sight was so bad that his historical 
studies had to be carried on in this way, but his 
memory was so accurate that he could point out the 
volume and even the page to which he wished to refer. 
He would talk at leisure times by the hour together, 
in somewhat of a monotone, with his eyes shut, deeply 
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interested and interesting his hearers in his subject. 
He had a dash of romance which would surprise no 
reader of his ' Ecclesiastical and Historical Essays.' 
The epilogue, which does justice to all denominations, 
and expresses a trust that no human being will be 
sentenced to eternal damnation, created a great sensa- 
tion in the orthodox world. It was a subject which 
constantly engrossed his thoughts. I once heard him 
say, 'If, as I walk up Fleet Street, I believed that 
most of the myriads of human beings whom I meet 
were doomed to perish or suffer everlastingly, I could 
not endure to live.' He always declared that he should 
not live beyond his seventieth year — the allotted age 
of man — and in his seventy-first year he died, happily 
before his wife, for he never could have borne her loss. 
She was a woman calculated to awaken romance in a 
less imaginative mind than his. Beautiful from her 
radiant expression, her disposition was angelic. I 
remember once, when we children were playing in her 
drawing-room, one of us knocked over the lamp with a 
crash, which brought Mrs. Stephen in from the adjoin- 
ing study, where she was writing at her husband's dicta- 
tion. She gave us a sharp reprimand and went back. 
We stood repentant and aghast. In a few minutes 
she returned, her face beaming with kindness, and 
apologized to us for having lost her temper. We could 
have worshipped her. She was full of poetical feeling, 
and shortly before her death she gave my little girl and 
me such a vivid description of a railway-train gradually 
approaching and then flashing past in the darkness, 
that her little listener of four years will never forget it. 
Malthus was, in early days, a great deal in our house, 
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but all I remember of him is that he had a cloven 
palate which impeded his utterance. Blanco White 
was my brother's tutor and very affectionate and kind 
to me. I can see him now running to meet me with 
outstretched arms after a short absence. He played 
exquisitely on the violin, and I remember his going 
with my mother to hear Paganini. He had been a 
Spanish priest, and the book he wrote on his con- 
version, ' Leucadio Doblado,' is very curious and 
made a great sensation. A young sister of my father, 
who had been converted in Rome by Cardinal Wise- 
man, found the book on the table after she returned to 
our house. After reading it she exclaimed : 

' Who can have written this book, filled with lies ?' 

' I did,' replied Blanco White. 

She was never easy till she got him to talk of it, and 
give his reasons for changing his opinions. A long 
stay at Archbishop Whately's completed her cure. 



[" ] 



CHAPTER II. 

EARLY FRIENDS. 

Whately was the greatest friend my father had ; 
their intimacy began at college. It had not entered 
into my father's plans to strive for honours. In a 
letter to my brother, written many years afterwards, 
he says : 

' My defect was in not having employed the first 
years of my residence in the studies of the place ; 
but I was elected* at sixteen years of age, and found 
the tutor anxious only to make his tutorship a sine- 
cure. I should have employed my two first years in 
the preparation for a first class. As it was I did not 
altogether waste them, for I read a great deal of 
Latin, French, and English, and some Greek.' 

He wrote to his father : 

' My dear Father, 

' I have been plucked. I will get first class 
next term.' 

And he added a funny little drawing of a boy flinging 
a lexicon at his tutor's head. 

* A demy of Magdalen. 
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It was in Divinity that he failed. To the question, 
' What is the inward and spiritual grace of baptism ?' 
he replied in the sense but not in the words of the 
Catechism, and on being reprimanded, he answered 
that if he had been asked the question when he was a 
child, he could have replied more accurately. Where- 
upon he was plucked. He at once engaged the services 
of Whately, who was then rising into notice as the first 
private tutor in Logic and Aristotle that the University 
possessed, and with his assistance and his own inde- 
fatigable exertions achieved the unprecedented triumph 
of winning at the very next public examination the 
highest class of honours after a few months' appli- 
cation. 

He wrote to his tutor : 

' Dear Whately, 

' I had got ready plenty of fine, or rather strong 
(for they would have been true), speeches to express 
how truly I felt my obligations to you, but the present 
event has spoiled all the need of them, for, solely owing 
to you as it ^s, it is what only the highest talents and 
the most friendly zeal in a tutor could have procured. 
. . . You may suppose how many people I have to 
astonish with the news, so for the present adieu. 
' Believe me, most sincerely and gratefully yours, 

'N. W. S.' 

For more than half a century the pupil and master 
remained firm friends, and they died within a few 
months of each other. Our house was Archbishop 
Whately's home whenever he wished to come to 
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London, and I cannot remember the time when his 
tall, gaunt figure was not familiar to me. He was 
very kind to us children (he was my brother's god- 
father), but he had a way of holding us over his head 
with outstretched arms ; this he called turning us into 
weathercocks, and it used to frighten me to death. 
When at that sublime altitude he would turn us round 
and round, and the next minute he would be crawling 
over the floor and growling like a lion. I liked it 
much better when he pretended to have a little pig 
squealing and running under his handkerchief, or 
taught us to make boomerangs, and told us about 
the trees and beasts and birds in Australia. I fancy 
that his deep interest in the colonies was partly caused 
by his anxiety to suppress transportation. 

One of his favourite occupations was budding trees. 
We had two mulberry trees, which, together with a 
copper beech and a weeping ash, formed the glory of 
our lawn. We owed the second mulberry tree to the 
Archbishop's skill. A large branch of the parent tree 
was for some time subjected to treatment, and then 
cut off and transplanted. It grew and flourished, and 
was a complete success. 

He was utterly regardless of appearance. If he 
came to us without a servant, and perceived a hole in 
his black stocking, he would put a piece of sticking- 
plaster on the corresponding part of his leg to conceal 
the defect. He used to sit by my side at breakfast, 
balancing his chair, with his legs twisted into some 
extraordinary knot which could not be untied in a 
hurry, playing with the tea-leaves, and scattering them 
over the table, and setting down his wet cup on the 
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cloth so as to make a succession of little rings — totally 
engrossed in the conversation that was going on. I 
never knew anyone drink so much tea except Dean 
Stanley. They would both gather round the tea- 
table and imbibe cup after cup till the tea became so 
attenuated that they could relish no more. 

I often thought that Whately resembled Dr. Johnson 
in other respects besides his capacity for tea and talk. 
He had the same good sense, the same power of 
picturesque illustration, the same sincere piety, but 
entirely without the old doctor's bigotry and super- 
stition — he used to say that children were taught 
intolerance from their earliest years in the nursery 
rhyme : 

' There was an old man who wouldn't say his prayers. 
Take him by the left leg and throw him downstairs ' — 

the same originality, the same generosity, for he was 
known more than once to give ;^ 1,000 to a deserving 
object, although he declared that he had never given a 
penny to a beggar. His rule was to spend the whole 
of his official income on his diocese. He lived as a 
gentleman with about ^3,000 a year might live. He 
had a house, Redesdale, a few miles from Dublin, as 
well as the palace on Stephen's Green, and in neither 
was there the least show or luxury. After Mrs. 
Whately 's death he gave up Redesdale and took a 
much smaller house, called Roebuck. When my 
father and I visited. him there in 1862 we could not 
find the place, and asked several passers-by for the 
Archbishop's house, but all professed ignorance. At 
last we asked for Archbishop Whately's house. 
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' Ah ! is it Misther Whately ye mane ?' was the 
reply ; and we were shown it at once. 

His theological works read somewhat cold in the 
present day. He was not a mystic, but rested faith 
entirely on reason. There never were such excellent 
schoolbooks as those he compiled for the National 
schools, avoiding all topics likely to disturb the 
consciences of Protestants or Roman Catholics. 
Archbishop Murray and he were excellent friends, but 
since the death of that prelate a special history has 
been used in all the Roman Catholic schools. In it 
Philip of Spain is described as one of the best and 
wisest kings of his time, Mary Queen of Scots as ' not 
only innocent, but holy'; James H. as 'the kind and 
good Duke of York, truthful, generous, and affectionate, 
the idol of his people '; Queen Mary H. ' was cruelly 
treated by her husband, William HI., the inventor 
of blood-money, and the patron of Jonathan Wild.' 

He wrote a striking book called ' Historic Doubts,' 
in which he set forth the many reasons that could 
be adduced for disbelieving in the individuality of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, as plausible as those that may be 
given for denying the individuality of Christ. Excel- 
lent as were his writings, Whately's conversation was 
still more remarkable. Some short sentences have 
been preserved, such as : ' In a dark mind, as in a dark 
room, enemies may lie down in different corners with- 
out their presence being known. Bring in the light, 
and they instantly rise and fight till the one expels 
the other. The inconsistency of conduct which arises 
from the co-existence in the mind of opposite opinions 
is not a moral but an intellectual defect : it can be 
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remedied only by bringing in the light.' Again, 
' Honesty is the best policy, but he who is honest 
from this motive is not an honest man.' ' A man is 
not a pig because he is born in a pigstye.' 

Many of such aphorisms are to be found in his 
editions of Bacon, of Paley, in his ' Logic and Rhetoric,' 
and in the selections from his commonplace book ; and 
some of his conversations are recorded in my father's 
journals in Ireland.* He was accused of quoting only 
from his own and his friends' works. His capacity for 
friendship was so great that he was, perhaps, inclined 
to overvalue his friends' doings and writings, and his 
own life was too full of action and duty to leave much 
time for general reading. This was one cause of his 
originality, and an original man is apt to repeat him- 
self. He was fond of puzzling his readers with riddles, 
such as : ' Why does it snow more in the night than in 
the day ?' ' What is that which is made larger by 
being cut at both ends ?' and the old puzzle of the snail 
crawling up the wall. The Deceased Wife's Sister 
Bill was at that time a burning question, of which and 
the Gorham controversy one got so tired that one was 
inclined to echo the words of a lady who wished that 
' Gorham would marry his wife's sister and have done 
with it.' The Archbishop was against the prohibition, 
as it was, he said, ' inventing a new sin.' 

He reproved me one Sunday for asking him if he 
was going to hear a certain preacher by saying he was 
'going to attend public worship.' A lady once asked 
him if he was not very much out of heart, considering 
how much he had laboured for Ireland, that so little 
* Published in 1868 (Longmans). 
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improvement was effected. He replied that we were 
'ordered to fight, but not to conquer.' He revelled in 
Scott's and Miss Austen's novels and in narrative 
poetry : lyrical, introspective poetry was not in tune 
with his active, healthy mind. Although his conver- 
sation was full of wit and anecdote, he seldom or never 
made one laugh. He must have been deficient in 
humour, and yet I never knew anyone appreciate as he 
did the delicate humour of Miss Austen's novels. 
Nothing pleased him better than to get a new disciple 
to whom to read them. He delighted in strange, true 
stories. There was one in which he took a special 
interest, as it presented a curious problem : whether it 
be a woman's duty under all circumstances to live with 
a husband beneath her in mind and habits. It was at 
breakfast one day in Hyde Park Gate that the story 
was told and discussed ;* the party present, besides 
our own family, consisted of Mme. Mohl and Mme. 
and Mile, de Peyronnet. The heroine of the story 
was a woman in humble life, who married when very 
young a soldier, and was wrecked with him on the 
coast of India. All the crew and passengers were 
supposed to have been lost except this one woman 
and an officer who saved her. She was very beautiful, 
and he educated and married her. In time she again 
became a widow and returned to England. Her second 
husband had left her all his money ; she was still very 
charming, and she was well received by his relations. 
One day her maid told her that she was going to be 
married to a discharged soldier ; the mistress approved, 

* This story is told in Mr. Hare's ' Story of My Life,' but it is 
wrongly attributed to Bishop Wilberforce. 

2 
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and asked to see the suitor. When he was introduced, 
after looking steadily at him for some minutes, she 
went upstairs and fetched a shawl. 

' Do you know that shawl .-'' she asked. 

'Yes,' he replied, 'I gave it to my wife when I 
married.' 

' I am your wife !' she exclaimed. 

She took him back, he drank away his senses, 
squandered her fortune, and finally died, after rhaking 
her life miserable. 

The discussion which followed was very animated. 
The Archbishop maintained that she was right ; that 
she had no business to consider her own happiness ; 
that the only worthy object for us all is to do our duty, 
and that when we have reached the end of this journey 
of life it will matter little whether we have travelled 
in a first-class carriage or plodded our way wearily on 
foot. Mme. Mohl was open-mouthed on the other 
side. She declared that no woman ought to degrade 
herself ; that she ruined, not only her own life, but the 
lives of her husband and maid, who would have done 
very well if she had held her tongue and let them 
marry each other. She and the Archbishop went into 
all sorts of moral questions, and we were all very 
much excited. Mme. Mohl wrote to me afterwards : 
' It was a memorable conversation . . . the trimming 
I got for my immorality in declaring that she was a 
goose, and should have kept it to herself; and your 
leaving me in the lurch, instead of saying what you 
thought — that she had no right to keep her second 
husband's money to maintain the first with. It was a 
fine story !' 
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Few people know that the Archbishop wrote one of 
the best of modern fairy-tales in a delightful child's 
book by Mrs. Whately, called, ' Reverses ; or, The 
Fairfax Family.' The tale is called ' Norval,' and 
describes a shepherd lad, disgusted with his position, 
who falls asleep in a fairies' ring, and wakes up to 
witness their revels. He longs to be a fairy, and is 
admitted to their band. The complete disillusion, and 
his endeavours to regain his mortal state, are admirably 
told and very suggestive. 

We had the happiness of knowing Sydney Smith, 
the most genial, witty, and humorous of men. I have 
not, however, much to say about him, although he was 
frequently at our house, for he died just before I came 
out. He, however, took a great deal of notice of us 
children. He used to pretend that my father did not 
appreciate me. ' " De minimis non curat lex," which 
being interpreted,' he said, 'meant, "The Master in 
Chancery does not care for Minnie."' In 1837 we all 
went to Combe Florey, and he gave me the ' Mysteries 
of Udolpho' to read, which absorbed me almost, as 
much as they did Catharine in ' Northanger Abbey.' 

There was a pony, and the question was which of 
us, my brother or myself, was to ride it. Our host 
settled the problem by taking a book and saying that 
the first letter he came to beginning either of our 
names was to be that of the winner. We bought of 
him a beautiful chestnut mare, which I used to ride, 
and that we called Sydney. I remember his humorous 
account of how he doctored the villagers ; and I recol- 
lect his calling one day at Hyde Park Gate when we 
were decorating our house, and suggesting all sorts of 

2 — 2 
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amusing subjects illustrating the Poor Law and Political 
Economy for adorning the walls and ceiling. His fun 
was absolutely spontaneous ; he enjoyed it as much as 
his hearers. His cordial manner, the way in which 
you saw a joke dawn in his face, and his hearty laughter 
after (never before, for that is fatal) he spoke, added 
much to the effect of what he said. 

The subject of all others which engrossed my father's 
thought in early days was the state of the poor. Many 
years afterwards, when I was riding with him in the 
green lanes round Hampstead (now, alas ! covered 
with houses), he said to me, ' When I was twenty-five 
I resolved to reform the English Poor Laws.' His 
early life in his father's parsonage had shown him the 
demoralising effect of the existing system, and in 1 830, 
a few days after Lord Melbourne became Home 
Secretary, he asked Mr. Senior to inquire into the 
subject of combinations and strikes. The result was a 
Report,* which is still in the annals of the Home Office. 
The Royal Commission for the Amendment of the 
Poor Law, of which my father was the leading member, 
soon followed, and caused a complete change in the 
system of relief A knighthood and a sum of money 
were offered to him, and refused. He also declined a 
Canadian Governorship, but he was very grateful to 
Lord Melbourne for appointing him one of the twelve 
Masters in Chancery in 1836. It was not an increase 
of income but of leisure, which he valued far more. 

He was at that time a successful conveyancer. His 

* Its substance is contained in an article in ' Historical and Philo- 
sophical Essays' (Longmans), 1865. 
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only legal instructor had been Lord Chancellor Sugden, 
who has often told me of the visit to his chambers of a 
middle-aged clergyman and his son, whom he offered 
as a pupil. The offer was accepted, and from a pupil 
my father soon became an intimate friend. The work 
entrusted to him was done so well and so quickly that 
his teacher acquired a high opinion of his talent, and 
when Mr. Sugden took silk Nassau Senior succeeded 
to a great part of his business. He was welcomed to 
Sugden's house, where his dislike of dancing, music 
and cards was sometimes embarrassing to his hostess ; 
but he was always ready to talk, and still more to listen 
to any conversation worth hearing. 

The career of Lord St. Leonards was a very suc- 
cessful one. He was born in humble life, and rose to 
the very top of his profession. I once asked him to 
describe his day. ' Well,' he replied, ' I will tell you 
what my life was as Attorney-General. I will begin 
at 3 a.m., when you may imagine me staggering with 
fatigue up the steps of my house in Guildford Street 
on my return from the House of Commons, to find 
Lady Sugden waiting for me with a cup of tea. I then 
used to go to bed, with strict injunctions to be called 
at six. My briefs were brought to me, and I set to 
work for a couple of hours. I then had breakfast, and 
slept for a short time before I had to attend consulta- 
tions. At ten o'clock I went into court, and there 
remained until it was time to go to the House, where I 
stayed answering questions until the small hours of the 
morning. Often I was called upon to make a speech 
at the end of the debate, and so da capo to the next 
day of toil and trouble.' 
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On one occasion when he was Lord Chancellor he 
had to reply to the Duke of Newcastle, who annoyed 
him by speaking of him constantly as a lawyer. He 
got tired of this, and said : ' I do not understand why 
the noble Duke is constantly calling me a "lawyer": 
I have never called him a "statesman." ' 

He went through all this labour although he was 
subject to severe attacks of illness. Even these did 
not permanently injure him, for on his ninetieth birth- 
day I took my little children to Boyle Farm and heard 
him make a speech to the school-children of the neigh- 
bourhood, to whom he gave a fete in commemora- 
tion of the event, and he lived four years afterwards. 
He told me an amusing story of his being shut up in 
the great lunatic asylum near Dublin when he was 
Irish Chancellor. All went well till he tried to get out, 
when the officials strenuously opposed his departure. 
' But I am the Lord Chancellor,' he said. ' Ah, I dare 
say,' was the answer; 'we have a many Lord Chan- 
cellors here !' 

I delight in pomps and vanities. I saw as a child 
the Coronation procession from Crockford's, in St. 
James's Street, and, next to our Queen, I was most 
interested in Marshal Soult. I used to enjoy Her 
Majesty's Drawing- Room, but above all other pageants 
I liked the opening of Parliament, before the lamented 
death of the Prince Consort always performed by 
the Queen herself. My father's position as Master in 
Chancery — the Masters used to sit in turn on the 
woolsack, and carry messages from one House to the 
other — enabled him always to obtain for me a Peer's 
ticket. The very first time was on the occasion of 
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the Queen announcing her marriage. The Bishop of 
Llandaff (Copleston) gave me his ticket under protest, 
for he said that he could not approve of a little girl 
being taken to witness the, in his opinion, indelicate 
act of a lady announcing her own marriage. Luckily, 
my father did not agree with him, and I shall never 
forget the splendid scene. It was in the old House of 
Lords, much smaller than the present. I sat up in a 
little gallery over the woolsack between the beautiful 
Lady Dufferin and Miss Pitt, a very handsome maid 
of honour. They were exceedingly kind to me. I 
remember well the Queen's sweet voice and that the 
paper shook in her hand. By her side stood Lord 
Melbourne repeating inaudibly — we could see his lips 
move — every word she uttered. 

Although never again on such an interesting occa- 
sion, I never tired of the ceremony. The gorgeous 
new House of Lords, the Peers in their robes, every 
lady in her finest dress, shown up by the gleams of 
sunshine through the high stained windows, and then 
the cannon which announced her Majesty's departure 
from Buckingham Palace, followed by the flourish of 
trumpets when she arrived, and the distant sound of 
the band. At length the doors were flung open, and in 
came the Ministers bearing the royal insignia, followed 
by the Queen hand-in-hand with her Consort, and the 
attendant ladies behind — a real fairy-tale Queen, with 
a crown on her head, and a long scarlet-and-ermine 
train, which was arranged over the back of the throne. 
A pause ensued, during which the Queen had always 
to be reminded to say, in her silver tones, ' I pray you, 
my Lords, be seated.' Then the gentlemen of the 
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House of Commons came clattering in like schoolboys 
escaped from school, and when at last silence was 
obtained the Queen read as no one else could read 
the Royal Speech. There was reality as well as 
romance and splendour in the scene, and I have never 
seen any other to come up to it. 

In the year when he was appointed Master in 
Chancery my father made an addition to his house. 
He added three rooms twenty-four feet square opening 
out of the old drawing-room, dining-room, and bed- 
rooms. He did all his writing in the old dining-room, 
now lined with books, and called the library. He was 
so thoroughly social that he liked us all to be sitting 
in the room, or, at any rate, to be running in and out 
of it. I remember once bursting in when I was a 
child, and seeing a short, dark, stout gentleman, whom 
my father called the Comte de Survilliers, a/tas the 
ex-King Joseph of Spain. On that occasion he told 
my father, after a eulogy of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
that his brother was ' plutot bon homme que grand 
homme.' 

Over the addition to the hall was a large conserva- 
tory opening into the new drawing-room, which we 
called the music-room, and later on most eloquent 
music was discoursed within its walls. A shutter, 
composed of a large mirror, was drawn in the evening 
across the window looking into the Park. 

There never were rooms better adapted for society. 
Lady Duff Gordon used to say that ours was the best 
house she knew to meet a friend or avoid a bore. 
Sydney Smith called it the chapel-of-ease to Lans- 
downe House, where everyone with any claim to 
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distinction or celebrity gathered round Lord Lans- 
downe — the Maecenas of the age. 

The furniture of our rooms was by no means 
aesthetic. There were some good pictures and statues, 
quantities of books, and comfortable chairs and sofas ; 
but the sofas stood straight instead of askew, and an 
ottoman occupied the middle of the room. 

A rather large table, on which we had tea, stood 
just within the opening into the next room, and many 
a pleasant talk we had round it. Everyone is afraid 
now of drinking tea at night, but in those days, when 
hours were earlier, the men as they came up from 
dinner were sure to gather round the tea-table and the 
tea- maker. 

Ours was one of the first houses where afternoon 
tea was an institution. It was the custom to ride all 
through the spring and summer from five to seven, 
and when my father came home to fetch me in the 
afternoon he used to find me drinking a cup of the 
servants' tea brought to me by my maid. He very 
soon joined in this agreeable habit, and tea was served 
regularly at four o'clock. Many of our friends found 
this out, and we had very merry little meetings at 
that hour before our daily ride. 

The ride in Rotten Row was a much more important 
function than it is now. Afternoon parties were rare, 
and were voted bores, and ladies' days of reception, 
except Sunday afternoons, were unknown. Three 
times a week a military band played to a motley, as 
well as a fashionable, audience, on foot, in Kensington 
Gardens, just before the bridge over the Serpentine, 
and the riders used to congregate round on the edge 
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of the road. Often the Queen in her carriage, with her 
military escort and outriders in scarlet liveries, would 
sweep through the Row, and the riders form into a 
hedge on either side, their horses reduced to unwilling 
obedience. Then the band would strike up ' God save 
the Queen !' and loyalty was stirred in every breast. 

Nowhere but in London could such a scene take 
place — such an assemblage of fine horses and men and 
women completely at home in their saddles. Any 
attempt at show-off was in bad taste. The Emperor, 
at that time Prince Louis Napoleon, used to mount a 
fiery steed which pranced and curvetted down the 
Row, and excited nothing but ridicule. People of all 
sorts and ages rode : bishops, ministers, politicians, 
idlers, lawyers, beside the gay motes brought out by 
the London season. 

Early in the forties I was promoted to ride with my 
father, and for more than twenty years we were joined 
in turn by nearly all the most distinguished men of the 
day, including Delane, the formidable editor of the 
Times, and by no one more frequently than Lord 
Lansdowne, who talked over almost every political 
question with Mr. Senior. When in London they 
met several times a week, and when parted they kept 
up a lively correspondence, of which I have many 
letters on both sides. They were first drawn together 
by the new Poor Law Commission, and remained 
through life the most intimate friends. 

Lord Lansdowne was like my father in one respect : 
he preferred listening to talking, but in a small party 
no one told better stories or was more agreeable. His 
kindness and courtesy were perfect. He was essentially 
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a ' Grand Seigneur,' and fulfilled all the demands made 
by society on those who occupy an exalted position. 
At Bowood he had a splendid collection of pictures, 
most of which were chosen by himself, and his London 
house was also full of treasures. He was exceedingly 
fond of music, and there never were such concerts as 
those at Lansdowne House. 

It was in the palmy days of Italian opera, and 
Mario, Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, Tamburini, were 
all heard within the walls of the magnificent concert- 
room. None but the best singers were admitted to 
perform. Everybody made a point of being punctual, 
although the room was never crowded. The Royalties, 
the Duke of Wellington, and other great grandees sat 
in front. Presently a thrill went through the audience 
when Lord Lansdowne entered with Grisi on his arm, 
followed by the other performers. They always sang 
their best at Lansdowne House, for they knew how 
highly they were appreciated by their courteous host. 
The dinners and evening parties were equally pleasant. 
Besides all the celebrated people one wished to stare 
at, one met all one's most agreeable friends. 

My first great party was at Lansdowne House, and 
I was introduced to the poet Moore, whose last party 
it was.* As everybody knows, his cottage was near 

* A young friend insists upon it that I should say what dress I 
wore. It was a pale-blue silk, with what was called a Swiss bodice, 
the sleeves and front laced over white silk. If the party had been 
a ball I should have worn tarlatan, as young ladies never danced in 
silk. I had some wheat-ears, in silver and pearls, in my hair, which 
was in ringlets according to the fashion of the day. I followed my 
parents on the arm of Lord Glenelg, who had snow-white hair ; and 
the people around whispered, ' Spring and winter !' 
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Bowood, where a room was always reserved for him, 
and called the Poet's Room. 

My father spent some time of every year at Bowood. 
There is a fine story of his being busily writing, quite 
abstracted as usual, in a room full of company, to 
whom Moore was singing, and the scratch of my 
father's pen was by no means an agreeable accompani- 
ment, so one of the guests said, very politely : 

' You are not fond of music, Mr. Senior ?' 

' No,' said my father ; ' but it does not disturb me in 
the least. Pray go on.' 

It was not until the year 1850 that I was promoted 
to accompany my father in these interesting visits. 
The society was composed of the same elements as 
that at Lansdowne House : statesmen, philosophers, 
authors, beauties, artists, and distinguished people of 
all sorts. I remember very few musicians, but probably 
my father was not invited to the musical parties, as he 
was absolutely without ear and had to be told when 
' God save the Queen !' was played. 

I remember one visit to Bowood, when the last four 
blue coats and brass buttons — the ordinary dinner-dress 
in the beginning of this century — were present. Our 
host wore one, and Lord Palmerston and Mr. Byng — 
called in those days Poodle Byng — the fourth, I think, 
was Lord John Russell. 

Sometimes, at Christmas-time, there was a family 
party — the Howards, Lady Kerry and Mr. Gore, and 
the Flahaults. M. de Flahault was the father of Lady 
Shelburne — the late Dowager Marchioness of Lans- 
downe — and Mme. de Flahault was daughter of 
' Queenie,' and therefore the grand-daughter of Mrs. 
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Thrale. On New Year's Day the Calne band came to 
play in the gallery at dinner-time, and once, when they 
were playing ' Partant pour la Syrie,' I turned to Lord 
Shelburne, who was sitting next to me, and said that it 
must be in honour of M. de Flahault (the original of the 
'jeune et beau Dunois'). He was sitting on the other 
side and caught what I said, and replied, ' Et j'en ai le 
droit puisque c'est pour moi que cela a ete fait.' 

On one occasion Tom Taylor got up some very 
amusing charades. Miss Mary Boyle, who was an 
admirable actress, was the prima donna. The word 
was Gulliver, and for the whole the late Governor- 
General of India, then a small boy, was discovered 
lying asleep, surrounded by Brobdignags of whom Sir 
Henry Codrington was one (he was six feet five inches, 
and with a head on the top of his own presented an 
imposing appearance). 

In the mornings I generally walked alone with my 
father, and in the afternoons some drove, but my father 
and I always joined the troop of riders, who, with 
Lord Lansdowne at their head, went scouring over the 
country. 

Long before my time Miss Edgworth was staying 
at Bowood with her sister, and on the morning fixed 
for their departure Lord Lansdowne was handing her 
into her carriage, and said, with his exquisite urbanity, 
' I am sorry you cannot stay longer ;' whereupon she 
replied, 'Oh! but, my lord, we can.' The trunks 
were taken off, the carriage sent away, and the ladies 
returned, to the consternation of their hosts. 

There was nothing aristocratic in Lord Lansdowne's 
appearance. He was small and spare ; he had very 
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bushy eyebrows, and by no means regular features ; 
but, when he began to speak, his voice, manner, and 
enunciation proclaimed him the Grand Seigneur which, 
as I have said, he was. It was curious that he retained 
the pronunciation of his own early days— called Rome, 
'Room'; obhged, 'obleeged'; China, ' Chaney,' and 
so on. 

The painter Turner's old caretaker does not seem 
to have been gifted with penetration, for one of Lord 
Lansdowne's favourite stories was of her calling to 
him up the area of the house in Queen Anne Street, 
where Turner stored his pictures, ' Please, be you the 
cat's-meat man ?' Another of his stories was of driving 
home in the afternoon from Holland House with the 
Lord Dudley of those days — a singularly absent man, 
given to talk to himself When they reached the 
turnpike at Hyde Park Corner, Lord Dudley began 
soliloquizing : ' I suppose I must ask this man to 
dinner. It's a great bore ; I don't want him.' So 
Lord Lansdowne began in turn : ' I hope I shan't be 
obliged to dine with this man. It's a great nuisance ; 
he gives shocking bad dinners.' This consideration 
would not really have had much weight in Lord Lans- 
downe's mind, for he told us that, when the French 
Ambassador, M. de St. Aulaire, left London, the 
Lansdownes inherited his c^ef. After a short time 
the cook gave warning, and, when asked what he had 
to complain of, said that there was 'nothing against 
M. and Mme. de Lansdowne ; but they never said 
anything about the dinners, and no cAe/who respected 
himself could stand that.' So they began to praise 
and blame, and the cook was happy. 
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Our last visit to Bowood was in the winter of 1862-63. 
For the last few years, as we drove through what were 
called the ' Golden Gates ' of the Park, I had not been 
able to help saying, ' We shall probably never come 
here again,' and my father answered, rather impatiently, 
' You have said that so often that I am quite tired of 
hearing it.' But this was the last time for host and 
guest. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SOME FOREIGN FRIENDS. 

Mr. Senior soon extended his social relations to foreign 
countries. In 1830 he visited Paris for the first time, 
and Brussels. He only passed through Paris, but in 
Brussels, where he already had friends, he made a 
much longer stay. 

Many Italian exiles took refuge at that time in 
Belgium, and of these many were known to us in 
London. The most distinguished, perhaps, were the 
Marquis and Marchioness Arconati, who lived in the 
fine old chateau of Gaesbeck, surrounded by a little 
court of their countrymen, in which Count Arrivabene 
was prime minister, and the poet Berchet, Scalvini, 
and Collegno were the principal courtiers. 

The Marchesa Costanza was one of the most remark- 
able and charming women of her time ; her brilliancy 
eclipsed her husband, who was, however, an able and 
excellent man. She and her sister, Countess Collegno, 
belonged to the ancient family of Trotti. She always 
reminded me of the descriptions of the ladies of the 
ancien regime, down to her habit of taking snuff, which 
much astonished my youthful mind. 

After the amnesty of 1838 the Arconatis returned 
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to Piedmont, leaving Gaesbeck to our dear old friend 
Count Arrivabene, who, as far back as I can remember, 
used to spend weeks together in Hyde Park Gate, 
and whom we frequently visited at Brussels and Gaes- 
beck. I shall never forget the delight of my brother 
and myself when we first found ourselves in that 
magnificent old castle ; it seemed to realize our ideas 
of the fitting abode of ' knights and ladies bright,' 
derived from the pages of Sir Walter Scott and 
Meyrick's ' Ancient Armour.' 

The castle stands on the edge of a steep declivity, 
looking south and west over a Flemish landscape, 
highly cultivated, dotted with farmhouses, and greatly 
resembling the fine Rubens in the National Gallery. 
To the north and east is a large beech forest ; we 
used to ramble and lose ourselves in its avenues, and 
in the never-ending corridors and chambers of the old 
castle, which is as large as a village. There had 
originally been six, in our time there were four, huge 
towers. In one was the drawing-room, a circular room 
forty feet in diameter ; the walls were ten feet thick, 
and each window formed a little sitting-room. 

The castle was inaccessible in bad weather, on 
account of the horrible state of the roads, at which 
the inhabitants rejoiced, for otherwise, as they were 
only five miles from Brussels, they would have been 
overrun with sightseers. 

Another of my father's Belgian friends was Quetelet, 
one of the most distinguished men that the Low 
Countries have produced. He created the Observa- 
toire, and was a voluminous writer on science and 
statistics. Prince Albert, as a youth, was his pupil, 

3 
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and entertained ever afterwards the most friendly rela- 
tions with him. He told my father that Prince Albert 
had the most charming disposition of anyone he had 
ever known. In 1851 Quetelet visited London, where 
he was much appreciated. Years before, the Prince 
had said to him that, if he were a Sovereign, he would 
despise etiquette, and live with the most cultivated 
and intelligent people of the country. When Quetelet 
visited his old pupil in England, he asked the Prince 
if he found himself able to carry out his intention. 
' Not altogether,' he replied. 

When at Brussels, and also in London, my father 
had frequently the honour of being sent for by King 
Leopold, whose conversation* he greatly enjoyed. 
Quetelet, who was intimate with both Princes, drew 
the following comparison between them : ' The King 
has a remarkable extent of knowledge and clearness 
of judgment, and he has the great advantage of per- 
fect self-reliance. Prince Albert scarcely does justice 
to his own superiority. He is too modest : he seems 
not to be aware of his own talents and knowledge. 
The King never forgets his.' 

' I ventured,' Mr. Senior replied, ' when I had an 
audience from the King, to talk to him as I should 
to any other man for whose information and ability I 
had a great respect. I sometimes asked questions, 
and did not always agree with him ; in fact, I was 
so much interested that I forgot that my interlocutor 
was royal.' 

'You were quite right,' rejoined Quetelet, 'and the 
length of your audience is a proof.' 

* Published in the ' Conversations with Thiers, Guizot,' etc. 
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My father and mother spent almost all the legal 
vacations abroad, and took us children with them. 
My mother had a fancy for German waters, and 
usually started off with us in July, leaving my father 
to follow. We travelled very leisurely, in our own 
carriage, stopping whenever my mother felt tired, 
whereby we made acquaintance with many out-of-the- 
way places and horrible inns. 

Not long before our Queen's marriage we went 
to Carlsbad. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Prince 
Albert were there, and I had the honour of dancing 
with the Prince at a ball given by his father, who 
was, of course, extremely civil to the English, and 
particularly asked my mother to bring me, although 
it was long before I had any right to appear at a 
grown-up ball. Prince Albert was the handsomest 
young man I ever saw. 

There were a great many interesting people at 
Carlsbad. Lady William Russell, the Austins, Listers, 
Michel Chevalier, and others. To me the most 
interesting were a Polish family, the Mierjejewskis. 
The Count owned estates as big as Saxony, but took 
care to be as little as possible in his own country. 
The Countess was never in the same place as her 
family. The Czar Alexander L had been a great 
friend of hers, and he begged her, so we were told, 
never to cut the nail of the little finger of her left 
hand, but to keep it intact in remembrance of him. 
We fell in with her once at Dresden, and I tried hard 
to see that little finger, but never succeeded : it was 
always hidden within her shawl. The daughters, 
who always lived with their father, were charming, 

3—2 
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especially the younger, Constance ; she was very 
beautiful and graceful, and when she spoke of the 
wrongs of Poland her eyes sparkled and her cheeks 
flushed, and she looked inspired. I was completely 
fascinated by her. 

We went again the next year to Carlsbad, and in 
succeeding years to Marienbad, Franzesbad, Toplitz, 
Kissengen, and on the way we visited many small 
German towns — Nuremberg, Aschaffenburg, Bam- 
berg, Bayreuth, Brunswick, Fulda, Cassel, etc. We 
had plenty of time to survey the country ; at every 
post-house ' Gleich, gleich ' meant that we should get 
horses in about an hour. At one place a crowd 
collected round us, and when we asked the reason we 
were told that they had seen Lord Palmerston's name 
on our passport, and wished to see that ' berlihmter 
man,' as they supposed my father was he. At that 
time our Foreign Secretary was a terror to the 
Continent. 

I am very glad of the recollections of those days. 
Does anyone now go to see the sun rise from the 
top of the Brocken, or the black splash on the wall 
where Luther flung the inkstand at the devil ? I 
fancy Bayreuth even is only visited when the operas 
are going on, when crowds congregate and lodgings 
are at fabulous prices. 

I did not, however, enjoy myself much at the time, 
for the irregular hours and want of sleep and food 
made me ill after a week or two. It was better when 
I grew older, and I remember the two months we 
passed at Dresden with great pleasure. My seven- 
teenth birthday was spent there, and at last I was 
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treated as a grown-up person, the summit of my 
ambition. We came in for the very end of Schroder 
Devrient's career, and thrilled over the ' Huguenots ' 
and ' Fidelio.' Music and painting can be enjoyed 
in perfection in that pretty capital : excellent concerts 
for about sixpence, and the best places at the opera 
for two or three shillings. The picture-gallery, 
although small, contains the finest picture in the 
world, the ' Madonna di San Sisto,' and the ' Cristo 
della Moneta,' the most dignified representation of 
our Saviour that I know. 

We were acquainted with many German families, the 
Von der Groebens, the Krusens, and the Von Krauses. 
The latter lived in the same house with us, and the 
younger daughter, Louise, became my intimate friend. 
It was at Dresden that we first knew Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Noel. They had not long been married, and 
were the handsomest couple possible. He was a very 
clever man, but he committed the error of entering 
no regular profession. He lived abroad, knew 
Metternich and all the foremost men in Germany, and 
spent his time in the brilliant society of Vienna, until 
he fell in love with and married the Baroness Haitzinger, 
who was a Chanoinesse and always wore the cross 
of her order. Her voice was as beautiful as her face, 
and it was delightful to hear her and Louise von 
Krause sing. The Noels' dearest friends were the 
Counts von Thun, and they spent an enchanting 
honeymoon of fifteen or twenty years in a rose-covered 
cottage in the Saxon Switzerland, close under the 
gates of the Thuns' Castle. When he began to grow 
old Mr. Noel longed for a more active life in his own 
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country, and they came to London. It was a sad 
change. A small house in South Kensington is not 
like a cottage in the Saxon Switzerland, and although 
they were both very attractive, society is not easy 
with a very narrow income in London. He wrote a 
book on phrenology, but that science had gone out of 
fashion, and he contributed several interesting articles 
on German politics and statesmen to various maga- 
zines which it would be interesting to recover. He 
was a near relation of Lady Noel Byron, and saw 
much of that family. All who knew him and his 
charming wife were proud to be numbered among 
their friends. 

From Dresden we went to spend a few days with 
the Count and Countess zu Solms Wildenfels (whose 
acquaintance we made at Marienbad) in the neighbour- 
hood of Zwickau. He was a mediatized Prince, a 
nephew of the Duchess of Kent. A man with a sword 
always stood behind his chair at meals, in token of his 
sovereignty. We breakfasted at half past seven, 
rambled about all the morning in an exquisitely 
beautiful country, dined at two, and drove every 
afternoon at full gallop up and down precipices in 
carriages that seemed to be coming to pieces, drawn 
by horses as rough as bears over roads that would 
have done dishonour to an Indian settlement 'Then 
home to tea at seven. 

The house was full of young people ; it was difificult 
to discover their relationships. The Countess was 
her husband's niece, and consequently first cousin to 
her stepchildren. From seven to nine we all, old 
and young, indulged in very noisy games — blind-man's 
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buff, hunt the debtor (a German form of hunt the 
sHpper), forfeits, etc. Supper at nine, and then games 
again till eleven, when each gentleman gave his arm 
to a lady, and we all marched in solemn procession 
upstairs to our bedrooms, where our cavaliers took 
leave of us in the middle of the room with a profound 
bow, on which we dropped a deep curtsey. 

We seemed to be living in the last century ; it was 
a most amusing and interesting visit, and our hosts 
were as kind as possible. The peasantry round 
Zwickau were very primitive. The women wore a 
very ugly, curious costume — a sort of helmet and 
breastplate, and a skirt hardly reaching to their knees.* 

It was my great desire to cross the Alps, and I 
attained my wish in 1846. Our carriage was put on 
the steamboat at Cologne (I suppose no one goes up 
the Rhine in that manner now), and we steamed in 
two days to Basle. We paid a delightful visit to the 
Marcets at Malagni, and saw many of our Swiss friends 
then as now, bearing the names of Marcet, De la 
Rive, Prevost, Haldimand. There was, happily, no 
railroad over the Mont C6nis, or we should have 
missed the interesting experience of the gradual 
change in the vegetation as we climbed slowly, higher 
and higher, up the mountain until we reached the 
region of perpetual snow, the pine - trees, and the 
green tarn at the top. Thence we had a magnificent 
view of the plain of Lombardy, bathed in the rich 
glow of the setting sun. Rushing down the zig-zag 
road at full speed to Susa was a delicious sensation, 
and at last we were in Italy. 

* I am told that this dress is still worn at Zwickau. 
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We reached Turin next day. Here we had a 
delightful time. Our old and agreeable friend Signer 
Prandi, who, until the amnesty, had spent several years 
of exile in London, was devoted to us, and took us to 
see all the sights. We went to a room in the palace, 
and saw the Royal Family pass through on their way 
to mass. I shall never forget the face of Charles 
Albert. It was the saddest and most interesting I 
ever beheld. Three years afterwards he died of a 
broken heart. 

The society of Turin was at that time most agree- 
able; it was small, but not provincial, and there was 
a youth, a freshness, and a hope about it, produced 
by the feeling that the deliverance of Italy from the 
Austrians was at hand, and would be mainly effected 
by the rulers of Piedmont. 

We had many friends ready to welcome us, especially 
the Arconatis, and the famous Minister, Camille Cavour. 
We had long known him, for, when quite young, in the 
year 1836, he made my father's acquaintance on his 
first visit to England and Ireland. He came again a 
few years later, and I remember well how much my 
father was struck by his intelligence, and how I 
despised a very clever lady who said he was common- 
place. He was not imposing in appearance : he was 
short and thick, and always wore spectacles ; but his 
bright, expressive countenance, his delicate, girlish 
complexion, in which the colour came and went with 
every emotion, arrested attention at once, and his 
charming manners completed the favourable im- 
pression. He and my father took equally to each 
other. 
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An interesting pamphlet appeared two years ago, 
consisting of Cavour's letters to Mme. de Circourt. 
Mr. Senior's name is constantly mentioned. Writing 
in 1 84 1, Cavour says apropos of an article on Ireland 
in the Edinhirgh Review : ' II est d'un de mes amis, 
M. Senior, I'esprit le plus eclaire de la Grande 
Bretagne. C'est I'economiste par excellence d'Outre- 
Manche. Pour mon malheur j'avais dans mon coin 
compose aussi un article sur I'lrlande sans me douter 
qu'un homme aussi sup6rieur que M. Senior pr^parait 
un travail sur ce sujet dans des vues absolument 
pareilles aux miennes. Ou peut m'accuser d'avoir 
copie M. Senior ce qui m'affligerait assez, ne con- 
naissant rien de plus digne de mepris que les hommes 
mediocres qui veulent se parer des pensees des 
intelligences superieures.'* 

It is interesting to find that the views expressed by 
my father coincided with those of this remarkable 
foreigner, and also to notice his modesty in describing 
himself as an ' homme mediocre.' In another letter he 
says, speaking of Michel Chevalier, ' Depuis que vous 
m'avez assurd qu'il ^tait tres li6 avec mon ami Senior, 
je n'ai plus pour lui le meme eloignement.'"!" 

* ' It is by a friend of mine, Mr. Senior, the most enlightened 
mind in Great Britain. He is the chief poUtical economist across 
the Channel. Unfortunately for me, I had in my little corner also 
composed an article on Ireland, without suspecting that so superior 
a man as Mr. Senior was writing on the subject with exactly the 
same views as mine. I may be accused of copying Mr. Senior, 
which would greatly distress me, as I know of no more contemptible 
sight than that of mediocre men adorning themselves with the ideas 
of writers of acknowledged distinction.' 

t ' Since you told me that Chevalier was very intimate with my 
friend Senior, I am no longer prejudiced against him.' 
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With this strong Hking and appreciation on both 
sides we naturally saw a great deal of Camille Cavour 
in England, France, and Italy. He introduced us to 
his brother, the Marquis Cavour ; and Count Pollon, 
the Sardinian Minister in London, made us acquainted 
with his sister. Countess Cristiani, and his brother, the 
Chevalier Pollon, and their respective families. 

In the summer most of the Italians are in ' villeg- 
giatura,' and they invited us to spend long days at 
their beautiful country houses, a little way out of 
Turin. The young ladies were very charming, more 
free than French ' demoiselles ' at that date. We 
used to roam about all day, and dance all the evening, 
and not get back to Turin till late at night. The 
most remarkable of the girls we knew was the 
daughter of Marquis Cavour, of whom her uncle 
Camille wrote, ' She is her father's and my greatest 
treasure on earth.' She afterwards married the son 
of Marquis Alfieri Sostegno, another very delightful 
acquaintance we made in Turin. 

There was a great deal of English blood at that time 
mingled with that of the Northern Italians, for a large 
contingent of the army was always quartered at Nice, 
where many English went, as now, for the winter, 
and several of the beautiful Italian ladies we saw in 
Piedmont were originally English. We found this 
also at Genoa, whither we proceeded leisurely in our 
carriage after quitting, with great regret, Turin. 

Genoa was en fHe, for there was a congress of 
' Scienziati,' and the representatives of all nations were 
gathered together. We had the opportunity of seeing 
the inside of many fine palaces, decorated with 
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flowers and lighted up like day, and of admiring the 
beautiful ladies blazing with diamonds. There was 
one especially, a Marchesa Balbi, who was lovely — I 
think most lovely one night when she left off her 
jewels and appeared in a simple wreath of roses, and 
also when we met her in the day walking about, her 
head covered with a white 'mezzaro,' such as is worn 
ordinarily by the women of Genoa. 

There was also a Marchesa Luisa Pallavicini, who 
was very beautiful, in the usual Italian style— splendid 
dark eyes, and a clear white complexion ; whereas 
Mme. Balbi was tall and fair, with chestnut hair 
— quite English looking. On another night the 
Pallavicini Palace was all thrown open. In the 
Marchesa's bedroom was a costly toilet-table, the 
brushes, etc., all of gold, and on it a copy of one of 
Bulwer's novels, set open at the flyleaf, with the 
following inscription to our hostess in the author's 
handwriting : ' I long again to see your fair skies and 
to gaze once more on beauty such as Italy alone can 
produce.' 

There was one difficulty in getting about : a 
thunderstorm raged incessantly. However, we got 
quite used to it, and thought nothing of going to balls 
in thunder, lightning, and in rain. One night, when, 
as an exception, it was tolerably fine, there was a 
general illumination, and we went on board a Dutch 
man-of-war in the harbour to see the effect, which was 
marred to me by a grand salute fired from our vessel, 
which shook us to pieces, and deafened us for hours. 
We made two great friends in Genoa at this time, 
Marquis Sauli and Mr. Henry Bowyer. Sauli became 
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Piedmontese Minister at our Court. When I pub- 
lished my father's 'Journals in France and Italy,' he 
gave me the short biographical notices of Italian states- 
men which are signed 'S.' in the notes. 

We revisited Italy in the following year (September, 
1847), crossing the Brenner and Ampezzo Passes. 
Desperate, incessant rain pursued us all through the 
Bavarian Alps to Innsbruck, and on to Cortina, and 
spoilt our pleasure in the magnificent scenery. We 
found the inhabitants of Cortina equally exasperated, 
and a grand procession took place in the evening to 
propitiate the patron saint, and induce him to change 
the weather. It met with complete success ; from 
that time the rain ceased, and we had splendid sun- 
shine during all the rest of the autumn. 

At Venice we fell in again with the Scientific Con- 
gress, which enabled us, as at Genoa, to see the interior 
of palaces that had been shut up for years — for instance, 
the Giovanelli Palace had had no social gathering 
within its walls for a century. We went to a magni- 
cent ball there. Nothing can exceed the splendour of 
these Italian fetes, the enormous size of the reception 
rooms (when we met the Minghettis at a concert at 
Lansdowne House the year after, they asked, ' Where 
are the large apartments?'), the walls covered with 
gold and brocade, and hung with gorgeous paintings, 
and filled with beautiful women sparkling with jewels. 
The dancers, however, struck me as looking old, and 
as none but married women danced at that time (an 
exception was made for me as a stranger), there was 
no natural limit to their dancing. 

One of the queens of society was an old acquaintance 
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of ours, Countess Polcastro Quirini, and at her house 
we saw all the best Italian society. We also went 
whenever we liked to her box at the opera. 

As in all Italian towns, the opera-box was the great 
focus of society. No one paid much attention to the 
music, and the box was always filled by a succession of 
visitors, who talked loudly and volubly. My father, 
on the strength of his interest in social questions, was 
enrolled among the ' Scienziati.' Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison and Sir Frederick Adam were also members. 

One evening the amphitheatre of Palladio at Vicenza 
was opened for the first time for a hundred years ; the 
famous actor, Modena, performed in the 'CEdipus 
Rex,' and we all went over by the train from Venice. 
In the same carriage with my father and me were 
Sir Roderick Murchison and Sir Frederick Adam. 
Murchison was covered with orders, for which Sir 
Frederick chaffed him unsparingly. But we all bene- 
fited by his decorations. When we entered the theatre 
we were taken for very grand personages, and con- 
ducted, with many bows, to the front and only row of 
chairs, and sat next to Marshal Marmont, the Duchess 
of Angouleme, an Austrian Archduke, and other celeb- 
rities. We had a programme printed in gold on 
white satin, and refreshments between the acts, while 
the great ladies of Venice had to sit behind on most 
uncomfortable classical stone benches. The scene, in 
imitation of the ancient Greeks, was solid, and never 
changed. Modena was a great actor, and we enjoyed 
it immensely. 

Our grandeur vanished when we left the theatre : a 
thunderstorm was raging, and we missed our train, and 
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had to pass the night most miserably in the coffee- 
room of the hotel, for every room was full. Sir 
Roderick laid a big screen on the ground and reposed 
upon that, consoling himself with brandy-and-water ; 
while my father and I had chocolate and two chairs 
apiece. We were tormented with mosquitoes, and 
glad when at 6 a.m. we were able to return to Venice. 

We stayed a day or two at all the beautiful towns in 
Northern Italy (Vicenza, Verona, Padua, Pavia, Milan), 
and reached Lecco, the classical ground of the ' Pro- 
messi sposi ' on September 29. My mother and I took 
a lovely row on the Lake of Como to Sommariva at 
night ; it was so hot that I took off my hat. The 
next day we started over the St. Gothard, and it was 
piercingly cold, and equally so when we reached 
Lucerne. I have never appreciated Switzerland ; in 
consequence of travelling through it on returning 
from Italy, I missed the poetry, the warmth, and the 
colouring of the South. Switzerland ought to be 
visited alone and in spring. 

Once again, in November, 1850, we crossed the 
Mont C6nis over into Italy, and spent some time at 
Turin, where we saw our old friends and acquaintances, 
and thence to Genoa, which was in a more sober state 
of mind than during the Congress. We saw there the 
Somervilles, and some Sicilian exiles whom we met 
three years before in Germany, the Princess San 
Cataldo, who complained bitterly of the dulness of 
society, and her father, the Duke Serra di Falco, and 
Prince Butera. As usual, the chief place of resort was 
the opera, although little attention was paid to the 
stage. The Duke Serra di Falco lived at Florence, 
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where we found him, a few days later, a very con- 
tented exile. He was a charming old man, and a 
great favourite. It was difficult to believe that King 
Bomba thought him a dangerous rebel. 

We found a great many interesting people at Flor- 
ence. The great lady in society was Marchioness 
Lajatico, of the Corsini family, and at her house we 
saw everyone worth knowing, for, besides being very 
hospitable, she was very clever and agreeable. No 
one would receive the Austrians, at that time the 
hated rulers of Tuscany. The Grand Duke himself 
was not completely under the ban — at least, there 
were plenty of people at a ball to which we went in the 
palace and had the honour of being presented by our 
agreeable Minister, Mr. Scarlett, to the Duke and 
Duchess. We were all ranged in a circle, and the 
royal hosts went slowly round trying to say something 
appropriate to each guest, but not always succeeding. 
On another evening we went to the Villa Trollope, 
and were introduced to the venerable novelist, who, 
with her two sons, inhabited a charming villa in the 
^Aen new quarter of Florence. We hired horses, and 
took long rides in the lovely country. I cannot say 
that these rides were all we could have wished, for the 
horses were very sorry nags. However, we saw the 
environs better in that way than from a carriage. 
The great Italian actress, Mme. Ristori, whom we 
afterwards knew well in Paris and London, was acting. 
We had the key of a box lent to us, and my father 
went and was much pleased, but I was not well enough 
to accompany him. 

From Florence we went to Leghorn, and thence in 
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a coasting steamer to Naples, where I was taken too 
ill to go on to Sicily. I revived during the quiet 
month we spent at Sorrento, in the delightful company 
of the Tocquevilles and M. Ampere, but fell ill again 
in crossing the Pontine Marshes. We took voiturier 
horses to our own carriage, and drove slowly by Capua, 
Mola di Gaeta, Terracina, and Albano to Rome. It 
was most beautiful, and a real privilege not to be 
hurried as travellers now are all through that interest- 
ing country. We entered Rome by St. John Lateran 
instead of the modern suburb. I have always rejoiced 
that I saw Rome before it was swept and garnished, 
when the cardinals and their retinue lit up the old 
streets in their purple robes ; and one sometimes met 
the Pope himself in his splendid carriage drawn by 
white mules. We saw all the Easter sights, the Holy 
Father at that time officiating, and were blessed by 
him from the top of St. Peter's. A few days after 
we reached Rome our Sorrento friend, M. Ampere, 
arrived, and it would be impossible to name a more 
admirable and enthusiastic cicerone. 

Of the many interesting people we saw (their con- 
versations are recorded in my father's journals) I think 
the one who struck us most was the Duke di Ser- 
moneta. He was said by his fellow-countrymen to be 
the cleverest man in Rome, and his conversation was 
original and full of interest, with a keen sense of dry 
humour. 

We saw at Rome those who professed the most 
opposite opinions at a time when the restoration of 
Pio Nono was the excuse for all sorts of tyrannical 
measures, certainly without the knowledge of the mild, 
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courteous gentleman who was supposed to be th^head 
of the Government. We were told that my father was 
followed by a member of the police, whose duty it was 
to furnish a particular report of all the places and 
people he visited. It would have been rather a com- 
fort if we had known it, for my father was a great 
roamer, and neither the streets nor the Campagna were 
by any means safe. 

My pleasure was very much diminished by the touch 
of fever I caught in the Pontine Marshes. Everything 
seemed a labour, and it was only the knowledge that I 
should bitterly regret lost opportunities that made me 
drag myself about the churches and galleries. I cannot 
say that the sort of cloud hanging over me seemed to 
break until, after a horrible passage, in which we were 
in some danger, from Civita Vecchia to Marseilles, 
we found ourselves once more on the soil of France. 
This was our last visit to Italy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FRIENDS IN PARIS. 

I SAW Paris for the first time on our way back from 
Italy in 1847, in the last days of the monarchy, quiet 
and respectable, with the Tuileries intact (I must own 
the Place du Carrousel was very untidy), and before 
the old mediaeval streets were pulled down to make 
room for a new Berlin. 

We were fortunate in finding there George, brother 
of the celebrated American statesman, Charles Sumner. 
With the latter we had long been intimate. George 
Sumner was a capital showman, and took my mother 
and me to see sights of all sorts till we collapsed, 
exhausted by fatigue and the strain produced by the 
interest of all around us. 

At that time we had comparatively few friends in 
Paris. The Austins were living there for cheapness 
(no one would do so now), and had a very agreeable 
circle. M. and Mme. L^on Faucher, the Tocque- 
villes and Guizots were very kind to us ; likewise 
M. and Mme. Horace Say and their distinguished son 
L6on. Horace Say was quite charming. He had a 
sweet, benevolent countenance, not without shrewd- 
ness, and delightfully cordial manners. His country- 
men said he was full of finesse — in a good sense. 
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Besides little friendly gatherings, we went several 
times to the theatre. One night we saw Mile. Plessis 
at the Gymnase. It was an affecting part, and when 
she turned up her beautiful eyes and exclaimed ' Ma 
mere !' the audience was affected to tears. I heard a 
sob behind me, and turned round to see our dear friend 
Horace Say deeply moved, and consoling himself with 
pralines. The British Philistine was roused within 
me, and I could not help laughing, whereupon he 
murmured in broken accents : ' Mademoiselle n'a point 
de sentiment.' On another evening I had the delicious 
treat of hearing and seeing Lablache, Grisi, Mario, 
and Ronconi in the ' Puritani.' There were no long, 
dull passages, no distracting discords, as in the operas 
which find favour in the present day, no second-rate 
performers, no tremolo to conceal the defects of voices 
worn out with shouting — everything was perfect. 

These were also the palmy days of Rachel, who was, 
without exception, the greatest actor I ever saw. If 
any of the young people of the present day want to 
know what she was like, they should turn to the 
admirable description of her as Vashti in the pages of 
■ Villette.' 

I left Paris with great regret, not knowing that we 
were destined to spend so much time later on in the 
gay city, and that we should have almost as many 
friends there as in London. 

Friendship, indeed, plays a greater part in the lives 
of foreigners than in ours. They are more expansive ; 
an interchange of ideas and feelings is a necessity ; 
social intercourse is not a labour and a trouble, but a 
relaxation and a delight to them. My father, however, 

4—2 
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was as sociable as if he had been born on the other 
side of the Channel. 

In the following year (1848) the monarchy, which 
had seemed to be so peaceably established, fell with a 
shock which was felt throughout Europe. 

As soon as the Whitsuntide vacation set him free, 
my father hastened to visit the scene of the great 
drama which was being acted in Paris. He came in 
for the attack on the Assembly, and was so much 
struck by all he saw and heard that he kept a journal, 
which was destined to be the first of a series, for in 
the following spring he went again, and continued to 
do so every year until his death in 1864. He became 
extremely popular in Paris ; he was a Membre Cor- 
respondant of the Institut (one of the five branches of 
the Academie founded by Richelieu). Many of the 
distinguished exiles in 1848 and 1851 found almost a 
home in our house, and were equally hospitable to us 
in return. 

In 1849, Leon Faucher was Minister of the In- 
terior. Like many French statesmen, he began life 
as a journalist. He also published several works on 
economical questions ; the most remarkable was his 
' Studies on England.' He was elected Deputy in 
1846, but made no mark in the Tribune until 1848, 
when his speech on the Ateliers Nationaux placed him 
in the first rank of politicians. He and Mme. Faucher, 
who was a Pole, were always very kind to us ; we 
constantly went with them to their official box at the 
play and opera, and we met many distinguished Poles 
at their house, besides French people. 

I had once an amusing interview with Mme. Faucher, 
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illustrating the manner in which marriages are arranged 
on the Continent. We were both very intimate with 
Mme. du Quaire, at that time a very handsome widow. 
Mme. Faucher began by asking if I knew whether 
Mme. du Quaire intended to marry again. I did not 
wish to compromise my friend, so I replied that she 
had no precise intentions (' elle n'a pas de parti pris '). 

' Because,' said my visitor, ' I know of a young man 
who would like to marry her.' 

' Does he know her ?' I asked. 

' No, but he has heard of her.' 

' Well,' I said, ' remember she is a Protestant.' 

' " Justement, il demande une Protestante." If she 
would meet him at the opera, he would have a rose in 
his buttonhole ; she might see whether she liked him.' 

I repeated the conversation to Mme. du Quaire, but 
I never heard of any sequel to the affair. 

Leon Faucher was one of the few remarkable men 
whom Louis Napoleon tried to attach to his Govern- 
ment. He served under him several times as Minister, 
but, finding his master incorrigibly absolute, left him 
in 1852. He died in 1854. 

M. Wolowski, Mme. Faucher's brother, was a dis- 
tinguished political economist. He was a most amiable 
and obliging friend. In 1870 he escaped from Paris 
during the siege, with great difficulty, on a mission to 
London. From a fat, round little man, he had become, 
through starvation and anxiety, thin and white and 
haggard. One day Sir Louis Mallet saw him at the 
Athenseum sitting alone before a most luxurious dinner, 
but with a sad face, and a tear in his eye. ' Quand 
je pense,' he exclaimed, ' qu'^ cette heure-ci ma 
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pauvre femme n'a pas de quoi manger. II y a quatre 
canons qui couchent ma maison en joue.' He had a 
little grandson, who made the happiness of his life, 
but the poor little fellow died, and his grandfather did 
not long survive him. 

We used often to go to the Lamartines'. He and 
Mme. de Lamartine never went out, and they re- 
ceived every evening. We used to meet there many 
bearded men — patriots — whom we saw nowhere else. 
M. de Lamartine was exceedingly handsome, and 
distinguished both in appearance and manner. Two 
magnificent large white greyhounds, his great pets, 
and strikingly like him, wandered about the room. 
He was always complaining bitterly of poverty, and 
there was a story that a poor old lady, who admired 
him very much, brought her savings as a gift to him. 
She was shown into his dining-room, where he was 
feeding his dogs with the breast of a chicken. She 
did not leave her bag of money with him after this 
experience. In his inner drawing-room was a portrait 
of himself, with this legend round it : ' Les siecles sont 
a toi, le monde est ta patrie.' 

Among our friends abroad there was no one whom 
my father loved and valued more than Alexis de 
Tocqueville. He was also one of the earliest. 

One day in the year 1833, when my father was 
quietly at work in his chambers, a knock at the door 
was followed by the entrance of a very young man, 
who said : ' Je suis Alexis de Tocqueville, et je viens 
faire votre connaissance.' He had no other intro- 
duction. 
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Mr. Senior was already well known on the Conti- 
nent as a social reformer and professor of political 
economy ; his treatises and lectures had been trans- 
lated into French, Italian, and German, while Tocque- 
ville was as yet unknown to fame, for his first great 
work, the ' Democracy in America,' although written, 
was not yet published. My father, however, at once 
perceived the distinction of his visitor, who came 
frequently to Hyde Park Gate. 

I do not remember him before his second visit in 
1835, in company with his friend M. Gustave de 
Beaumont, and even then I was more amused with 
the latter, who had all the fire and gesticulation of 
a Southerner, while Tocqueville's manner had the 
sobriety usually characteristic of an Englishman. By 
this time his book had made a great sensation, and he 
was received with the warm welcome always accorded 
in London to recognised literary superiority. 

My first visit to Paris was, as I have said, with my 
parents in 1847, and it was then that I was able to 
appreciate his delightful conversation and exquisite 
personality. He gave me the idea of extreme 
delicacy and refinement. Mrs. Grote used to say of 
him that he was porcelain all through. From the 
time of his first introduction, and until his death in 
1857, Tocqueville kept up a lively correspondence 
with my father,* and the two friends met both in 
France and in England. 

In the winter of 1850-51 the Tocquevilles promised 
to join us in Italy, and the first person we saw 

* Published in 1872. ' Correspondence and Conversations of 
Alexis de Tocqueville.' (H. S. King and Co.) 
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when we landed at Naples on a blazing hot day 
(December 6, it really was as hot as June) was Tocque- 
ville. He and his wife were settled for the winter at 
Sorrento. She was an Englishwoman, neither rich 
nor noble, and his family had very much disapproved 
of the match ; but there never was a happier marriage 
than their union of twenty-five years. 

Tocqueville frequently came over to Naples to join 
in our sight-seeing, and he and I went up Vesuvius 
together. My father and mother remained at the 
Hermitage, for they would not walk or submit to be 
carried up the mountain ; but M. de Tocqueville and 
I started, each led by a guide with a leathern strap 
over his shoulder, to which we clung, our feet sinking 
at every step into burning cinders. Every now and 
then we halted, exhausted, but our guides cried 
' Corraggio,' and on we went. My companion con- 
fessed afterwards that he was always in hopes of my 
giving up, but I did not flinch, and we were amply 
repaid by the glimpse of the infernal regions which we 
fancied we obtained when we looked down the crater. 

On January 25 we joined the Tocquevilles at 
Sorrento. They and Ampere, who arrived soon after- 
wards, occupied the second story of the Palazzo Belve- 
dere Guerracino, and the first floor was made ready for 
us by putting in a fireplace — there had not been one 
in the house when the Tocquevilles arrived. The 
Palazzo was beautifully placed half-way up a hill about 
a mile from Sorrento, and from our loggia and terrace 
we overlooked the orange-covered plain, the white 
houses of the town, the sapphire sea, Naples, and the 
dream-like island of Capri in the distance. The air 
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was so pure that we could almost count the houses in 
Naples. 

Every day we used to make long expeditions on foot 
and on donkeys over the mountains. ' Sometimes,' 
Ampere says, writing of this period, ' we halted in 
some lovely spot, with the sea spread out before us, 
and the sky of Naples above us. We rested to take 
breath, and then resumed our conversations. Tocque- 
ville's inexhaustible mind, which at no time displayed 
more activity or more freedom, touched, without 
undue haste or too rapid transition, but with even 
flow and infinite variety, one subject after another. 
They succeeded each other without effort, from the 
most important discussions down to the most piquant 
anecdotes. Though always perfectly simple, he pre- 
served in the most intimate and familiar conversations 
the purity of expression and admirable choice of words 
which were a part of his nature. While sitting on the 
rocks around Sorrento I might have written down — 
and why did I not ? — all that escaped from his lips in 
those moments of friendly intercourse.'* 

Mme. de Tocqueville's health was so uncertain that 
she seldom was able to join us in these expeditions. 
Whenever she was well enough she accompanied the 
two gentlemen in the visit which they paid to us 
every evening after dinner. Tocqueville was at that 
time writing his ' Souvenirs,' which were published 
two years ago. He never intended them to appear 
in his lifetime, and they consequently contain more 
personal details concerning himself and his con- 
temporaries than any other of his writings. He 

* My father fortunately supplied this omission. 
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describes even peculiarities of gesture, manner, and 
appearance, and he speaks with the utmost frankness 
of his own motives and opinions. He was also medi- 
tating at Sorrento his great work on the 'Ancien 
Regime.' 

He had given up literary work for politics during 
the thirteen years, from 1839 to 1852, he sat in the 
Chamber as deputy from Valognes. Although to the 
end an Orleanist, he saw clearly the mistakes made by 
Louis Philippe, and his speech, on January 27, 1848, 
warned his hearers of the impending Revolution. In 
the May following he was elected member for La 
Manche in the new Parliament. He and his friend 
Gustave de Beaumont (at that time Ambassador 
in England) used all their influence in favour of 
General Cavaignac, but after Louis Napoleon was 
elected President, Tocqueville yielded to his urgent 
appeal for help, and accepted the portfolio for Foreign 
Affairs. He retained it until the President plainly 
showed that his real object was Empire, on which 
Tocqueville resigned office, but continued to sit in 
the Legislative Assembly until the coup cCitat in 
December, 1851.* From this time he gave up politics 
altogether for literature, a field far better suited to 
his sensitive temperament, and in which he was 
unrivalled. 

He was imprisoned with the other most dis- 
tinguished members of the Assembly on the evening of 

* M. de Tocqueville wrote an interesting account of this event in 
a letter to Mr. Henry Reeve. It appeared in the Times of Decem- 
ber 1 1 , 185 1, and is published in his ' Life.' (' Memoir and Remains 
of Alexis de Tocqueville,' translation published by Macmillan ia 
1862, vol. ii.) 
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December 2. Three weeks afterwards he said to Mr. 
Senior : ' The gayest time I ever passed was in the 
barrack of the Quai d'Orsay. The ^/tie of France in 
education, in birth, and in talents, particularly in the 
talents of society, was collected within the walls of that 
barrack. A long struggle was over, in which our part 
had not been timidly played ; we had done our duty, 
we had gone through some perils, and we had some to 
encounter, and we were all in the high spirits which 
excitement and danger shared with others, when not 
too formidable, create. From the courtyard, in which 
we had been penned for a couple of hours, where the 
Due de Broglie and I tore our chicken with our hands 
and our teeth, we were transferred to a long sort of 
gallery or garret, a spare dormitory for the soldiers 
when the better rooms are filled. Those who chose 
to take the trouble hired palliasses from the soldiers. 
I was too idle, and lay on the floor in my cloak. 
Instead of sleeping, we spent the night in shooting 
from palliasse to palliasse anecdotes, jokes, and 
pleasantries. Cdtait un feu roulanty une pluie de bons 
mots. ' 

The success of the ' Ancien Regime ' even surpassed 
that of the ' Democratie en Am^rique.' On his next 
visit to London, Tocqueville was received with a 
perfect ovation ; and on his return to France ' the 
English Admiralty,' he writes to a friend, 'put at my 
disposal a little steamer which carried me straight 
from Portsmouth to Cherbourg, to the great astonish- 
ment of the natives of the latter place, who, waiting in 
the hopes of seeing at least a prince land from the 
vessel, saw only your humble servant.' 
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After the cou/> d'dtat Tocqueville ceased to have a 
home in Paris. He used to say that he had intervals 
of sauvagerie, or rather the times when he was not 
sauvage were the intervals ; he easily tired of Paris, 
and longed to fly to the fields, woods and sea-shore of 
his native province. He lived there latterly almost 
entirely, and when he came to Paris he had rooms in 
the Hotel Bedford, which we also frequented. Mme. 
de Tocqueville used to take this opportunity for 
visiting her aunt. Alexis was therefore dependent 
upon us for his family life, and he came every evening 
to tell us what he had been doing. Once I remember 
he was much elated at having sat next to Georges 
Sand at some public dinner. He was so little of a 
Bohemian that he had never seen her before. 

In person he was small and delicate. He had very 
thick and rather long black hair, soft yet brilliant 
dark eyes, and a finely marked brow. The upper lip 
was long, and the mouth wide, but sensitive and 
expressive. His manner was full of kindness and 
playfulness, and his fellow-countrymen used to say 
of him that he was a perfect specimen (he belonged 
to the old noblesse) of the ' Gentilhomme de I'Ancien 
Regime.' Although he had a keen sense of humour, 
his countenance was sad in repose. His was an 
essentially introspective mind, never satisfied with its 
own achievements. Again and again in his letters to 
the friends of his early youth, we come upon passages 
of morbid self-depreciation, combined with a restless 
craving for perfection and an impatience of doubt. 
His untranslatable phrase, ' Les opinions ne sont que 
des points de vue,' has often been quoted. Even his 
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complete domestic happiness, deeply conscious of it as 
he was, could not still his restlessness. But none of 
this appeared in his gentle manner and quiet, yet 
brilliant, conversation. He gave himself no airs of 
superiority ; he united high-bred courtesy with abso- 
lute naturalness. 

The delicate frame which had endured so much 
labour and trial suddenly broke down in the autumn 
of 1858. He was ordered to the South, but deferred 
going until too late, and he died at Cannes early in 
1859, at the age of fifty-three. His life may be 
summed up in the following reflection found among 
his papers : ' La vie n'est ni un plaisir ni une douleur, 
mais une affaire grave dont nous sommes charge et 
qu'il faut conduire et terminer a notre honneun' 

It is rather the custom, when a man is exceptionally 
gifted and charming, to lament his wife's inferiority. 
Accordingly, many people did not appreciate Mme. de 
Tocqueville. But she was in reality a worthy help- 
meet to her distinguished husband, as he was fully 
aware, for, writing of her some time after their 
marriage, he said :'...! cannot describe to you the 
happiness yielded in the long-run by the habitual 
society of a woman in whose soul all that is good in 
your own is reflected naturally, and even improved. 
Not a day passes when I do not thank Heaven for 
having thrown Marie in my way, or without my think- 
ing that if anything can give happiness on earth it is 
the possession of such a partner.' 

She suffered from very delicate health. She fre- 
quently was shut up for weeks in a dark room ; her 
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eyes could not bear the light, and at the same time an 
affection of the throat prevented her** speaking. I 
asked her how she could bear the long hours, and she 
replied that when she was pretty well she learned 
pages of her favourite authors by heart and repeated 
them to herself in illness. We were very much 
attached to her, and she was particularly kind to us. 

Two years after Tocqueville's death my father and 
I paid a visit to her in Normandy. She had gathered 
round her three or four intimate friends, M. and Mme. 
de Beaumont and their son, and Jean Jacques Ampere. 
The portrait of Alexis de Tocqueville hung over the 
mantelpiece ; we talked continually of him, and he 
seemed to be still amongst us. How much we wished 
that we could hear his voice, which, low, sweet, and 
varied in its tones, added so much to the charm of his 
conversation ! 

Although Alexis was the youngest son, the old 
family chateau of Tocqueville was left to him, the 
elder brothers having places of greater size and im- 
portance. It was built of granite, the modern part in 
the time of Louis XIII. The rest is very ancient, 
especially three round towers ; one of them contained 
two inhabited stories, one room on each. My father 
occupied the lower and Ampere the upper chamber. 
The walls were so thick that the temperature never 
rose above eighty or, we were told, fell below seventy 
degrees. Another tower contained a wide granite stair- 
case, up which Mme. de Tocqueville told me she rode 
on her first visit as a bride, her horse led by her 
husband and brothers-in-law. 

The park consists of about thirty acres, and is 
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traversed by a fine avenue leading to the front of the 
house. To the west the ground rises to a wild 
common overlooking the sea and a green plain 
covered with trees and hedgerows, and studded with 
the picturesque towers and spires of the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 

Tea or coffee was brought to our rooms about eight, 
and we were not expected to appear before the half- 
past eleven o'clock breakfast. We used to drive and 
walk in the afternoon, meeting, as at Sorrento, on 
some beautiful spot looking out on the sea, where we 
sat down and talked. Ampere and Beaumont bearing 
the chief part in the conversation. 

In the evenings Ampere read aloud to us a play of 
Moliere's. It was quite equal to being at the Francais, 
and he kept us in fits of laughter at the ' Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.' 

There was no one more amusing than Ampere. 
Tocqueville used to say of him that he had the ' viel 
esprit frangais ' ; he certainly had the old French 
gaiety. His father, Andre Ampere,* was a great 
mathematician. The son's talents lay in a different 
direction, that of literature. But he was far more 
eminent as a talker. ' His conversation,' said Mme. 
Mohl, who was a first-rate judge, ' was like a stream 
of sparkling water, always fresh, never fatiguing. His 
wit was so natural that you never thought of anything 
but the amusement he gave you.' His whole life and 
character were absolutely French, no Englishman was 

* One of the most charming books of modern times is Mme. 
Chevreux's ' Memoirs of the Two Ampferes.' It was reviewed by 
Lady Eastlake in the Quarterly. 
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ever like him. He had an astonishing capacity for 
friendship, and his friends of both sexes were enough 
to fill up his life without any nearer tie. 

At the age of twenty he was introduced to Mme. 
Rdcamier, then a beautiful woman of forty-three. He 
attached himself to her court, and for many years 
made the fourth at her habitual dinner-party ; the 
others were her husband, her father (M. Bernard), and 
Ballanche. Chateaubriand spent with her every after- 
noon, and every evening after dinner. He dined 
always with his wife, which was thought a sufficient 
sacrifice to conjugal propriety. 

' The most illustrious of our party,' said Ampere, 
' was Chateaubriand, and the most amusing was Bal- 
lanche. My only merit was in being the youngest. 
The most agreeable period of Chateaubriand's reign 
was when he ceased to exact a tite-a-tete, and Ballanche 
and I were admitted at four o'clock. Chiteaubriand 
was delightful : tres en train, tres facile a vivre, beau- 
coup d'imagination et de connaissances.' 

' Facile a vivre !' exclaimed my father. ' I thought 
that his vanity was very exacting.' 

'As a public man,' replied Ampere, 'and in general 
society ; but in intimate society, when he was no 
longer posing, he was charming. Later in the evening 
came Miss Clark' (Mme. Mohl). 'Chateaubriand, 
always subject to ennui, delighted in her. Later on in 
Mme. R^camier's life, when she had become blind, and 
Chateaubriand deaf, and Ballanche infirm, the even- 
ings were very sad. I had to try to amuse persons 
who had become almost unamusable.' 

In the early days Mme. R^camier had a niece living 
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with her, afterwards Mme. Lenormand. A friend 
suggested that something might be going on between 
the young people. Mme. R6camier one day hinted 
this suggestion to Ampere. He hid his face in his 
hands and burst into tears. At last he exclaimed, ' Ce 
n'est pas e//e /' 

Mme. Chevreux's book abounds in amusing stories 
of the elder Ampere's absence of mind. In this 
respect his son was like him, and in a total disregard 
of money, comfort, and appearance. In early days he 
lived with Julius Mohl in the Rue de Crenelle ; his 
affairs were always in the greatest confusion, but his 
companion took care of them and set them to rights. 
The concierge and his wife, M. and Mme. F^ix, made a 
great pet of Ampere, and when he was ill used to send 
him up every day a tisane of a different colour ' to 
amuse him.' M. F61ix was a character. He had 
been in the army, and was fond of recounting his 
adventures. M. Mohl wove them into a narrative, and 
read it aloud to the old man, who was so moved by 
the recital of his own deeds that he burst into tears. 

After Mme. R^camier's death. Ampere, for love of 
her, devoted himself to Chateaubriand, visited him 
every day, wrote for him — in short, became his slave. 
He left the H6tel Garni in which he lived, sold most of 
his books, did not even choose which were to be kept, 
but left everything to his friends. ' I suppose,' wrote 
Mme. Mohl, ' he will go on wandering till he settles 
at Rome or dies somewhere in an inn. He attached 
himself to Mme. Rdcamier for the twenty best years 
of his life, and now she is gone he is like a bird on the 
branch. However, he seems quite happy and con- 

5 
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tented.' Another interest was in store for him. In 
his travels in Italy he met M. and Mme. Chevreux 
(the distinguished chemist). They were taking their 
daughter, Mme. Gueymard, who was attacked by con- 
sumption, to the south. She was a charming young 
woman. Ampere became as much attached to her as 
he had been to Mme. Recamier, and after her death 
he was equally devoted to her parents. Henceforth, 
when not travelling, their beautiful chateau, Stors, in 
the He Adam — before the Revolution the splendid 
abode of the Prince de Conti — became his home. 
Every year, on the anniversary of her death, wherever 
he might be, he had a mass said for Mme. Gueymard, 
M. de Corcelle, at that time French Ambassador to 
the Vatican, told me that six years afterwards, when 
they were both in Rome, he was invited to be present, 
and he saw poor Ampere kneeling in a corner of the 
church in floods of tears. 

The name best known in England of all our foreign 
friends is, I suppose, that of Guizot. My father was 
acquainted with him when he was Ambassador to our 
Court in 1840, but I do not recollect him until he came 
to England as an exile in 1848. The feeling against 
him in Paris at that time was so strong that he barely 
escaped with his life. His children had preceded him, 
under the care of his aged mother. She was a grand 
old lady.* Her husband's head fell on the scaffold in 
1792, and at the age of eighty-six she lived through 
another revolution. Once more she heard the tocsin, 
the terrible ' (^a ira,' and the cries of the populace, this 
* She is immortalised by St. Beuve in one of his Causeries. 
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time demanding the head of her son. The fatigue and 
anxiety were too much for her, and she died within a 
fortnight of reaching London. 

No wonder the respectable classes in France are 
afraid of revolution — the Red Spectre — for its horrors 
touch them very nearly. Of the people written of in 
these few pages, all had suffered in those nearest and 
dearest to them. The Comte de Tocqueville (father 
of Alexis) narrowly escaped the guillotine in 1793, 
when he was imprisoned for nine months, with six 
members of his family, and saw them all leave the 
prison in one afternoon for trial, judgment and execu- 
tion. His own trial was fixed for the loth Thermidor, 
but fortunately Robespierre fell on the 9th. He had 
accustomed himself to spend part of the afternoon — 
from three to four, when the victims were summoned 
— in sleep ; but the tension turned his hair white, 
although he was under twenty. 

Mme. de Beaumont was a grand-daughter of 
Lafayette. Her great-great-grandmother, her great- 
grandmother, and great-aunt (marriages were very early 
in those times : the great-aunt was only twenty-four and 
the great-great-grandmother ninety), were all guillotined 
on the same day. The head of Ampere's grandfather 
fell on the scaffold, and a similar fate, as I have said, 
befell the father of Guizot. * The memoirs published 
by the great statesman during his lifetime give a 
voluminous account of his public life, but they convey 
an erroneous impression of his personality. He felt 

* My father's journals abound in conversations with Guizot, but, 
as he was still alive when they were published, I did not venture to 
put his name, for which I substituted the letter Z. 

^—2 
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this keenly, for in a letter respecting an article on the 
book by Ernest Renan, he wrote, ' Renan makes me 
out to be the same stiff, tragical, solitary person that 
will end by becoming legendary and as false as any 
other legend.' Nothing could be more untrue ; nothing 
could be more open and friendly than his manner, which 
at once set his most insignificant visitor at ease. His 
voice was in itself a cordial, it was so full of hope, and 
neither age nor infirmity ever dimmed the brightness 
of his eye or the vivacity of his mind. 

Although during the last years of Louis Philippe's 
reign Tocqueville and Guizot were on opposite sides, 
the younger politician never failed to appreciate the 
elder. ' Guizot,' I heard him say, ' is always charming. 
He has an aplomb, an ease and a verve arising from his 
security that whatever he says will interest and amuse. 
He is a perfect specimen of an ex-statesman, homme 
de lettres and pere defamille, falling back on literature 
and the domestic affections.' And again, in a letter 
to my father, apropos of a visit to Sir John Boileau : 
' You saw there M. Guizot in one of his best lights. 
The energy with which he stands up under the pressure 
of age and ill-fortune, and is not only resigned, but as 
vigorous, as animated, and as cheerful as ever, shows a 
character admirably well tempered, and a dignity which 
nothing can impair.' 

After the death of Mme. Guizot the family con- 
sisted of M. Guizot, his two young daughters, his son 
Guillaume, and Mile. Chabot, a great friend of the 
grandmother's. They lived in a little house in Pelham 
Crescent, Brompton, at that time much more out of 
the way than it is now, and bore their reverses with 
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the utmost simplicity and cheerfulness. Society made 
much of them, as it did of the rest of the brilliant little 
band of emigrants who greatly enlivened London 
during their exile — Dumon, Rdmusat, Marochetti, 
Azeglio, and many others. Perhaps the most sparkling 
converser was Dumon, Minister of Finance under 
Louis Philippe. We saw a great deal of all of them. 
They often came to our late breakfast, and, uninvited, 
would drop in after dinner in the evening. The 
summer was unusually cold and wet, and when Guil- 
laume Guizot went back to Paris, and his friends asked 
him what he was going to do, he replied, ' Me secher.' 

In August, i860, my father and I spent ten days 
with M. Guizot at his country house, Val Richer, near 
Lisieux, in Normandy. It had been an ancient 
monastery. M. Guizot saw it soon after the death of 
his second wife, and it was put in order and arranged 
by the son of his first marriage, Francois, who did not 
live to see it completed. Although it was full of sad 
and tender recollections, M. Guizot liked it better than- 
any other place. He lived there in patriarchal fashion, 
surrounded by his children and grandchildren, and 
waited upon by his old servants and their descendants. 
He also gave an asylum to the aunt of his two sons- 
in-law, Conrad and Cornellis de Witt. (The two 
brothers married Henriette and Pauline Guizot.) His 
deference to the old lady was beautiful ; he always 
gave her his arm when she entered and left the room, 
and took her in to dinner before anyone else. 

The possibility of different generations living together 
under one roof is partly, I think, owing to French 
habits. The women of the family do not think it 
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necessary to sit together ; every bedroom has its 
cadme^ de toilette, and is more like a sitting-room than 
a bedroom. The arrangement, however, is not always 
blissful, for a friend of mine who was dining in a 
French house expressed his admiration of the system 
to the daughter-in-law, his neighbour, whereupon the 
young lady turned upon him a pair of very sparkling 
black eyes, and hissed out between her teeth, ' C'est 
une vie d'enfer.' 

This must have been an exception, for the tie 
between parent and child is certainly stronger in 
France than in England, and even when not very 
congenial, public opinion imposes filial devotion as a 
duty. Little children live much more with their 
parents than usually in England. They appeared at 
Val Richer, as in every other house I have visited 
in France, at every meal, and were extremely well 
behaved, and never obtrusive. It always distressed 
me that they were allowed, almost compelled, to sit up 
late. I have seen them lying asleep on the sofas, and 
when roused imploring to be sent to bed, which was 
granted as a favour. 

The sitting-rooms at Val Richer, as at Tocqueville, 
occupied the whole breadth of the house. There was 
no passage, and they all opened into each other. Our 
second breakfast was at half-past eleven. At three 
there was a sort of luncheon of cake and fruit, and 
then we used to go out for long walks. M. Guizot 
always offered me his arm, and I felt obliged to take 
it, although it was somewhat embarrassing as we 
plodded along the country lanes and paths, M. Guizot 
talking all the time most agreeably. 
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Normandy is very like England — green and culti- 
vated, with high, wide hedgerows and old trees. 
On Sunday, as there was no Protestant church, 
Mme. Pauline de Witt read prayers, after which 
Guizot read us quite admirably a fine sermon of 
Bourdaloue. In the evening the young people danced. 
One rainy day Mme. de Witt brought out her 
father's orders to amuse us — the Golden Fleece, the 
Elephant, and a Chinese order. The last was the 
grandest ; the owner wears a blue button, and ranks 
next after the Emperor. Guizot's collar of the Golden 
Fleece was the one worn by Philip II. of Spain. 
Queen Christina wished to make him Duke of San 
Antonio as a reward for the Spanish marriages ; when 
he refused she sent him a fine Murillo. In talking to 
us, he did not appear to think that any blame attached 
to that iniquitous transaction. 

He was a most delightful host. My father concludes 
his record of our visit in these words : ' M. Guizot is 
never greater or more amiable than in his own family.' 

In a letter of condolence on the death of my uncle 
Colonel Senior, in 1861, he wrote to my father: 
' Personne ne sait mieux que moi ce que sont les 
douleurs de la famille. J'ai connu en ce genre tout ce 
qu'on peut connaitre de joie et de tristesse.' He lost 
his first wife in 1827, and his second in 1833. They 
were both of them very distinguished women, and he 
was tenderly attached to them. His only child by his 
first marriage, on whom he counted to take charge 
of his little motherless children should they also be 
deprived of their father, died in 1837. 

Besides all these family sorrows, M. Guizot paid the 
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penalty of a long life in the loss of almost all his con- 
temporaries and early friends. ' I am weary of seeing 
my friends die,' he said by the open grave of Herbet, 
in 1867. 

A last sad blow was to fall on him. His daughter, 
Pauline, would not leave her husband, and they were 
shut up in Paris during the siege. She never recovered 
from the grief and privations of that time, and died 
three years afterwards. Six days after that event 
Mme. Mohl visited him. ' His power of work,' she 
wrote, 'goes on, and that is his sa/uL He wishes 
ardently to finish his " History of France." It is very 
touching to see the old man of eighty-seven working 
so hard. When I saw him he was at his desk, as busy 
as possible. Alluding to his age, he said death was 
but a short separation.' It was indeed short, for in 
six months he followed her. 

He was a sincere Christian. A few days before his 
death he said to his daughter, ' Ah, my child, how 
little do we know!' Then, suddenly lifting up his 
hands, he exclaimed : ' However, I shall soon enter 
into the light.'* And when he bid his children good- 
bye for the last time, and his daughter cried, 'We shall 
meet again, my father,' he replied, ' No one is more 
convinced of that than I am.' 

* Goethe's last words were, ' More light !' 
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CHAPTER V. 

THREE DISTINGUISHED LADIES. 

Mrs. Grote, the wife of George Grote, the historian, 
and a no less remarkable personage, was one of our 
earliest and most intimate friends ; we lived in the 
same circle, both in London and in Paris. 

In speaking of Archbishop Whately I said that in 
many respects he resembled Dr. Johnson ; it also 
constantly struck me that Queen Elizabeth lived again 
in Mrs. Grote. They both had extraordinary and 
versatile abilities, strong affections, a great power of 
ruling, and, withal, not a little vanity. I think one 
liked Mrs. Grote all the better for this vanity ; it 
seemed to render her more individual, more human, 
and to temper the awe she would otherwise have 
inspired. She had sufficient reason to estimate highly 
her moral and intellectual qualities, but I believe she 
set more value on her small foot and Vandyke hand 
than on any other of her gifts. 

She was tall and stately, but not graceful ; her 
movements were angular and masculine. When first 
I knew her she was no longer young, but she retained 
to the last her luminous blue eyes and her delicate 
complexion. Her features were small and regular. 
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Her dress was characteristic ; it did not change with 
the fashion. She always wore short skirts, no crino- 
line, white stockings, and high shoes ; in the summer 
a print dress (she found fault with me one chilly 
morning for appearing in black silk — ' So stuffy, my 
dear '), long white cambric cuffs trimmed with narrow 
lace, a collar to match, and a white muslin apron 
completed her morning costume. It was always 
scrupulously fresh and clean. In the evening she 
dressed handsomely, but equally independently of 
change. She generally wore a sort of head-dress she 
called a ' toque,' and was partial to red shoes, which 
she said were admired by Sydney Smith. 

Her ringing laugh and clear contralto voice added 
much to the charm of her stimulating conversation. 
She saw the fun, the humorous side, as well as the 
pathos, of every phase of human life. She was, as 
she said of herself, ' a good affliction woman,' and she 
entered as heartily into the joys as into the sorrows 
of her friends. 

It would be impossible to give an idea of the 
sparkle and originality of her talk ; its wit and raci- 
ness made a piquant contrast with her somewhat 
formal old-fashioned manner. In her published writ- 
ings, though full of excellent sense, expressed in 
downright nervous English, the fun seems to have 
evaporated, but some of her familiar letters are less 
serious and more like her real self. 

She had a deep and true affection for my father ; 
he often took me to see her in the morning, and when 
he was going away she would say, ' Can't you leave 
M to play with me ?' Soon I began to visit her 
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alone, and generally found her at a very late break- 
fast, for she suffered terribly from neuralgia, and had 
very bad nights. She used to say to her butler, with 
stately formality, ' Well, Mr. de Konigs, what have 
you got for me ?' and he would produce some dainty 
dish to tempt her appetite. On one occasion in 
Eccleston Place, Mendelssohn was present, and I had 
the immense delight of hearing him play. On another 
morning she said, ' I have got Jenny Lind here, but 
she will not let you or anyone see her.' This 
was before the Swedish nightingale had enchanted 
London. Later on I had the great pleasure of hearing 
the first performance of the ' Elijah,' conducted by 
Mendelssohn and sung by Jenny Lind. 

Mrs. Grote was absolutely unconventional. One 
afternoon, when my sister-in-law Jeanie Senior and 
I went to call on her, she proposed to take us for 
a drive in her buggy. She put on a gray hat with 
a green feather and a long green veil. There were 
only two seats, so Jeanie had to cling on as best she 
might, and in this style we dashed, Mrs. Grote driving, 
down Bond Street, and all round the crowded Park. 
We were in high glee ; but Mrs. Grote remarked on 
the ill-breeding of the English, for 'they would stare.' 
It never occurred to her that there was anything to 
stare at. 

I went often to stay with her in the country, first 
at Burnham Beeches. These visits were delightful, 
especially when I had Mrs. Grote to myself, for she 
would pour out her shrewd reflections and curious 
stories of people and things with complete unreserve. 
She seemed no older than I was, and sometimes we 
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indulged in real rollicking fun. One evening, in the 
little house she built when she left Burnham, ' History 
Hut,' she read to me two little memoirs she had 
written on Jenny Lind and Fanny Ellsler, and sud- 
denly she jumped up, and, seizing a bronze ewer which 
was on the table, performed one of Fanny EUsler's 
character dances. We were so excited that we did 
not go upstairs till three o'clock, and then she followed 
me into my room and we had some more representa- 
tions. 

There was nothing that she could not do. She 
was especially proud of her business talents, and, in 
order to set her husband free to work at his History, 
she undertook the chief management of their property. 
In a letter to me from their estate, Long Bennington, 
in Lincolnshire, she describes her diligent supervision 
and the ' boredom ' of the historian. 

' I only slept Sunday in Savile Row, starting next 
day for this place, where we have been ever since 
hard at work, hearing grievances at every turn, dealing 
with demands for repairs and improvements, and per- 
secuted by unrelenting bad weather. I have been 
from three to four hours on horseback, most days 
under umbrella and cloak, taking surveys of our 
various dominions, which lie three miles apart in some 
cases, the ground being too wet to allow of my walking, 
except on Tuesday, when I passed three hours in 
walking through glorious wheatfields, mangolds, rich 
pastures studded with beasts, and the like. For a little 
estate of this character, it is incredible what a quantity 
of matter arises for adjustment as between landlord 
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and tenant, stewards and tenants inclusive. . . . We 
are putting in a new wheel to our watermill, at a cost 
of .^^150, begad! which does not help to make us 
gay under the dolorous atmospheric conditions. The 
historian, who just now is figuring as the squire, is 
longing to escape from the cares of government, and 
to get back to Aristotle. Meanwhile, he has Hum- 
boldt's " Cosmos " with him, which ever and anon is 
drawn forth from pocket, as other men light their 
cigars, to soothe his vexed spirit withal. ... If you 
and Mr. Senior want to see us, as I take it for granted 
you musi, I am open to an offer in the week after next.' 

She understood the practical part of farming as well 
as superintending ; once, when my sister-in-law and 
I were at History Hut, she drove a plough half round 
the field — no easy matter, as I can vouch, for I failed 
ignominiously in the endeavour. On this occasion we 
resumed our drives in the buggy in the same dashing 
style as in Bond Street, but with fewer spectators. 
She also used to set us to play bowls, in which she 
was a proficient. She sketched and painted up to 
a late period, she played Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Mendelssohn. When she was eighty-four we heard 
her play, with admirable precision, the piano part in a 
trio of Beethoven's, at a concert she gave in Savile 
Row, and, what was very unusual in those days, she 
performed on the violoncello as well as on the piano. 
I never, however, heard her play upon it except when 
we were tite-a-tHe. She gave charming musical parties 
(no wonder, as she could command the best talent of 
the time — Mendelssohn and Jenny Lind, and others) 
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as well as dinners (the dinner was always carved on 
the table), and now and then a dance, or ' shake-leg,' 
as she called it, for the young people. Backgammon 
and whist were great resources in her declining years. 
Hayward, Dr. W. Smith, and Mme. du Quaire 
frequently dropped in to play in Savile Row. It was 
very trying when Hayward was there, for he was 
equally angry with bad play, whether on the part of 
his partner or his antagonist. 

In the winter of 1849 my father suffered severely 
from bronchitis, and was confined to the house. Our 
evenings were often enlivened by Mrs. Grote, Mrs. 
Marcet, and a few others. My father always detested 
all games except chess, and did not know one card 
from another ; but Mrs. Grote insisted on teaching 
him whist, and we had great fun. He always would 
arrange his suits on his fingers for the edification of 
the company. There was not much play, but all the 
more merriment, and when towards the end of each 
hand my father exclaimed, ' What are trumps .-'' the 
room rang with our shouts of laughter. 

Mrs. Marcet* was a charming old lady; her 'Willy's 
Seasons ' is the best of children's books. She must 
have been eighty at the time of which I am speaking. 
No one, however, was so amusing, so full of fun and 
high spirits, as Mrs. Grote. The evening used to 
close with what she called ' the master's hospitality ' — 
a bottle of seltzer water — which was the signal for 
renewed hilarity. 

* She was a Swiss, widow of Dr. Marcet, sister of M. Haldimand. 
She and her family are often mentioned in Miss Edgeworth's and 
Miss Berry's ' Memoirs.' 
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Besides her other accomplishments, Mrs. Grote was 
an enthusiastic housekeeper, very kind to her servants, 
helping them and sympathizing with them in all diffi- 
culties, although she sometimes used strong language 
to them. Indeed, her language was often strong, and 
had the unreserve of a former generation. She did 
not hesitate to call a spade a spade. Among other 
old fashions, she used, in the winter, to brew some 
excellent punch in a beautiful china bowl, which, with 
packs of cards, was passed on to the servants to make 
merry. Frederika Bremer, who was a personal friend, 
attempted, in her novel ' The Neighbours,' to draw 
her portrait as ' Ma chere mere,' and the picture is not 
unlike the original. 

She took as much interest in foreign as in domestic 
politics, and, like my father, had almost as many 
friends on the Continent as in England. In a letter 
written in 1849 she reproaches him with want of 
sympathy with the French conduct of affairs : 

' Dear Master, 

' By all means send me the proofs of your 
article on Lamartine.* I said that you habitually 
spoke of the authors of the upset of Louis Philippe's 
throne as if they were " The French," and stigmatized 
them accordingly as being devoid of political foresight, 
victims of personal dislike, of which they had paid the 
just penalty in the unsettled impoverishing sequel, etc. 
In fact, your tone in speaking of them always has 
struck me as pitched in the key of the ancient fable of 
" King Log and the Frogs." Well, we can't discuss 

* Published in ' Journals in France and Italy.' 
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on paper — more's the pity ! — nor quarrel. Where you 
and I branch off in politics is where you take the line 
of abolishing all the sanction attendant on the agency 
of the masses. You are for striding along your own 
gait, under, it is true, the consciousness of obligation ; 
but you never seem to me to provide any apparatus 
for enforcing this sense of obligation. I lament, as 
you do, the absence of a sagacious and well-judging 
public in France ; but, as no Government has ever 
challenged the approbation of such a public, one cannot 
be angry that the sentiment of attachment should be 
awanting. Remains, the sanction of a half-instructed 
public, whose passions are the source of its impulses 
more than in most nations. Therefore, the rulers of 
the French are bound to mdnager those passions, or 
to suffer by their imprudent dealings. Guizot ex- 
asperated them, and paid for it. . . . 

' Are you not glad of the ddnouement at Rome ? 
How it reminds me of Bob Acres and Sir Lucius in 
"The Rivals"! 

' " Sir L. : And if he did do so, Mr. Acres, well, sir, 
what would you say to him ? [i.e., Pio Nono]. 

' "Acres [collecting himself, and dropping the hoity- 
toity altogether] : Why, Sir Lucius, I should tell him 
I thought him a mighty uncivil gentleman." 

' The part of Acres by Louis Napoleon ; but noi, 
we might subjoin, for this occasion only. The part 
fits him obviously,. and he will repeat it. 

'As to our seventh volume, ^^ it is all printed. It is 
deeply interesting ; but Gramminy ! how he does pique, 
repique, and capot old Mitford ! and how t'other side 
* Grote's ' History of Greece.' 
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of the picture comes out ! The whole volume is story 
and instructive commentary on story.' 

She wrote to my father, in answer to a letter from 
him, describing the very interesting meetings of the 
members of the Education Commission in a lighter 
vein : 

' Barrow Green, Surrey. 
' Dear Master, 

' Received yours yesterday. Cannot say how 
thankful I felt to be lOO miles away ! What incredible 
ennui should I not have been subjected to had it 
been my hard fate to fall amongst Poor Law adepts ! 
Your enumeration of the quorum which assembles 
round Minnie's black decoction of an evening quite 
gave me a qualm of aversion. You only needed 

Chadwick to be au complet. What does poor 

do for a living amidst the hubbub of dietaries, per- 
centages, statistic calculations, schedules, and various 
districts' expenditure and the like, and you all taking 
a malicious pleasure in stifling all other talk on the 
specious plea of "pubHc utility" and "vital questions," 
and similar professional formulae ? Well, I thank my 
stars that my ears have been regaled with other sounds 
of late, we having had a visit from Jenny* and spouse, 
who drove over in their own carriage and stayed a 
couple of days here. I had my Swedish nephew 
(Von Koch), and my English nephew (Lewin) to play 
with her, and she was as happy as a queen, sitting 
out of doors all forenoons, stitching, and riding to and 
from Marden Park with her young and attractive 

* Mme. Lind Goldschmidt. 

6 
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countryman, we all in britska in attendance. She is 
in good trim, and sang charmingly all the evening 
quantities of Swedish songs, to Von Koch's delight, 
who also joined himself in the national airs. Best 
regards from my good man concludes me, 
' Dear Master, 

' Most truly and affectionately, 

' H. Grote.' 

She kept up long correspondences with her foreign 
friends, among whom the principal were Faucher, 
Circourt, Lavergne, Bunsen, and, above all, Tocque- 
ville. A great many of his letters to her appeared in 
the ' Memoirs and Remains.' Her memory was extra- 
ordinarily retentive. On one of the last visits I paid 
to her, not long before her death, she went through all 
the changes of Ministry in France since 1851. 

She delighted in all the accessories of country life, 
and latterly lived almost entirely at the Ridgway, 
Shere, a commonplace villa which she bought and 
finished according to her fancy. She used to say, 
' Grote and I built this house when we were seventy, 
and we have never regretted it.'* 

In her memoir of her husband she gives an amusing 
and interesting description of her early life, courtship 
and marriage. She had the greatest admiration and 
veneration for Mr. Grote. He was tall and hand- 
some, altogether what she called a ' personable ' man. 
She said that ' no sculptor or painter had ever been 

* She would have been pleased if she had known that her friends 
the Arthur Russells became the next owners and greatly improved 
and embellished it. 
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able to give the mingled sweetness and majesty of 
Grote's countenance.' His gentleness and stately 
courtesy were very attractive in such a distinguished 
scholar. Like his wife, he retained the dress of earlier 
days, and was always carefully brushed up and attired 
in glossy broadcloth. His coat was often brown, and 
he was never without a jado^ — a finely-crimped shirt- 
frill, trimmed with narrow lace ; no boots in the house, 
but pumps and silk stockings. To him she owed her 
intellectual cultivation — the ability was always there — 
and after their marriage her husband set to work to 
supply the defects in her education. 

She gave away readily money, advice and 
sympathy to the poor, but she greatly disapproved of 
the lavish, indiscriminate almsgiving to unworthy 
objects advocated by many well-meaning persons and 
societies. Her article on the ' Case of the Rich 
against the Poor ' is about the best of her essays.* 
Her friends in her own station felt sure of her help 
and sympathy. If they got into any difficulty, it was 
safe to turn to Mrs. Grote, and she liked her friends, 
whether in the wrong or the right, all the better for 
appealing to her. She revelled in a love affair, and 
always sided with the young. ' Keep the heart warm,' 
she used to say. 

She had all sorts of original expressions and names 
for her friends. Sir George Cornewall Lewis was 
' Fish,' on account of his cold manner ; another friend 
was ' Puffendorf ' ; a subservient wife was a ' door- 
mat'; an amateur lady companion a 'dab.' I had the 
honour of being one of these 'dabs.' In 1855 I 

* See ' Collected Papers,' by Mrs. Grote. 

6—2 
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attended her in this capacity on a tour of visits in the 
North. She suffered greatly from the railway, and 
chuckled much over the idea that we took a week to 
get to Settle in Yorkshire. Three days of that time 
were far from entertaining, for she was laid up at 
Rugby with one of her violent headaches, in bed, and 
taking morphine to allay the pain. When this was 
over we amused ourselves vastly in Northumberland, 
at the Lakes, and finally at the Belpers', where we met 
my father and Mr. Grote. 

She had a strong sense of duty and of family 
obligation, although she was impatient of twaddle, and 
thought self-sacrifice might be carried to excess. She 
wrote of a charming young friend : ' Give my love 
to J., whose sense of duty must always command 
encomiums, and sympathy for the wearisome cost. I 
have Charlotte Bronte in my thoughts when I think of 
J.'s devotion. Still, the figure of " Duty " with J.'s face 
at the top is not the scare-crow it appears with Charlotte 
Bronte's on the title-page. Did ever mortal render 
the idea of conscientious sacrifice so unattractive and 
unedifying ! I think the father must have asked him- 
self at odd moments how his poor children came to let 
him ride " Juggernaut-wise " over their souls and 
bodies. I long so to review the book ; but no review 
will ever take sense and reason, or anything in fact, if 
it be not to the conventional pattern, and I will not 
write commonplace twaddle ; so good-bye, dear child.' 

Part of her charm was her self-confidence. She felt 
as sure as a queen of giving pleasure, and had always 
the command of her faculties. She did not spare her 
dearest friends ; she told them freely of their faults, 
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and expressed her opinion without reticence ; but she 
hked them to stand up to her, and had no pleasure in 
crushing an abject sufferer. She was one of the few 
people who succeeded in snubbing Monckton Milnes, 
in whom, however, she delighted, as we all did. She 
gave a party from nine to eleven, and Milnes (the 
' cool of the evening ' as he was called by Sydney 
Smith) chose to come after eleven ; so she stood at 
the top of the staircase and forbade him to come up. 

Mrs. Procter, however, would not submit tamely to a 
rebuff. On one occasion when she asked for a sub- 
scription, Mrs. Grote, who was as open-handed as 
possible, but chose to give where she listed, refused the 
application. ' There is a coolness between me and 
Mrs. Grote,' Mrs. Procter told me, ' that is, if there 
can be a coolness between two such ladies.' 

Mrs. Grote felt the estrangement very keenly, and 
consulted Dean Stanley as to what she should do. 
' Send her a valentine,' said the Dean.* So Mrs. 
Grote sent her a poetical valentine, and the breach 
was healed. It was thoroughly healed, for the two 
ladies met by chance one day in our drawing-room, 
and were equally cordial and entertaining. 

As happens to all who live to a great age, Mrs. 
Grote's latter years were saddened by the deaths of 
almost all her contemporaries and many of her juniors, 
and, more than all besides, by the loss of her beloved 
and revered husband. But time and sorrow made her 
only more tender and lenient. To the last she was 
surrounded by loving friends, anxious to claim her 

* Dean Stanley himself told me this. I have seen a different 
version of the story. 
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advice and sympathy. Her old ' dabs ' were almost 
all married and unavailable, but she found in her 
niece, Miss Jessie Lewin, a compensation for those 
who were gone. No companion ever suited her so 
perfectly ; and while regretting her irreparable loss, 
Miss Lewin must find comfort in reflecting that she 
was the prop and consolation of her aunt's declining 
years. 

Mrs. Grote died on December 29, 1878, in the 
eighty-seventh year of her age, and was buried in the 
beautiful churchyard of Shere, that loveliest of English 
villages, set in the midst of parks and commons, shady 
lanes and gorse-covered heaths. 

Although I think that no country can beat that of 
Shere and its neighbourhood in its way, Mrs. Grote's 
house at Burnham, taken altogether — house, garden, 
and country — was preferable to any of her other country 
abodes. The garden was delightfully old-fashioned ; 
a broad gravel walk, with a border on each side, full of 
hollyhocks, roses, carnations, sweet peas, and other 
common flowers , divided it, and led up to a large 
summer-house. It was bounding up this walk, pre- 
tending to beat a drum and singing the ' rataplan ' 
refrain from the ' Figlia del Reggimento,' that I first 
saw Jenny Lind. Mrs. Grote's sister, Mme. von Koch, 
married to a Swede, and living in Stockholm, was one 
of the singer's earliest and kindest friends — hence the 
intimacy between her and the Grotes. 

No one could see Jenny Lind and not fall under 
the charm of her perfect naturalness, freshness, and 
originality. Although her features were irregular, she 
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was anything but plain ; her complexion was fair, she 
had abundant flaxen hair, and the most wonderful gray 
eyes, a beautiful figure, hands, and arms, and graceful 
movements. Hers was not the slow, sinuous grace 
which has a charm of its own : her movements were 
light, decided, and expressive. She always seemed to 
do everything more quickly than anyone else. 

At this time she was studying the part of Susanna — a 
' sweet part ' she said it was — and had the partition of 
the 'Nozze' almost always on her knee. In the 
evening she sang her Swedish songs, and then we all 
went out to listen to the nightingales singing under 
the old beeches. She had a passion for the song of 
these ' little sisters ' of hers, and used to mimic them 
and excite their rivalry, so that the air was filled with 
music. 

It was strange that it should have been the fate of 
my father, who was entirely destitute of musical sense, 
to be of use to the most celebrated singer of the day. 
It was in 1849 ; she had resolved to give up the stage, 
and had affianced herself to Mr. Claudius Harris, a 
young Indian officer, brother to Mrs. Joseph Grote. 
My mother and I had just returned from a drive one 
cold afternoon in April ; I found in the hall a note 
from Mile. Lind, asking me to beg my father to call 
on her next day to meet her trustees about her mar- 
riage settlements, either at 3 p.m. or, if that were not 
possible, at 9 a.m. It so happened that he was not 
free at three, so he went to her at nine. She did 
not expect him, and was quite alone. They entered 
at once upon business, and my father soon found out 
that she was very half-hearted about the matter alto- 
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gether ; indeed, she could scarcely have found a partner 
less suited to her. Mr. Harris and his family had very 
strict opinions, and they thought that the remainder of 
the great prima donna's life could not be more appro- 
priately spent than in atoning for her theatrical career. 
The attraction to Jenny Lind was in her lover's good- 
ness. She said he had such a ' pure mind.' 

The Stanleys supported her in her resolution to 
give up the stage, and so, indeed, did Mrs. Grote 
from a different reason, for, in spite of her intense 
sympathy with her young friend's artistic career, she 
saw that the strain was too great. Jenny Lind was 
worn out with fatigue and emotion. She threw herself 
into every part, and suffered herself the woes of the 
heroine — unlike other great actors and actresses, who, 
with the exception of the charming Italian actress, 
Mme. Dus6, succeed in making their representations 
to a certain degree mechanical. But Jenny Lind's 
essentially truthful spirit could not do this. The tears 
she wept in ' La Sonnambula ' came from her heart. 
We had more than once the stage-box, and could see 
that she was almost overpowered by her feelings. 
This was even more striking in the ' Lucia,' when the 
scene in which she renounces Arturo reminded her of 
a passage in her own life. 

She had led this trying and exciting life for 
nearly twenty years, and she longed for rest and 
the peace and regularity of a home. The manager 
of Her Majesty's Theatre, Mr. Lumley, was in 
despair. It was almost ruin to him to lose her, 
and he urged her to give him at least a few farewell 
performances. She offered instead a series of dramatic 
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concerts : only one took place. Although the ' Flauto 
Magico,' which was chosen for the first performance, 
would seem to be independent of acting (the libretto 
is so eminently stupid and undramatic), yet, in spite of 
Jenny Lind's splendid singing, the whole affair fell 
flat, to her great disappointment. Never before had 
she met with a cold reception. Mrs. Grote and Lumley 
entreated her to give the operatic performances, but 
she would not yield. At length my father succeeded 
where they failed. He suggested that Mr. Harris 
could not object if he really loved her ; he urged the 
unfairness of disappointing Lumley ; and, finally, the 
unsatisfactory termination which a failure would put to 
her whole career. So she promised to give six fare- 
well nights. Lumley was overjoyed, and sent us 
boxes for all six. The enthusiasm of the audience 
knew no bounds. Yet no one could believe that the 
singer, in the very plenitude of her powers (she was 
only twenty-eight), really intended these to be the last 
of her triumphs ; but it was so, and after the curtain 
fell on the last of the six she never appeared again on 
any stage. 

Mr. Harris had consented to these performances, 
and he and Mile. Lind were once more on good 
terms. She lived in a little house very near us, called 
Clairville Cottage ; it was covered with roses and 
creepers, had a pretty garden, and was thoroughly 
rural. The backs of the houses in Brechin Place now 
occupy the ground. She and Claudius Harris often 
accompanied us in our country rides : in those happy 
days the country began at Hogmore Lane, now 
Gloucester Road, and continued right into Surrey. 
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Lord Lansdowne sometimes joined us, and also came 
to meet them at dinner ; but we did not venture to 
invite anyone else at that time, except the Grotes and 
one or two of Jenny Lind's most intimate friends. 

All seemed to be going on swimmingly, and Mrs. 
Grote went off to Paris, followed soon after by my 
father ; but before he went he said to Mile. Lind, 
' Something tells me that your marriage will not take 
place. If it should be broken off again, write no 
letters, and have no farewell interviews, but join 
Mrs. Grote in Paris immediately.' 

Affairs had not been going on so smoothly as 
appeared. Mr. Harris had asked Jenny Lind to insert 
in the settlements a promise that she would never act 
again. To this my father objected, and he also in- 
sisted that she should have uncontrolled power over 
her earnings. Mr. Harris said this was unscriptural, 
and the engagement was nearly broken off, but re- 
newed in consequence of the despair Mr. Harris 
exhibited. Not long after Mr. Senior reached Paris 
there was a tap at the door of Mrs. Grote's apartment 
one evening about seven o'clock, and in came Jenny. 
The ill-assorted marriage was finally broken off 

The emotions of the last few months had told 
heavily upon Mile. Lind, but with the sense of 
freedom the power of enjoyment returned, and she rode 
in the Bois de Boulogne, walked on the Boulevards 
and in the Tuileries, and listened to the nightingales. 

One day she took my father to a house in the 
Square d'Orl^ans, near the Rue St. Lazare. It was 
built round a courtyard, with a fountain in the middle. 
Jenny gazed at it without speaking. Afterwards she 
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said, ' I was so miserable in that house ; I envied the 
fountain because it was not obliged to sing.' The 
house had been the residence of Manuel Garcia, the 
most celebrated master of singing in Europe, and she 
alluded to the time when, in despair at the loss of her 
voice from fatigue and bad management, she slowly 
regained it by means, first of rest, and then by skilful 
practice under Garcia's teaching. 

The domestic happiness for which she had so long 
sighed was soon to be hers. After singing in concerts 
and oratorios in Germany, Sweden, and Liverpool, she 
sailed for the United States on August 21, 1850. Her 
success in the New World was as brilliant as it had 
been in the Old, and her charities as munificent. Her 
company was joined in 185 1 by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
who succeeded Benedict as pianist. A deep and true 
attachment sprang up between the two young artists, 
and they were married on February 5, 1852. 

She did not give up the use of her splendid gift ; she 
continued to sing at concerts both in England and on 
the Continent. She ultimately fixed her home in 
England, and, I am happy to say, we never lost sight 
of her. I find recorded a dinner at 13, Hyde Park Gate, 
when the guests where M. and Mme. Lind Goldschmidt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Mme. Mohl, Mrs. Norton, 
Mme. Ristori and her husband the Marquis Capranica, 
Thackeray, and Lord Lansdowne. Thackeray said that 
he had never seen so strong a cast. 

Her horror of being lionized led her sometimes to 
reject overtures which were made in perfectly good 
faith to express the respect and admiration felt for her ; 
hence she was not always popular. 
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She delighted in giving children's parties. I re- 
member one in 1865, at her house in Wimbledon, 
and her joyous participation in the amusement she 
provided ; and again in Moreton Gardens, when she 
waltzed like a girl with her eldest son. The last time 
I heard her sing was at a concert- she gave at her own 
house in 1880 for the Prince of Sweden.* She had 
become very nervous about her voice, and it was not 
certain whether in the end she would summon up 
courage to sing. At last she yielded to the persuasion 
of her friends, and sang the splendid cantata, with 
violin accompaniment, from Mozart's ' Re Pastore.' It 
was a thing to remember for the rest of one's life. 

In her latter years she took a little house called 
Windspoint, which she arranged and improved until it 
resembled a Swiss cottage, on the top of the hills above 
Malvern Wells. On one side lay Herefordshire, tossed 
about in hill and dale, and on the other side the rich 
plain of Worcestershire, dotted over with spires and 
towers, and intersected by the silver Severn. We had 
in the summer of 1884 a house just below hers, and 
we saw her much more frequently than is possible in 
the turmoil of London. We often used to sit with her 
in her garden, enjoying the magnificent view. She 
was always uneasy lest she should be stared at, and if 
any presumptuous wight peeped in at the gate, she 
would instantly shoot open a large red umbrella and 
shelter herself beneath it. My daughter Gaynor, 
who is devoted to music, frequently went to see her 
alone, and one day ventured to ask her to write her 
name in her birthday-book. They were in the draw- 
* Now King Oscar. 
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ing-room. Jenny Lind rose up, saying, 'Well, I did 
not think you had been a commonplace person,' and 
walked through the open window into the garden, 
leaving my daughter to repent her indiscretion. 
Presently her hostess came back and gave her a 
beautiful rose, and went on talking as if there had 
been no pause, and when Gaynor was taking leave 
Mme. Goldschmidt said, quite cheerfully, ' Now, where 
is your birthday-book ?' and wrote her name in it. It 
must have cost her more than many an apparently 
greater sacrifice. 

I like to think of her as she stood in the hanging 
balcony of her cottage, waving good-bye to us, the sun 
setting behind her picturesque figure. 

It was at Windspoint that she died, in 1887. 'At 
the very close of her life, as she lay in weakness and 
misery, her daughter opened the shutters and let in the 
morning sun ; she just let her lips shape the first bars 
of the song she loved : " An den lieben Sonnenschein." 
They were the last notes she sang on earth.'* 

The retirement of Jenny Lind proved nearly the 
ruin of the manager of Her Majesty's Opera but he 
was fortunate enough to secure for the next season the 
well-known prima donna. Mile. Sontag (at that time 
Countess Rossi), who, having lost her fortune, had 
recently returned to the stage. She was still beautiful, 
and the sweetness of her voice and the perfection of 
her singing were still unimpaired, but she had not the 
genius and dramatic fire of Jenny Lind. However, all 
London flocked to hear their old favourite, and the 
number of bald and white heads seen in the stalls 
* 'Jenny Lind the Artist,' by Canon Scott Holland. 
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(survivors of the day when she and Pasta used to 
electrify the world in ' Otello ') was extraordinary. 

One day Mrs. Grote invited the whole corps of the 
Opera to Burnham Beeches. She was so kind as to 
ask me to meet them, and I thought it very grand 
to be strolling about the garden with the celebrated 
tenor Gardoni. Another guest was Manuel Garcia, 
the teacher of Jenny Lind, whom I first met on this 
occasion, and who proved, and is still, such an excel- 
lent friend to us all. 

It was in this year (1849) that my brother brought 
to our house its brightest ornament, his charming 
young bride, Jeanie Hughes, the daughter of my 
father's old friend, John Hughes, and sister to the 
author of ' Tom Brown.' She is now known to fame 
by her devotion in the latter years of her short life 
to the cause of the poor and friendless, and in those 
early days by her beauty and accomplishments, and 
by the nameless charm which won all hearts. The 
great painter, George Frederick Watts, has preserved 
a record of her beauty in the fine portrait which was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1859 and fre- 
quently of late years in exhibitions of Mr. Watts' 
works. It represents her kneeling on a chair, watering 
a pot of lilies-of-the-valley, a fitting emblem of her 
sweetness and purity. Her wonderful pale golden 
hair stands out against the green background, but as 
the face is nearly in profile, the beautiful gray eyes 
are half veiled by their broad lids.* 

She filled our house with music. From a child she 

* The picture is now in the possession of her son, Walter Nassau 
Senior. 
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had sung sweetly, and after her marriage she studied 
under Garcia as thoroughly as if she had intended 
to make singing her profession. He was dehghted 
with her voice and dramatic power, and under his 
tuition she became a perfect drawing-room singer. 
Had her circumstances been different she would no 
doubt have obtained public success. Although most 
kind in responding without any affected reluctance to 
the entreaties of her friends, she liked nothing so well 
as singing for her brother Tom Hughes' concerts 
for the poor — ' penny gaffs,' as we used to call them — 
and her voice was sufficiently penetrating to fill even 
the Albert Hall. No greater compliment could have 
been paid to her singing than the fact that our friends 
at Hyde Park Gate preferred it to the sound of their 
own voices. However lively the talk, perfect silence 
was sure to follow when she began to sing. She also 
read aloud and acted admirably ; she was fond of 
painting and modelling,* and she attracted to our 
house some of the most distinguished artists of 
the day. The novelist and ex-minister, Massimo 
d' Azeglio, who for some time lived with Marochetti, 
and tried to support himself by painting, was one of 
her greatest friends. He was not a great painter, but 
he was the perfect type of a graceful preux chevalier. 
The sculptor Marochetti, the 'Signor,' as Watts was 
called by his friends, Millais (who painted her as the 
mother in the ' Rescue '), Phillips, Richard Doyle, 
Hall6, and Garcia, were frequently at our house. 

One evening Garcia brought Gordigiani, who was 

■* A bust that she modelled of her boy was first-rate. My father 
had it executed in marble. 
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delighted with my sister-in-law's rendering of his 
songs, in which he accompanied her himself. Nothing 
could surpass her singing of sacred music. Her voice 
was mezzo-soprano, and she sang the old Latin hymns 
to perfection, also Handel and Mozart, and the Irish 
melodies, to which her clear enunciation gave a special 
charm. Florid braviira was not in her line. She 
was anxious to sing French as perfectly as Italian, 
and she took lessons of Lefort, who often dined 
with us when we were alone, and sang to us in the 
evening. One of her most intimate friends was Mrs. 
Sartoris, who used to sing her thrilling adaptations 
of Tennyson's words. A frequent guest was Tom 
Taylor, who, with his irresistible drollery, often kept 
us up — even my father, who disliked late hours — 
half the night in fits of laughter. 

The Wigans, who did so much for the English 
stage, were also friends of ours. It was at the time 
when Wigan was manager of the Olympic, where the 
inimitable genius Robson ran his short and brilliant 
course, and used to convulse us with laughter in 
'Villekins and his Dinah,' or dissolve us into tears 
in ' The Porter's Knot.' 

Towards the end of the fifties my sister-in-law 
was attacked by the malady which ultimately caused 
her death. Her devoted friend and physician. Dr. 
Gueneau de Mussy, advised her to leave the turmoil 
of London, and my brother took a nice roomy old- 
fashioned house on the top of Lavender Hill, Wands- 
worth. There was a large garden which, under the 
assiduous care of Jeanie and her mother, who was 
now a widow and lived with her daughter, was full 
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of roses and other flowers. It was delightful to reach 
this green retreat at such a short distance, and their 
London friends continually found their way down to 
the shady lawn and pleasant company of Elm House. 
In i860 my sister-in-law's brother Hastings lost his 
wife, and he and his four children joined the family 
circle. She doted on children, and was charmed to 
have the care of these little ones. She was the centre 
and sunshine of her home, and yet her heart was 
unsatisfied ; she could not forget the sufferings of 
those who were less happily circumstanced. 

For a time during the Crimean War she had helped 
Miss Stanley in sending supplies to our soldiers and 
their families, and when it was all over she never 
ceased regretting the interest which this public duty 
and hope of doing good on a large scale had afforded 
her. Some time afterwards Miss Octavia Hill asso- 
ciated her in some of her valuable charities, and in 
February, 1873, Mr. Stansfeld, President of the 
Local Government Board, appointed Mrs. Nassau 
Senior to the post of temporary, and, in the following 
January, permanent Inspector ' to inquire and report, 
especially on the female department of workhouses 
and workhouse schools, the care and education of 
pauper girls, and the nursing of infants.' She was 
the first woman ever employed in this capacity. 

My father had always advocated the employment 
of women as inspectors for women, and it would 
have been a great pleasure to him had he known 
that his daughter-in-law would be the first to lead the 
way. Of the zeal and intelligence with which she 
performed her duties it is impossible to speak too 

7 
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highly. She travelled all over the country. When 
at home she would visit unexpectedly a school before 
daylight, to ascertain the atmosphere in which the 
children slept. Her tact and never-failing sweetness 
made suggestion and even reproof welcome from her 
lips. She embodied the result of her inquiries in 
a masterly report, which is still frequently consulted 
by our statesmen. She was one of the first to set 
on foot a Girls' Industrial School in Kensington, and 
the institution of the Girls' Friendly Society was 
mainly due to her suggestion. She warmly advocated 
the boarding-out system ; she used to say the girls 
wanted ' mothering.' 

With all these deep interests and multifarious occu- 
pations there was no one more easily amused and 
apparently light-hearted in society. She had an acute 
sense of fun, and although not witty herself, was, from 
her ready response, the cause of wit in others. Her 
voice in speaking, as in singing, was remarkably 
sweet, like a deep-toned silver bell, and her merry 
laugh, 'without any control but the sweet one of 
gracefulness,' made all around her gay. She was 
great in organizing balls, tableaux, theatricals, to 
please the children and young people. As already 
stated, her own acting and her reading of Shakespeare 
were admirable. 

She was as much admired and beloved in her 
husband's family as in her own, and I confess it was a 
great blow to me when she took up the public work 
which she performed so well. I knew that her state 
of health required rest, and this was unceasing toil. 
For some time nothing seemed to tire her. She slept 
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badly, yet she rose very early to fulfil her much-loved 
tasks. At length she broke down suddenly. ' I fell 
down as if shot !' she said to me ; and she was con- 
demned to absolute repose. How beautiful she used 
to look, lying on her couch, in her white draperies, as 
bright and as sympathetic as ever! Her friends 
flocked to see her as often as the doctors would permit 
them ; and she continued to assist with her advice and 
experience those who were engaged in the work which 
interested her so deeply. 

Mrs. Hughes took a cottage at Totland Bay, in 
the Isle of Wight. It stood on the green cliffs over- 
looking the Needles and the sea — that wonderful bay, 
sparkling with crystals and brilliant sands. The garden 
was full of flowers and perfumes : a hedge "of sweet- 
briar and sweet peas surrounded it. My sister-in- 
law delighted in the air and scenery. She made 
several pretty oil-sketches of the views. She used to 
go about in the lanes and on the cliffs in a reclining 
chair, propelled by her husband, son, or brother. 
Surrounded by her family, within reach of congenial 
friends (both Watts and Tennyson were within a 
walk), her health improved greatly in the perfect peace 
and sunshine. Hopes were entertained of her per- 
manent recovery, and on her return to Elm House she 
resumed, in the joy of her emancipation, her usual busy 
life. But she over-estimated her strength ; she did too 
much ; and one evening, on her return from a visit to 
an old and invalid uncle, to whom she had been singing, 
she was struck down by her old enemy. The next 
time I saw her she was dying, and on Saturday, 
March 24, 1877, at three o'clock in the morning, she 
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passed away, to the heart-rending grief of all around 
her. 

She herself had no fear of death. Her religious 
faith was strong and deep, and, at the same time, 
broad and liberal, for she belonged to the school of 
F. D. Maurice. The next world was more real to her 
than the present. She wrote to me some years before, 
when a terrible tragedy had occurred — the death by 
drowning of her nephew, a promising boy of ten years 
old, a godson of Maurice, who was on a visit to her 
and her mother : 

' I never regret the death of anyone, and I abso- 
lutely feel joy when a child dies. ... I am not low- 
spirited, dear, so do not fidget about me. I am cheerful, 
for I do not think that anything in life is real, and 
heaven, the only reality, will be so soon present to all 
of us ; so it does not much matter what happens here. 
We shall all be joyful, and we shall all love each other 
perfectly, there.' 

Although it was against her principles to grieve, 
her heart suffered, and it was long before she got over 
the effects of this terrible blow. 

Beautiful as she had been in life, she was even more 
lovely in death. Mme. Lind Goldschmidt, who loved 
her very dearly, and to whom I at once communicated 
the sad tidings, wrote : 

' How good of you to write to me. Well I can 
understand that you do not yet feel resigned. But 
such an angel as she looked in her coffin we must not 
wish back again to life. No doubt she must have died 
with a vision of her Saviour. Never shall I forget the 
sight.' 
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Indeed, it was difficult to feel resigned at the early- 
close of a life so lovely and beneficent. The following 
lines — I know not who wrote them — appeared in the 
next week's Spectator : 

' True woman, gentle, and yet strong, 
To strive with misery and wrong ; 
Thy voice was like a rhythmic song 
Mid aimless voices ! 

' The Poet, whose fine ear hath caught 
The music with which life is fraught, 
Through all discordant deed and thought, 
Is loved and honoured. 

' He does but listen, and translate 
For us who stand behind the gate 
The harmonies for which we wait, 
And yet discover not. 

' But thou with patient loving care 
Didst add a lost note here and there 
To the world's symphony, and dare 
To make it sweeter. 

' We, who have not learnt to play 
The tune God sets us day by day. 
Look up with wondering eyes, and say, 
" What was thy secret ?" ' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LONDON IN THE FIFTIES. 

Sanguine politicians hoped that the Great Exhibition 
of 185 1 would inaugurate the reign of universal peace 
and goodwill. A little more than a year afterwards 
England lost, as we thought, the last of her military 
heroes in Arthur, Duke of Wellington. He was 
treated during his life with almost royal honours ; 
everyone, gentle or simple, bowed to him as he passed 
(it always gave me a thrill to meet him), and he 
invariably responded by a military salute. 

He lay in state like a king after he died, and his 
public funeral was a grand sight. Dean Milman offered 
me a seat in St. Paul's, but I preferred going with my 
father to the Athenaeum to see the procession, which I 
afterwards regretted, for I heard that the Dean's read- 
ing of the service was most impressive. The most 
striking feature in the procession was the Duke's 
charger, led along with his master's boots reversed in 
the stirrups ; and also I was much moved by the 
solemn tones of the ' Dead March,' the sound dying 
away as each successive regiment marched past, to be 
taken up by the one that followed. 

Not many months elapsed ere there were rumours 
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of disturbance, and early in 1854 the Crimean War 
broke out, and the reign of peace was over. 

With what intense interest we at home followed the 
fortunes of our brave soldiers, and with what grief and 
indignation we heard of their sufferings, caused pardy 
by carelessness and jobbery, will never be forgotten by 
those who lived at that time. The Saturday Review 
rose into fame by its unflinching determination to 
expose these abuses. 

On one memorable evening in the winter of 1855, 
we young people (our father and mother were abroad) 
had the honour of receiving Sir Colin Campbell at 
dinner at Hyde Park Gate on his way back from 
Windsor. He had left the Crimea with the intention 
of placing his resignation in the hands of the Queen, 
but Her Majesty persuaded him to retract his decision. 
' I told the Queen,' he said to us, ' that I would not 
have resumed my sword at the command of a King, 
but that I could refuse Her Majesty nothing.' 

He had an old-fashioned fatherly courtesy, which, 
joined to his great reputation, made him very fas- 
cinating ; and when he kissed our hands and bade us 
' Good-bye,' we were deeply affected at the thoughts of 
the life of danger, privation and difficulty to which he 
was returning. Happily, he had not nearly terminated 
his victorious career. He was a very remarkable- 
looking man, lion-like in appearance. His grizzled 
hair stood up stiff and curly ; hard work, climate, and 
anxiety had ploughed deep furrows in his face, and in 
every line one read power and determination. Although 
their callings were so different, both he and his A.D.C., 
Sir Anthony Stirling, were great friends of my father's. 
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and many of Lord Clyde's conversations in Paris are 
recorded in his journals. 

In Sir Anthony Stirling's latter days he built for 
himself the White House in the Knightsbridge 
Road, and in it he used to receive a very amusing 
circle of statesmen, philosophers, artists, men of dis- 
tinction and of promise of all kinds. Smoking was 
the rule, and as women were not so ' advanced ' in 
those days, they were invited only occasionally. 
These parties were the origin of the Cosmopolitan 
Club. 

We spent many delightful evenings at Stratheden 
House, then the abode of Lord-Chancellor Campbell, 
and at Kent House, close by. TAai Kent House 
has now disappeared, together with all the interesting 
people who at that time occupied it, with the exception 
of Mr. Charles Villiers, the Father of the House of 
Commons. His sister, Lady Theresa, the wife of 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, possessed every charm. 
Beautiful, clever, full of grace and kindness, Richard 
Ford used to say that she was 'one of those beings 
now and then sent from heaven to show us what the 
angels are like.' Her mother, Mrs. Villiers, a most 
agreeable lady, the Dowager Lady Morley, than 
whom no one was ever more witty and amusing, 
the reigning Lord and Lady Morley, Mr. Charles 
Villiers, and the children of the two families, com- 
pleted the circle — an honourable exception to the rule 
that in England two families cannot live under the 
same roof Lady Theresa was the principal hostess ; 
her cordial welcome put everyone in good humour. 
There is a disposition among those who pride them- 
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selves on sincerity to carp at this delightful social 
adaptability, but it is seldom possessed by any but 
really kind-hearted people, and if they forget us when 
we are absent, it is not that they cease to care for us, 
only there is no room in their memory for so many at 
once, any more than there is for all their friends 
together in an ordinary London drawing-room ; we 
must be content to take our turn. 

Kent House, however, could hold as many people 
as the hospitable hostess could desire. It was a large 
Georgian house, standing alone, and looking on the 
Park — the same aspect as our own more humble 
abode ; a balcony ran round it, on which one of the 
members of the family was accused of taking an air 
bath every morning. There was a spacious drawing- 
room devoted to conversation, and smaller rooms on 
the first floor, and in the large dining-room they had 
music and dancing and acting, besides the most 
amusing dinner-parties. 

On one evening three or four friends, of whom 
Kinglake was one, were sitting together in the 
drawing-room, when Thackeray, then in the zenith of 
his fame, strode through the room, and I said idly, ' I 
should like to know that man,' on which ' Eothen ' 
started up and brought the great novelist into our 
circle. 

It stamps one as a fossil to remember the coming 
out of 'Vanity Fair,' and yet it was not my first 
acquaintance with Thackeray's writings. My father 
took in no periodicals except the time - honoured 
Quarterly and Edinburgh, believing that we young 
people would read nothing else ; and great was our 
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joy when on a short visit to Margate in the early 
forties we found on the table of the reading-room 
several enticing magazines. Of their contents I 
remember only 'The Great Hoggarty Diamond.' 

A few years later, when ' Vanity Fair ' came out, we 
let several numbers go by, from the dislike my father 
had of reading novels in numbers, and, besides, we 
had a sort of idea that it was an imitation of Dickens. 
When at length we relaxed from our rule, we were as 
much electrified as our neighbours, and looked forward 
as eagerly to each successive number. Thackeray 
was the first novelist to make London society amusing ; 
in general nothing can be duller than imaginary parties, 
however entertaining real ones may be to the actors 
therein. 

After the first introduction, Thackeray frequently 
came to our house, and we met him, of course, every- 
where ; but I never thoroughly appreciated him until 
I knew his daughters and saw him in his own house. 
I first saw Miss Thackeray at an amateur pantomime 
founded on Guy Fawkes, which amused all London in 
the early fifties. The leaps of Harlequin, Mr. Bidwell 
of the Foreign Office, were astounding ; but I think 
the heartiest laugh was excited when Guy Fawkes 
asked the man in the cellar, ' What is your name ?' 
and he replied : ' Lord Monteagle, formerly Spring 
Rice.' We all turned round to look at the Lord 
Monteagle of our day (no relation to the detector of 
Guy Fawkes), the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was in the audience, and who joined in the merriment. 
Just before us sat Thackeray, and his daughter, then a 
very young lady, in a white bernous. I looked at 
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her with great interest, and was delighted when her 
father introduced her, and asked us to call on his girls. 
We soon became great friends. 

One day he gave a grand dinner at Greenwich, and 
I called for the Thackerays in Onslow Square. He 
put his head out of his study window and cried : 
'Wait till I have killed her!' I think the victim was 
Helen Pendennis. 

Once when we were taking him home from a party, 
as we were passing through Curzon Street, he looked 
up at a small house squeezed in by the side of a public- 
house, and said : ' Look there ! that is where Becky 
lived, and I lost hundreds of pounds.' 

My father delighted in Thackeray's novels, and 
wrote a review of them, now included in his ' Essays 
on Fiction.'* Not long ago Mrs. Ritchie wrote to 
me : ' I am trying to write a preface to " Vanity Fair," 
and I found myself describing your father coming up 
on his horse, with a very loose rein, carrying the review 
in his hand. My daddy always said that it gave him 
a start.' I replied : ' As if one could give a start 
to a rider who has already won the race.' It was a 
rare instance of an author being satisfied with a 
criticism of his works. 

Our intimacy became still closer when the 
Thackerays occupied the charming house he built in 
Palace Green. It was inaugurated by a play founded 
on ' Lovel the Widower.' The younger Miss 
Thackeray, afterwards Mrs. Leslie Stephen, was a 
first-rate actress. She and Miss Bayne and Miss 
Cameron performed the parts of the three old ladies, 
* Published by Longmans, 1864. 
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and were admirably droll. Thackeray resisted all 
attempts to make him act, unless he might have nothing 
to say. So he came on at the end as Mr. Bottomley, 
and the applause was deafening. 

Like everyone else, he was very fond of my sister- 
in-law, and a frequent visitor at Elm House. On one 
occasion he took my nephew to a circus, and a charm- 
ing account of it appeared in the ' Roundabout 
Papers,' in which my nephew figured as 'Walter 
Junior^ 

We used to have all sorts of fun with the 
Thackerays — once a cooking party in the kitchen, 
when we felt very picturesque in caps and aprons ; I 
was not up to more than peeling potatoes, but some 
of the young ladies — notably the Miss Coles — mani- 
fested great skill. Another time Miss Thackeray 
took us to the manager's box at the play, and between 
the acts we went behind the scenes and talked to the 
actors. When the curtain was down we went on the 
stage, and how cold and draughty it felt, and how dull 
and squalid ! It was enough to cure one of being 
stage-struck. 

Thackeray's chivalrous devotion to his mother, a 
beautiful, dignified old lady, and the pains he took to 
make himself agreeable to his womankind, made it 
delightful to see him in the midst of his family. He 
was extremely sociable, and one was sure of a warm 
welcome from old and young whenever one crossed 
the threshold. 

We used to meet frequently and take long walks in 
Kensington Gardens. In the summer of the year 
1 863 I met him alone, and he walked with me, and in 
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the course of conversation said that his physician, Dr. 
Ferguson, had told him that unless he took the 
greatest care he could not live many months, and he 
added that he was resigned to the idea, as his 
daughters were now able to take care of themselves. 
He looked so strong and full of life that I could not 
believe him, and it was a great shock when on 
Christmas Day, 1863, we heard of his sudden death. 

No two people could be much more unlike in many 
respects than Thackeray and my father, yet they got 
on capitally. There was one strong link between them 
in my father's great liking for his daughters, and 
Thackeray was drawn to all who were fond of them. 
They would come in very kindly in the evening when 
we were alone, for my father's health generally shut 
him up in the winter, and after they were gone he 
would say, ' Those are two very agreeable girls,' or 
some other expression of approbation, which for him, 
who never gushed, was high praise. 

No one who knew intimately Thackeray's younger 
daughter — the first Mrs. Leslie Stephen — could ever 
forget her. The heroine in her sister's novel, ' Old 
Kensington,' must have been drawn from her. Her 
beautiful bronze hair, brilliantly white teeth, and delicate 
complexion, one minute with the soft tint of the China 
rose, and then again white as a lily, together with the 
crisp daintiness of her dress, gave one the impression 
of the most exquisite freshness. One day she would 
look like the young girl she really was, and on the 
next twenty years older, so varying were her moods 
and expression. To those with whom she felt no 
sympathy she appeared cold and reserved, for she was 
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sincere almost to bluntness ; but beneath this exterior 
was a most tender and loving heart. She was one of 
those people who do not /t^e ; they /ove, and are 
beloved in return. She probably possessed the literary 
talent of the family, for her letters were most enter- 
taining, and her conversation full of fun. She and I 
became much attached to each other. We did all 
sorts of things together ; we got up a Latin class, and 
shared a district, besides the frivolous amusements that 
I have already described. 

To own that one knew personally the poet Rogers 
stamps one as a septuagenarian as much as recollecting 
the first appearance of ' Vanity Fain' He was very 
kind to young ladies, and I frequently drove with him 
and breakfasted with him. Lord Glenelg, who was a 
great friend of mine, albeit forty years older, was often 
present at these breakfasts, and a great support to me, 
for if I happened to be alone with the poet my enjoy- 
ment was tempered with awe. Once I remember I 
was so rash as to observe idly that the hands of the 
Magdalene in the splendid Titian which he bequeathed 
to the nation seemed to me unfinished. He would 
not let this foolish remark pass for what it was worth 
— nothing — but ordered his servant Edmund to take 
down the picture, and bring it in from the adjoining 
room. To my shame, it was set on the breakfast- 
table, and my host proceeded to prove to me how 
thoughtless my remark had been. He had also a 
habit in society of talking of those who were present 
in a loud voice, for he was very deaf; sometimes his 
remarks were anything but complimentary, and it was 
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very confusing to pass, as a listener, for an accomplice. 
But, in spite of my fear, I enjoyed his society, his 
excellent stories, and his recollections of other days 
exceedingly. He was beginning (quite wrongly) to 
fancy himself superannuated when I knew him. I 
remember sitting next to him at dinner one day, and 
being intensely amused by his stories of Mrs. Jordan 
and her contemporaries, when he suddenly broke off, 
saying, ' But people now do not care for these old- 
world stories.' I saw him in his latter days at Brighton. 
He softened much as time went on, and my last im- 
pression of him is sitting in the bow window of his 
house, in his wheeled chair, thoroughly enjoying the 
sunset, which was flooding the sky and sea with waves 
of crimson and gold. His sister. Miss Rogers, was 
as sociable as her brother, and received much the 
same agreeable people in her house in the Regent's 
Park. I once met the poet Wordsworth there ; but 
all I remember of him is that he wore green spectacles. 
I do not think he spoke a word. 

Many other remarkable people besides Rogers were 
celebrated for their breakfast-parties. In short, these 
were the palmy days of breakfasts. When two or 
three politicians wished to lay their heads together, or 
two friends wanted an intimate chat without interrup- 
tion, they asked each other to breakfast. My father 
used to breakfast in this way two or three times a 
week with Lord Lansdowne, and constantly a friend 
or two dropped in at our table. Lord Dalmeny (father 
of the late Premier), Mr. Tufnell, Mr. Charles Villiers, 
were among our most frequent impromptu guests. 
Besides these intimate little gatherings, hreakfast^arizes 
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were all the fashion. Lord Lansdowne, Monckton 
Milnes (Lord Houghton), Bunsen, ' Bear ' EUice, Van 
de Weyer, Sir Henry Holland, Rogers, Sydney Smith, 
and many other distinguished people, constantly gave 
them. So did my father, and the most interesting 
and nourishing conversations I ever heard took place on 
these occasions. No one could say that such parties 
were a waste of time, for it was more improving to listen 
to Whately, Hallam, Macaulay, Guizot, or Tocque- 
ville, than to read a chapter of their works. It is not 
a form of society which would suit the present day, 
when everything is so large and crowded ; these parties 
were too small to be of any use in paying off social 
debts, and gave no opportunity for display of wealth. 
The same people were invited over and over again if 
they were good talkers or good listeners, or people 
that others wished to meet. There was usually 
some leading talker, such as Macaulay, or the other 
luminaries I have mentioned. My father was a capital 
host, and knew how to induce the guests to play their 
appropriate parts. 

Women were seldom invited, unless by special 
request, or if they were known to be good listeners, 
or not too shy to join in general conversation, for a 
separate tHe-a-tete in such a party was fatal. ' Women 
are non-conductors,' Mrs. Grote used to say ; but there 
were brilliant exceptions, such as Mme. Mohl, Mme. 
de Peyronnet, Mrs. Grote, Mrs. Marcet, and one or 
two more who knew when to talk and when to listen. 

One of my great treats, after I was about twelve 
years old, was to be called down occasionally to fill a 
gap in the dinner-table when a guest failed, or a 
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fourteenth was wanted. I have never forgotten the 
kindness which many of our guests showed to me — 
for instance, Mr. Edward Villiers, who had all the 
charm of his family, Mr. Van de Weyer, Mr. Edward 
Romilly, Sir Edmund Head, Mr. Babbage, and others, 
too many to enumerate, who were kind enough to 
treat me as if I had been grown-up. Most especially 
I remember Sir Charles Eastlake. His gentle manners 
set me completely at ease ; he seemed as willing to 
talk to a little girl as he would have been to a great 
politician or philosopher. He had a high appreciation 
and great liking for my father, as one reads in Lady 
Eastlake's biography of her husband. She herself 
was hardly less distinguished. It was only the other 
day that she was still amongst us, and to the last there 
was no conversation more interesting and instructive. 
As years went on we became more and more intimate ; 
but I never saw so much of her as in the year 1886, 
when we both had houses on the, to me, most delightful 
spot in the world, Albury Heath, and we met at least 
once a day. 

A very prominent character in our circle was Charles 
Babbage, the celebrated calculator. His Saturday- 
evening parties were thronged with the dlite of culti- 
vated society. One saw there all the lions of the day. 
I remember well the tall, powerful form of George 
Borrow, in whose books I revelled ; and on another 
occasion Dickens, the Grand Duchess Stephanie of 
Baden, and once Mme. Hahn-Hahn, whose novels 
were much relished at that time, when they were 
thought a little risky : in the present day they would 
be considered rather tame. 
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Mr. Babbage lived in a small house in Dorset 
Square, with a very commonplace drawing-room, a 
contrast to the company. In the middle was the cele- 
brated calculating machine, and in a corner the ' silver 
lady,' a figure about two feet high, which moved her 
head and arms most gracefully, and even moved her eyes. 

The origin of these parties was on this wise. When 
he first came to London, Mr. Babbage's mother lived 
with him. She was anxious to see some of the remark- 
able people he talked about, but she was too old and 
infirm to mix in society, so he contrived to place her 
in a corner of his drawing-room, whence she could see 
all the guests as they came in without the fatigue of 
being introduced to them. I have heard that he also 
had a room for the servants, with tea and coffee, 
papers and books, to prevent their waiting outside in 
the cold. 

A most inveterate diner-out for a period of, I should 
think, half a century, was the late Abraham Hayward. 
He was not a great favourite with young women, for 
he was in the habit of telling questionable stories. 
But he was undoubtedly clever and amusing, and very 
accurate. I have heard him say, ' My dear fellow, / 
am always right,' and he was right. It has been said 
that he never repeated himself; but all his acquaint- 
ances were not of this opinion, for a witty lady, the 
daughter of a well-known novelist {noi Miss Thackeray), 
said of him, ' Mr. Hayward ought really to get a new 
barrel for his organ.' He once remarked impertinently 
to the same lady : 

'Of course, you do not know what a /aztx pas 
means.' 
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' Is it ai pas de deux ?' she retofted. 

There was another well-known diner-out, Mr. 
Fleming. He was very small and lively, and Mrs. 
Grote called him the Flea. He was introduced to 
society by Charles Duller, whose great friend he was, 
and made his way by his pleasant manners and amusing 
gossip. It was said that when Lady Palmerston wanted 
to know which way the political wind blew, she sent 
him out on a horse in the Park. He was very good- 
looking, and we were all much exercised to guess his 
age. He wore an undeniable brown wig, and had a 
lovely complexion and brilliant teeth, how much due 
to art no one could tell. 

There was a story current that his rooms in St. 
James's Street were once entered by a burglar. Mr. 
Fleming was in bed, and saw the tablecloth move, so 
he jumped out, locked the door, and screamed ' Police !' 
from a window. The man was caught, and next day 
Mr. Fleming appeared against him at the police office; 
but the policeman would not take his deposition, for 
he said it was a little old gentleman with a bald head 
who summoned him in the night, not the smart young 
man who stood before him. 

Lady Chantrey, the widow of the sculptor, used to 
give very pleasant and frequent dinners. I remember 
one party at her house at which Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone, Lockhart, the Miss Nightingales (then not so 
well known to fame), and Sir Edwin Landseer were 
present. Landseer looked round the table, and re- 
marked that in future years no one would believe that 
it was once the fashion for ladies never to show their 
ears. This was true, for the ears were always con- 
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cealed by the hair. ' Tire-bouchons a I'Anglaise ' were 
then the mode. Happily it passed away very soon 
after I came out, for the ringlets increased the size of 
the head and threw the figure out of proportion. 

Another, still uglier, fashion was the wearing of 
' fronts ' by elderly ladies. Women were ashamed-^pf 
white hair, which is now justly considered an Ofna- 
ment. My mother wore a black front or wig, which 
was bound on the forehead with black velvet (it was 
thought beautiful to have as high a forehead as pos- 
sible : some people shaved theirs), until she was seventy, 
on which day she went to the hairdresser and came 
back with her own lovely silver curls, to our great 
astonishment and satisfaction. 

Besides those whom I have already mentioned, there 
were several very clever ladies with whom we were 
intimate, and whom in my young days I assiduously 
cultivated, for I always preferred the society of those 
who were older than myself. 

I remember going when quite a child to help Mrs. 
Austin correct her proofs. I cannot imagine what use 
I could possibly have been to her, but it was very 
kind of her to allow me to suppose that I helped her. 
She long survived my father, and to the last I had 
great pleasure in visiting her and Mr. Austin at their 
little cottage at Weybridge. It was astonishing and 
delightful to hear him talk : every sentence that 
dropped from his lips was as definite and bright as a 
newly-coined sovereign, and every opinion clear and 
decided. His delicate health, which prevented his 
taking the position he ought to have held or earning 
a regular income, had made their early life a hard 
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struggle : Mrs. Austin did her best by her admirable 
translations to supply deficiencies, but it was hard 
work, and very inadequately remunerated. They 
travelled all over the Continent, chiefly in Germany, 
aifld knew everyone worth knowing, especially all the 
crowned heads, for whom Mrs. Austin seemed to have 
a special attraction. 

The Revolution of 1848 drove them from Paris, 
where they had a most agreeable salon ; but I am sure 
that the happiest period in their lives was the time — 
twelve years — they spent together at Weybridge. It 
was a deferred and long honeymoon. 

Mrs. Austin was very handsome. Her face re- 
sembled her daughter's and grand-daughter's, but her 
manner was totally different, and her conversation 
slow, but very interesting. 

She took rather sad and solemn views of life. I 
remember how gloomy were her prognostications on 
the famous loth April, 1848. It was doubtless my 
ignorance which made me take the whole thing as a 
joke. Every man I knew was a special constable ; no 
vehicle was allowed to pass, so the ladies walked to 
visit each other and heighten each other's terrors. A 
chain was put on our front-door, and the footman spent 
the day looking through the chink, ready to bang it 
together on the approach of the rioters, and two of our 
neighbours — one very tall and the other very short — 
marched up and down before our house with clubs to 
protect us from their fury. Every half hour a mes- 
senger rode down to the lodge opposite to our house 
to say that nothing had happened. Mrs. Austin came 
to us: 'There will be bloodshed,' she said, in a 
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sepulchral voice. Another lady, whose son was a 
special constable, exclaimed, ' If only I had another 
son I should not mind.' Next day I rode down to 
meet my father at the Duke of York's steps, and the 
little boys groaned at me. And that was all I knew 
of the Chartist demonstration. 

Mrs. Austin found her master at Weybridge in her 
pony Jemmy, who had a stronger will than any animal 
I ever came across, and who refused to move unless 
Mr. Austin would pull him uphill. It was to Mrs. 
Austin that I heard Sir George Lewis one day in our 
house make his celebrated speech that ' Life would be 
very tolerable if it were not for its amusements.' 

We used frequently to meet Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
whose reputation for wit and humour has survived to 
this day ; she was kind enough to talk to me very often. 
Lady Duff Gordon {n^e Cornwall), whose son married 
Lucy Austin, was another charming old lady. She 
was a contemporary of Lord Lansdowne, and had the 
manners and racy expressions of that period. 

There was no one equal to Lady William Russell, 
the mother of three distinguished sons — Hastings, 
Duke of Bedford, Lord Arthur Russell, and Lord 
Ampthill. We made her acquaintance at Carlsbad 
in the year 1840. Soon afterwards she took the 
Stephens' house next door to us in Hyde Park Gate, 
and we became very intimate. Her sons never forgot 
the interest my father took in their studies and 
opinions, and were always grateful for the assistance 
he gave them. Lady William was a very cultivated 
as well as charming woman. She read a great deal, 
and was a classical scholar. She told me that the 
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Princess Lieven once said to her, ' You are very- 
agreeable, but you would be much more so if you did 
not read so much,' the Princess being in the habit 
of taking in all her information orally. 

Lady William had a severe accident in 1861, and 
never walked again or went to parties, but all the 
cream of society collected round her every afternoon 
and evening. Her salon was more agreeable than any 
French salon, for there was less formality. Its youth 
was kept up by her three devoted sons, Lord and 
Lady Palmerston, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Lady 
Westmoreland — in short, all the most remarkable 
political and literary people constantly went there, 
and the foreign element was not wanting. One of 
the wittiest, cleverest, and most interesting habitues 
was Mme. de Peyronnet, one of whose charming 
daughters married Lord Arthur Russell. Mme. de 
Peyronnet was English by birth, and her handsome, 
stately person was thoroughly English, while she had 
the brilliancy and sociability of her adopted country. 
She wrote almost as well as she talked, and I hope 
that some of her writings may be collected and given 
to the world. I say almost, for nothing in writing 
comes up to the spontaneous flow, the varied tones 
and gestures, which accompany good conversation. 

Not one of Lady William's distinguished sons 
reached the age allotted to man. The last survivor 
was Lord Arthur. To great modesty he joined the 
most varied information and interests, he was an 
ardent politician, he delighted in books and conversa- 
tion, but he was equally happy and at home in country 
life, and knew the history of every beast and bird and 
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flower. He was the most sympathetic and helpful 
of friends, and his loss is an abiding grief to all who 
had the happiness of knowing him. 

Another Englishwoman (married abroad), my dear 
old friend Mme. Mohl, was a constant visitor at Lady 
William's whenever she was within reach, as well as 
her husband, the celebrated Orientalist, Julius Mohl. 
I have spoken of her at so much length elsewhere,* 
and, what is far better, allowed her and M. Mohl to 
speak for themselves in their amusing and interesting 
letters, that I feel there is nothing more to say, and, 
indeed, she was such an original person that a few 
sentences would give no idea of her striking person- 
ality. 

We knew Mrs. Gaskell only a few years before she 
left the world which she enriched by her genius. She 
was most womanly and attractive ; the expression of 
her countenance was lovely, and her manner very 
prepossessing. I had a charming letter from her on 
my marriage, and was looking forward to seeing more 
of her when we were startled by her sudden death, in 
the full plenitude of her powers, in the new home 
which she had so lovingly prepared for her family. It 
is distressing to think how many delightful tales would 
have issued from her pen. She did not think it neces- 
sary to be either immoral, irreligious, or improper to 
gain the ear of the public, and she never wrote any- 
thing better than her last unfinished work, ' Wives and 
Daughters.' 

* ' Letters and Recollections of Julius and Mary Mohl,' by M. C. 
M. Simpson. Kegan Paul and Co., 1888. Their letters to Lady 
William are published in this book. 
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A very different lady, whom I knew long and well, 
and liked extremely, was Mrs. Procter, 'Our Lady of 
Bitterness,' as ' Eothen ' calls her ; but I cannot say that 
I ever found much bitterness in her, except to those 
(such as Carlyle) who spoke evil of the people she 
loved. She wrote scarcely anything for the press, and 
her papers were burnt after her death, which was a 
great pity, as she kept up long correspondences with 
interesting people and wrote admirable letters herself. 
But her forte was talking, and no one was more agree- 
able and piquant. All the literary world flocked to 
her rooms in the Queen Anne's, and afterwards in the 
Albert Hall, Mansions, but I think I enjoyed her 
society even more in the older days, when the health 
of her distinguished husband kept the crowd away 
from the house in Weymouth Street, where I often 
found her alone and enjoyed a thorough good chat. 
It was something to know a lady who had been a 
friend of Charles Lamb, and whose beauty was much 
admired by him. Indeed, she retained great traces of 
it to the last in her delicate features and clear eyes and 
complexion. 

Lady Bell, the widow of the eminent anatomist, was 
in her latter years a great friend of mine. She lived 
to a great age, and was still beautiful. It was most 
interesting to hear her talk of old times, and among 
other events describe the Eglinton Tournament, at 
which she was present in the pouring rain under an 
umbrella — a decided anachronism. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COUNTRY HOUSES. 

My father was extremely fond of country-house visit- 
ing, both in England and abroad, on account of the 
much greater opportunity it gives for intimacy than 
town-Hfe affords, and also he used to say that living 
in other people's houses ' got one out of one's ways.' 
I remember one year when we paid eleven visits 
running, at the end of which I felt, as Sir Walter 
Scott says, like a poodle which has been standing 
too long on its hindlegs ; but he was quite ready to 
begin again in a week or two. 

We frequently went to Ireland, where, besides his 
great friends Archbishop Whately and Lord Rosse, 
my father had two brothers married and settled. The 
elder, Henry, was a retired colonel in the army, married 
to an Irish lady (Miss Fitzhenry), who bought a 
charming little place — Glassdrummond, in County 
Down — close to the sea and the Mourne Mountains. 
The other, Edward, who was twenty years younger, 
began life as a soldier, got very tired of peace duties, 
left the army at twenty-five, when he became a cap- 
tain, and was appointed one of the assistant- com- 
missioners in the north of Ireland, under the new 
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Poor Law, and afterwards Poor Law Commissioner 
at Dublin.* 

In 1844 my father and Uncle Edward took for the 
summer Buncrana Castle, a tumbledown, picturesque 
old place, overlooking Loch S willy. It was, as we 
irreverent cockneys said, like a scene in a ballet : the 
house was perched upon a cliff, the loch in front, and 
the mountains behind, surrounded by wooded walks, 
and, of course, a glen. No Irish place is without a 
glen. 

There were some interesting people in the neigh- 
bourhood. In a letter to Lord Lansdowne my father 
wrote : ' Among the natives the most interesting that I 
have seen is Mr. Hastings, the Rector of Kilmacrenan, 
a man of high birth, for he is next in remainder to 
Lord Huntingdon and married to a daughter of Lord 
Granard's, and in manner and appearance the most 
perfect specimen of the best class of old Irish clergy. 
Forty-four years ago, having served and still serving 
in one of the Irish militia regiments, he took orders 
and became curate of Selbridge in the County Wicklow. 
But the state of the country was not such as to enable 
any good officer to be spared. So he kept his military 
rank and drew his pay, and on Sundays used to put on 
a gown over his military trousers and boots, and directly 
he left the pulpit put on his red coat and parade his men. 
He was rewarded with the rectory of Kilmacrenan, in 
the centre of the remotest part of Donegal, containing 
10,000 people and about 140 square miles. Ribbandism, 
Orangeism, Catholicism, and Protestantism had been so 
fierce that his predecessor was actually worried out. 
* He was killed by a railway accident in 1865. 
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The political differences he could not appease, but he 
thought he could the religious ones. So he begged 
the Catholic priest and the Presbyterian minister to 
meet him at Letterkenny, then as now the nearest 
town, on a market or fair day, gave them as good a 
dinner as the place could afford, and as much whisky 
punch as he could induce them to take (not a little), 
and then walked with them in high glee round the fair. 
Much astonishment was excited by this strange con- 
junction, and to strengthen its effect he engaged them 
to meet him at the borders of his own parish. The 
meeting took place, they rode together over the whole 
parish, and concluded the evening in the whisky-cabin 
by potations which would have disturbed lay heads. 
Since that time he has had no religious differences. 
His church now wants repair, and the Catholic priest 
(who, by-the-bye, is a Repeal warden) has sent him £2 
for his own subscription, and recommended it from the 
altar.' 

Another neighbour was the agent, Mr. Bateson — 
Tom Bateson, as he was called — also a man of good 
birth and connections, to whose stories we listened 
with avidity. He told us that some years earlier he 
was agent to Mr. Harvey, who owned a large estate 
on Lough S willy. In the middle of this property a 
green promontory ran out into the loch, which Bateson 
thought would be a good site for a marine villa. It 
was occupied by five fishing families. He gave them 
five years' rent to induce them to go, levelled their 
cabins, turned their potato-grounds into a garden, and 
began to build the house. A conspiracy was formed 
to shoot him ; 200 persons engaged in it, and ^20 
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was subscribed. The place was fixed on ; it was a 
solitary strand, about ten minutes' walk from Bun- 
crana Castle (on it we erected in 1844 our private 
bathing-house). Five persons had engaged to do the 
job, and there can be little doubt that it would have 
been effected if one of them had not been arrested 
for some other offence and betrayed his companions 
to save himself The conspirators were indicted and 
tried, but the jury did not venture to convict them. 

Mr. Bateson did not ultimately escape. He was 
beaten to death in Monaghan, in the summer of 185 1, 
for having turned into a model farm two or three 
farms whose tenants he had ejected. 

We also saw a good deal of the Macnaghtens and 
Macauslands, whose places, then called Bushmills and 
Fruit Hill (the fine old Irish names, Dunderave and 
Drenagh, have been restored), were within a long 
drive. One of the Miss Macauslands soon afterwards 
became my aunt. 

The Dean, then Canon, and Mrs. Milman and their 
sons were travelling over Ireland this summer in a 
huge barouche, and spent a few days with us. They 
were kind enough not to mind roughing it, for our 
splendour did not go very deep, and the rats and mice 
were very intrusive. The survivors of the party even 
now frequently allude to that amusing time. 

The Milmans were among our oldest friends. The 
Dean and my father were at Eton together, and after- 
wards lived in the same circle in London. I have in 
the Dean's handwriting a memorandum of my father's 
election in 1835 to ' T^e Club,'* as its members proudly 

* It still flourishes. 
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called it, instituted by Dr. Johnson. They met at dinner 
every other Tuesday. They were not required to 
notify their attendance beforehand, consequently there 
was sometimes a very small, and at others a large, but 
always a pleasant party. Almost all the most agree- 
able men in London belonged to it. These were the 
only men's dinners my father liked, or would ever go 
to, except now and then to the Political Economy 
Club. 

My first remembrance of the Milman family dates 
from the summer of 1837, when we both had houses at 
Ilfracombe, and we young ones had great fun together, 
riding donkeys, drinking tea at each other's houses, 
scrambling over the rocks, etc. At that time there 
were two dear little girls, who both died early, the 
elder of whom was about my age. The great beauty 
and sweetness of Mrs. Milman won my childish heart. 
She was the very ideal of a poet's wife, and the Dean 
dedicated one of his books ' to her who had made the 
poetry of life reality.' The small evening parties at 
their house when he was Canon of Westminster were 
most agreeable. He was an admirable converser, full 
of good stories, and very imposing to look at, hand- 
some, stately, and dignified. At that time he was 
considered a scarcely orthodox theologian, but he has 
long been left behind in that respect. His books are 
too well known and appreciated to need mentioning, 
but I do not know if justice has ever been done to 
his splendid translations of Greek dramatists. His 
' Bacchanals ' especially is a masterpiece. When 
Mme. Ristori was in England she revived his tragedy 
of ' Fazio,' taking the part of Bianca herself The Dean 
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could not resist going to see it, although at that time 
dignitaries of the Church seldom appeared at the 
theatre. We also went, and were delighted, both with 
the piece and its interpreter. It met with complete 
success. 

Almost as long ago as I can remember we used to 
pay long and frequent visits to the Hampdens, first at 
Oxford, where Dr. Hampden was Regius Professor, 
and Ewelme, the living appended to the Professorship, 
and afterwards at Hereford. He was my father's 
cousin, and his daughter was from early years my 
greatest friend. I was present at the curious scene in 
Bow Church when Dr. Hampden's election to the 
bishopric was opposed. He was then considered as a 
dangerous and aggressive theologian by the Tractarian 
party, who highly disapproved of his Bampton Lectures. 
In reality he was a very sincere and orthodox Chris- 
tian, opposed to all innovations, perhaps somewhat 
illiberal both as regards the High and Broad Church 
extremes. He was a shy, silent, unassuming man, 
devoted to his family and a few friends, of whom my 
father was one. 

Oxford society at that time was torn by controversy, 
but it did not matter to us young people, and it would 
be difficult to say whether I most enjoyed our visits to 
Oxford, where my brother and the Hughes', John 
Blackett, and Congreve, and various other old friends, 
then very young, were undergraduates and graduates ; 
to Ewelme, where we scampered over the downs ; or 
afterwards to the stately palace at Hereford, with its 
terraces bordered by roses sloping down to the Wye. 
The palace was almost part of the Cathedral, and it 
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was delightful to sit in the cloisters and listen to the 
chanting and the organ. 

We always went on from Hereford to Whitfield, 
the beautiful place of Mr. and Mrs. Archer Clive. 
Mrs. Clive was the author of the very powerful novel 
' Paul Ferroll,' which made a great sensation. An 
accident in infancy had deprived her of the power of 
walking, but she determined not to let her infirmities 
incapacitate her for an active and useful life, nor did 
they in any way sour her kind and generous dis- 
position. She was an heiress, and lived alone on her 
property, cut off from society, for which she had a 
keen relish, and in which she indulged freely after her 
very happy marriage. Mr. Clive inherited a fine for- 
tune and estate. He was a singularly handsome and 
agreeable man, and their house in town and country 
was always full of the pleasantest people. She went 
to the play and to parties, saw everything worth 
seeing, read everything worth reading, travelled all 
over Italy and France ; rode and drove, and was the 
friend of gentle and simple in her country-home. She 
had not a scrap of vanity or self-consciousness. Her 
poetry, although less known, is more remarkable to my 
mind than her novels. The ' Nine Poems by V.' are 
full of imagination and poetic feeling. In one of them 
she contrasts the happiness of her married life with the 
circumstances of her earlier years : 

' Again I would not bear the longing heart 

Which by thy devious bank, O Rea ! I bore. 

Another home, another scene, have sent 

Life's heaven upon my scarce-believing view. 

Beyond all hope, high e'en as wishes went, 
The blessed now oft seems more good than true.' 
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The poem on the Queen's Fancy Ball was the one 
which attracted most attention. 

The water-cure, under the skilful treatment of Dr. 
Gully, several times cured my father's throat when 
other systems failed, and Malvern was a convenient 
base of operations for our visits in the West. In 
1 85 1 a brilliant circle collected there, and every even- 
ing assembled at the house (Trafalgar House) which 
we took for the summer. Macaulay and his friend 
Ellis, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. and Mrs. Ford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Twisleton, Mr. Jellinger Symons, and last, but 
not least, Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, were staying in the 
town. 

We used to take long rides together, as Carlyle 
said, ' Galloping, galloping, as if you were galloping 
out of the world.' On one of these rides Lord 
Lansdowne told us the well-known story of ' Pigeon 
Paley,' which he had heard from Pitt himself Pitt 
said that 'he once suggested to George IIL that a 
bishopric should be offered to Paley, on which the 
King with his own hands took down from a bookcase 
a copy of Paley 's " Moral Philosophy," and, having 
turned to the chapter on property, handed the volume 
to Pitt, saying that the man who had written that 
chapter should never be made a bishop. '^^ The story, 
therefore, is perfectly true. 

* The chapter is in the following terms (it is introductory) : 
' If you should see a flock of pigeons in a field of corn : and if 
(instead of picking where and what it liked, taking first as much as 
it wanted, and no more) you should see ninety-nine of them gathering 
all they got into a heap : reserving nothing for themselves but the 
chaff and the refuse : keeping this heap for one, and that the weakest, 
perhaps worst pigeon of the flock : sitting round, and looking on, all 

9 
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We had known the Carlyles in London, but these 
weeks made us much more intimate, and henceforth 
they were frequent guests at Hyde Park Gate, and 
Carlyle often joined us in Rotten Row. I am afraid I 
did not quite appreciate his extravagant theories and 
destructive philosophy, but I delighted in the wit and 
humour and originality of Mrs. Carlyle. My husband 
and I spent an evening in Cheyne Row just before 
her death, and I have one of the last letters she ever 
wrote telling me of the horror with which Carlyle 
was looking forward to delivering his address at 
Edinburgh. ' Mr. Carlyle,' she wrote, ' is starting for 
Frystone on his way to Edinburgh, in no humour, 
already, for doing anything but committing suicide. 
I am sure many a man with a good thick skin has 
gone to be hanged more comfortable in his mirid than 
Mr. C. goes to make that tiresome address.' 

The Fords and Seniors have been friends ever since 
the beginning of the century, and perhaps earlier ; for 

the winter, whilst this one was devouring, throwing about, and wasting 
it ; and if a pigeon more hardy or hungry than the rest, touched a 
grain of the hoard, all the others instantly flying upon it and tearing 
it to pieces ; if you should see this you would see nothing more than 
what is every day practised or established among men. Among men 
you see the ninety-and-nine toiling and scraping together a heap of 
superfluities for one ; and this one, too, oftentimes the feeblest and 
worst of the whole set (a child, a woman, a madman or a fool) ; 
getting nothing for themselves all the while but a little of the coarsest 
of the provision which their own industry produces ; looking quietly 
on while they see the fruits of all their labour spent or spoiled ; and 
if one of the number take or touch a particle of the hoard, the others 
joining against him, and hanging him for the theft.' (Book III., 
Part I., Chap, i., p. 119.) 
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in the year 1800 Sir Richard and Lady Ford and my 
grandfather and grandmother had adjacent houses in 
Sloane Street, with parallel gardens, in which the 
children used to meet. Sir Richard had long been 
dead when I first remember his widow, a very clever 
old lady of the ' Ancien Regime,' very aristocratic in 
her notions, abominating railroads, and never choosing 
to enter a train. She was my brother's godmother, 
and used to bring him most beautiful presents. She 
lived in the house (17, Park Street) now inhabited by 
her daughter-in-law, and filled then, as now, with fine 
old pictures. Her sons, Richard (the father of Sir 
Clare, our Ambassador in Rome), author of the 
' Handbook in Spain,' and his brother James, a 
Prebendary of Exeter, were both distinguished men ; 
the latter wrote some very pretty poetry and an 
excellent translation of the ' Divina Commedia.' 
Some people were so wicked as to call them ' Sacred 
and Profane Ford.' Richard, the elder, albeit some- 
what cynical, was a most agreeable companion. He 
was slight, dark, Spanish - looking, with delicate, 
aquiline features ; he was full of wit and fun, and very 
sociable. There were no dinner-parties more agree- 
able than his. He was cultivated, as the French say, 
down to the end of his finger-nails, an accomplished 
draughtsman, and connoisseur. 

There was artistic talent in the family, for his aunt. 
Miss Booth, a pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, painted a 
likeness of my father as a boy of twelve which is 
quite worthy of her master. It is now in the 
possession of my nephew Walter, and I have a 
beautiful pencil copy of it by Morelli. The friendship 

9—2 
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between our families was drawn yet closer by the 
marriage of James Ford's daughter to Tom Hughes, 
my sister-in-law's brother. 

A few miles' drive over the Malvern Hills on the 
top of a coach, and latterly a few minutes through the 
tunnel (an even more striking change of decoration), 
brought us into the totally different county of Hereford- 
shire, where the ground is tossed about in hill and 
dale, unlike the fertile plain of Worcestershire. After 
Hereford and Whitfield we went on to Harpton in 
Radnorshire, first in the time of Sir Frankland Lewis, 
and afterwards in that of his more distinguished son 
and his charming wife. Lady Theresa. George Corne- 
wall Lewis was one of my father's most valued friends. 
He had a singularly cold manner, but no man was 
more beloved in his own family, and appreciated by his 
few intimate friends. He was an amusing contrast to 
his wife, Lady Theresa. I remember her complaining 
at Harpton of a tree which overshadowed the drawing- 
room and interfered with the view. 

' Why cannot you,' said Sir George, ' when you 
come into the country, sit with your back to the 
window and read your book ?' 

When we met him on an electioneering tour in 
Herefordshire he was unbending his mind over 
Whewell's ' Inductive Philosophy ' and Mill's ' Political 
Economy ' in the carriage as they drove from place to 
place. His first question on entering the house of an 
elector was not to ask for his vote, but to inquire it 
any people in the parish had attained one hundred 
years. 

Lewis's writings on the ' Influence of Authority in 
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Matters of Opinion' and the 'Government of De- 
pendencies ' are too profound to be generally popular. 
A very clever lady, Miss Ellen Smith, of Oxford, 
complained to Sir James Stephen of my father, who 
had induced her to buy these books by writing such an 
interesting article upon them. He had pulled out all 
the plums. 

Lewis's calm judgment, great knowledge and con- 
scientiousness, made his early loss a great misfortune 
to the Liberal party. In 1863, at the time of his death, 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the politicians 
of that day agreed with my father that, without doubt, 
he would have become Prime Minister. 

I have known only three English Prime Ministers. 
I have seen Lord Melbourne, who sometimes came 
to dine at Hyde Park Gate in early days, but all I 
remember of him is his very hearty laugh. We used 
frequently to meet Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, and we 
went to their parties in Carlton Gardens. Lord 
Russell we often met, especially at Bowood, and 
Lord Palmerston. We used to go constantly to Lady 
Palmerston's parties, and we paid a very pleasant visit 
to Broadlands in January, 1853. It was a curious 
household. No one ever cared to know what o'clock 
it was : the dinner-hour depended on Lord Palmerston's 
letters. Sometimes it was nine o'clock, an astonishing 
hour in those days, and he and Lady Palmerston used 
to sit up for hours after their guests had gone to bed. 
Lady Shaftesbury was staying in the house, and she 
told us that her mother sometimes came into her room 
at three in the morning in her evening dress. 
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Lady Palmerston had the remains of great beauty. 
Her deep-blue eyes never lost their charm, and she 
was sweetness and kindness itself. In the afternoon 
she took me out driving in her yellow chariot, hung 
upon high C -springs, which swayed to and fro like a 
hammock. We did not start till dusk, so not much of 
the country was visible ; however, the society of my 
kind hostess made our drive very pleasant. I never 
was in such a hot house as Broadlands : when one 
opened the door the air seemed to rush in as from a 
furnace. 

In 1854 we went to Scotland. First to Glenquoich, 
the house of the gentle Bear Ellice. Why he was 
nicknamed the ' Bear ' I never could tell, except that 
he had very shaggy eyebrows. He did not resent the 
appellation, for, like the Master of Bradwardine, he had 
bears on every possible ornament, and on all the little 
tools of the writing-table. I was delighted with the 
beauty and wonderful colouring of the hills and lochs, 
but not so much with the rain. It came down some- 
times in torrents, sometimes in drizzle, day after day, 
but nobody seemed to mind, and we rowed on the 
lake with apparent enjoyment, Mrs. Ellice, our kind 
host's daughter-in-law, singing Scotch songs with the 
greatest composure under a waterproof cloak and hood. 
Nothing gave Mr. Ellice more pleasure than if a guest 
asked at what time the post came in. He would turn 
to his daughter-in-law and say : ' Jeanie, when did the 
post come last ? was it yesterday, or some day last 
week ?' and enjoy the consternation of his visitors. 
Among the guests were Sir William and Lady Moles- 
worth. He was extremely pleasant, simple, and kind, 
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and she was good-nature itself and a very accommo- 
dating travelling companion. 

From Glenquoich we went to Dunrobin. Mr. ElHce 
frightened me by saying that going to Dunrobin was 
as bad as going to Court. Our visit, however, was most 
agreeable. It was in the days of Harriet, Duchess of 
Sutherland, the Mistress of the Robes and friend of the 
Queen. No one could be more kind or more success- 
ful in setting her visitors at ease. She was still very 
handsome. We used to breakfast in a gallery over- 
looking the sea, the pipers playing under the window. 
The Duchess always appeared in the morning in a 
white muslin gown and white shoes, a lace cap 
covered with beetles' wings and a pearl necklace. 
The costume would have been trying to most people, 
but it suited the wearer. The weather had cleared 
up, and the sun shone brilliantly. Nothing can 
equal the beauty of those Highland homes ; there is 
so much variety on sea and land — the very flowers, 
growing down to the shore, bloom more vividly than 
elsewhere. 

We next went to Keir, where we also had a very 
pleasant time. Few men were so interesting as our 
host, Stirling of Keir, author of the delightful ' Cloister 
Life of Charles V.' At Keir we fell in with the 
Molesworths again, and we travelled together to 
Inverary. In consequence of various misadventures, 
we approached Inverary at midnight. We rowed 
across the loch and walked round and round the 
castle, trying to effect an entrance. We had long been 
given up, and we ought to have been ashamed of our- 
selves for our untimely arrival, but we were so fascinated 
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by the grandeur of the scene that we were not, I fear, 
sufficiently penitent. 

We visited Scotland again in 1862; this time we 
went to the Lowlands — to Sir Edward Colebrooke's 
in Lanarkshire, and to Hartrigg, where Lord Camp- 
bell (then Lord-Chancellor) lived. Lord Campbell 
was never so happy as when walking over his fields 
and admiring the broad blue expanse of his swedes. 
He was a valued friend of my father's. He and Lady 
Stratheden would often walk over to call on us on 
Sunday afternoons, and Stratheden House parties 
were most agreeable. We were going to dine with 
him a few months after our visit to Hartrigg, when 
we heard of his sudden death. It was a happy ending 
to a happy and successful life, but a great loss to all 
who knew him. 

My father always kept up his connection with 
Oxford. After Dr. Hampden became Bishop of 
Hereford, we generally stayed with the Master of 
Pembroke, Dr. Jeune. Besides his great liking for 
the place and people, Mr. Senior twice held the Pro- 
fessorship of Political Economy, and he never failed 
to run down to vote on the Liberal side whenever a 
question of interest arose. He was Indignant at the 
treatment received by Dr. Jowett, whom he greatly 
liked and admired. The Jeunes' house was extremely 
entertaining ; they collected the cleverest and most 
amusing people whenever a great function was going 
on. In i860 we went to Pembroke with Mme. Mohl, 
who was a great admirer of Dr. Jeune, at that time 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. ' The Monseigneur 
is mighty agreeable,' she used to say. 
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My father never failed to call on his old President, 
Dr. Routh. I remember the last time he went. I 
accompanied him to the door, and met him again 
when he came out. The President was then 
ninety -nine. When my father bid him good-bye, 
he said, ' I shall never see you again ; I shall not 
live to a hundred.' He died a few months after- 
wards. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONVERSATIONS IN WALES, LONDON, AND 
SCOTLAND. 

It was not Mr. Senior's practice to keep a journal in 
his own country. But on his way to Ireland, in 1852, 
he made notes of the conversation at Harpton, and 
again in London during the Ministerial crisis of 1855, 
and also on a visit to Lord Aberdeen in Scotland in 
1856. These conversations were not, of course, in- 
cluded in the Continental journals already published ; 
but a few extracts appeared some years ago in the 
Liberal Unionist and the Nineteenth Century. They 
are far too interesting, I think, to exist only in such 
an ephemeral fragmentary form, so I include them in 
the present publication, believing that they will add 
greatly to its value. The lapse of time has enabled 
these papers to be published in extenso. 

Journal in 1852. 

In February, 1852, Lord John Russell had recently 
become Premier, Sir George Grey Home Secretary, 
Lord Granville Foreign Secretary, and Lord Grey 
Minister for the Colonies. 

A short time before the meeting of Parliament, 
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Lord John had caused the retirement of Lord Palmer- 
ston, on account of an alleged conversation with the 
French Ambassador, in which Lord Palmerston ex- 
pressed a too favourable opinion of Louis Napoleon's 
coup d'Mat. 

On February 16 the newly-formed Ministry broke 
up, in consequence of the defeat of a Bill for re- 
organizing the Militia. Lord John considered the 
adverse vote as a vote of want of confidence, and 
resigned. A new Ministry was formed by Lord Derby 
in March. Lord Malmesbury was appointed Foreign 
Secretary, Disraeli Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Sir John Pakington Minister for Home Affairs. 

These are the events referred to in the following 
pages : 

' Friday, August 13, 1852. — We drove from Ludlow 
twenty-five miles to Harpton Court, Sir Frankland 
Lewis' place, prettily situated between Old Radnor 
and New Radnor. During the Border warfare this 
seems to have been an important pass, and the 
ancestors of the present family occupied it for cen- 
turies before surnames were known in Wales. Our 
road lay through a charming country, by Richard's 
Castle, once an important post, but now merely a lofty 
mound overgrown with gigantic ashes and yews, and 
Corfe Castle, the seat of Mr. Davis, surrounded by 
oaks such as are never seen out of England. 

' At Harpton we found, besides Sir Frankland and 
Lady Lewis, George Cornewall Lewis and Lady 
Theresa, Gilbert Lewis, and Miss A. Gordon. 

' In the evening we talked of the prospects of the 
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present Administration. I said that they had made 
such progress in six months that there was no saying 
what might be hoped if they could enjoy a year or 
two more of office ; that they had utterly destroyed 
Protection, and had made bolder and more extensive 
reforms, both in Chancery and in Common Law, than 
had been effected since the Commonwealth ; and 
therefore that unless they attempted something very 
monstrous, such as an American War about the Nova 
Scotia Fisheries, or the destruction of the mixed 
education of Ireland, or throwing the Poor Rate on 
the Consolidated Fund, I rather wished them to last 
for a Session or two. 

'"There is no chance," said Sir Frankland, "of 
their committing either of the two first blunders. 
Now that they see the storm which their mischievous 
meddling has excited in the States, and have time to 
reflect on the utter worthlessness of the object for 
which they have risked a war which would ruin our 
manufactures and stop our emigration, they will back 
out at any sacrifice of dignity, or consistency, or honour. 
Nor is Lord Derby, with all his rashness, likely to aid 
in destroying the system of education of which, though 
not the inventor, he was the father, at least by adop- 
tion. With respect to the Poor Rates, there is more 
danger. Disraeli has promised to enrich the farmers 
and landlords by a new adjustment of taxation, and 
what new adjustment he can make, except by throwing 
local charges on the national income, it is difficult to 
guess. I do not attach much importance to the mere 
fact of his having proposed this scheme when he was 
in Opposition. But he must know that that proposal 
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is not forgotten ; and when he uttered his vague 
promises of agricultural relief, he must have known 
that this is the form in which his hearers would embody 
them. To attempt such a thing, without doubt, would 
be both wickedness and folly ; but to raise hopes, and 
not to attempt it, would be gratuitous folly." 

' " I have no fears on that subject," said George 
Lewis. " In the first place, no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer willingly removes any charge from a local 
fund, for which he is not responsible, to a national 
fund, which he has to raise and to economise. In the 
second place, a national fund must be administered by 
national agents. The country gentlemen would not 
bear to have, the management of their parishes and 
unions put into the hands of Government officers. 
Then Ireland and the poorer districts of Scotland 
oppose unsurmountable obstacles. In Ireland and in 
Scotland public opinion is now formed by the rate- 
payers. The amount of relief is proportional to the 
small means of those who give it, and to the humble 
expectations of those who receive it. But once let it 
come from the Consolidated Fund — that is to say, let it 
come from the pockets of the English — and justice for 
Ireland will instantly require the Irish pauper to be 
put on a footing with the English pauper. No Irish 
patriot could endure that his countrymen should be 
fed by the State on potatoes and water while the 
Englishman has white bread and beer, that one should 
get from the Imperial Exchequer half a crown a week 
and the other only elevenpence. Then the workhouse 
restrictions, the confinement, the separation of the 
sexes, the prohibition of stimulants, which are main- 
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tained for the benefit of the Irish landlord and occupier, 
would be swept away by public indignation as soon as 
they could be denounced as cruelties perpetrated for 
the protection of the English taxpayer. The whole 
population would throw itself on public relief Now, 
though I rate perhaps as lowly as you do the wisdom 
of this Cabinet, I cannot but think that as soon as they 
looked into the details of a national poor rate, this 
result would occur to them, and I do not believe them 
mad enough to risk it. 

' " But though I do not fear the specific acts of mal- 
administration which Senior has enumerated, I cannot 
join in his wish that the life of this Administration 
should be prolonged. It is an Administration totally 
without principle, refusing to put in practice what it 
pretends to support in theory, bound together and 
bound to office only by the vulgarest and lowest 
motives — the love of place, or of patronage, or of 
money. If a party be allowed to remain in power 
without any policy, or, if it have a policy, without 
attempting to act on it, to ask for support in one 
place as the friends of Protection, and to disarm oppo- 
sition in another by treating Free Trade as a /aii 
accompli, the people of England will become as in 
different to Parliamentary Government — at least, to 
Parliamentary Government on the existing system — as 
those of France were. Senior says that they have 
made enormous progress in six months. I fear that 
in twelve months more they may make still greater 
progress. Their conduct during the last election has 
advanced the ballot by fifty years. Their conduct during 
the next session may do as much for radical reform. 
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Nothing is so dangerous in this country as a weak 
Tory Government and a strong Whig and Radical 
Opposition. The former is always irresolute, and the 
latter unscrupulous. ' The Tories in office and the 
Whigs in power ' was an excellent arrangement in 
Lord Liverpool's time, when the great object was to 
keep the carriage moving ; but not now, when the 
difficulty is to prevent our being run away with." 

' " What," I said, " is your scheme for a substitute ?" 

'"What I should prefer," said Sir Frankland, "is 
Lord Lansdowne as Premier, and Lord John and Lord 
Palmerston as members of his Cabinet. It is said 
that Palmerston no longer requires the Foreign Office, 
and that the Queen does not object to him if placed in 
any other." 

' " But," I said, " when a man has shown himself, not 
for one year or on one occasion, but for twenty years 
and on twenty occasions, utterly wrong-headed in the 
management of the department which he is supposed 
to understand best, is it safe to trust him in any other ?" 

'"Whether safe or not," said George Lewis, "it 
must be done. He is so adroit and so popular with 
one of the most active sections of the House, that no 
Liberal Administration that excluded him could stand. 
Recollect with what an absence of effort he turned out 
Lord John in February. Lord John is perhaps less 
formidable in Opposition, but no one would think of 
forming a Whig Cabinet and leaving out of it a man 
of his wide views and resolute character, and of his 
experience and skill as a leader and debater. Then 
all the principal members of the party are connected 
with him by blood, or alliance, or friendship. I agree 
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with my father that Lord John and Palmerston are 
indispensable, and as neither would serve under the 
other, we must look for a third man as Premier, and 
no one is comparable to Lord Lansdowne if he can be 
persuaded to accept." 

'"What alarms me," I said, "in our present Ad- 
ministration, and is enough to make me retract my 
half-wish that it may, on certain conditions, last for a 
session or two, is the state of the Foreign Office. 
And this is unhappily the department in which the 
greatest harm and the most irremediable harm can be 
done, and with the least warning. The minute of 
Council, which throws the moral government of our 
schools into the hands of the clergy, and the proclama- 
tion against the use of the Roman Catholic official 
dress, were indeed mischievous ; but the one can be 
recalled, and the other, now that it has done its duty 
as an electioneering claptrap, will be allowed to sleep. 
But a blunder in a treaty is generally incurable : a 
claim which is ill-founded, or is not worth the risk of 
enforcing it, can seldom be abandoned without dis- 
honour. While our merchants and manufacturers are 
spreading their wings in reliance on permanent peace, 
the Foreign Office may be brewing a storm which, 
even if it blow over, will not blow over without 
costing millions in alarm and insecurity." 

'Saturday, August 14. — We set out in a great 
cavalcade — Sir Frankland, Miss Gordon, Miss Lister, 
George Lewis, Lady Theresa, and I — to ride to 
"Water-break-its-neck," and thence over the lofty 
downs forming a part of the high naked country called 
Radnor Forest. 
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' Our progress through New Radnor was impeded 
by voters and canvassers who had to be greeted and 
thanked. Lord FitzwiUiam has just offered G. Lewis 
his interest at Peterborough, vacant by the death of 
Watson. 

' " It may be a safer seat," said Lady Theresa, "but 
I shall always regret Herefordshire. It is impossible 
to stand twice for a county without forming ties which 
it is painful to feel even relaxed. So many sacrifices 
have been made for us, so much energy has been 
exerted, so much kindness and even affection has been 
shown, that I cannot fancy entertaining for the bur- 
gesses of Peterborough the gratitude and love which I 
feel for the freeholders of Hereford." 

' Water-break-its-neck is a paraphrase of a shorter 
Welsh name. It is formed by a mountain torrent, 
which, after struggling through a narrow gorge, throws 
itself over a precipice of seventy or eighty feet. It is 
pretty, but scarcely deserves a place in a guide-book. 
The day was hazy, but from the . high ridges over 
which we passed we saw a great extent of wild undu- 
lating hills, the scenes from which Murchison collected 
his " Silurian " theory. 

' We are scarcely yet in Wales. I hear no Welsh 
spoken, and both the Church services are performed in 
English. 

' " I never," said Sir Frankland, " countenance the 
Eisteddfods and other contrivances for keeping up the 
use of Welsh. Want of English is the cause that 
principally keeps down the people of Wales. It ex- 
cludes them from domestic service, it prevents their 
employment in the English towns, it indisposes them 

10 
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to emigration ; if they enter the army, it prevents their 
rising above the lowest rank ; in short, it is a badge 
and a cause of inferiority. But the clergy discourage 
English, because, as long as it continues to be neces- 
sary for a clergyman to speak Welsh, Welshmen have 
a monopoly in the Welsh livings. 

'Sunday, August 15. — We went to the churches of 
New Radnor and Old Radnor. They are built on 
rising ground on opposite sides of the valley, appar- 
ently rather as fortresses than for parochial worship. 
When Radnorshire ceased to be a Border county, Old 
Radnor, perched half-way up a barren hill, was almost 
abandoned, and the beautiful church, now without a 
congregation, is falling into decay. 

' In the evening Sir Frankland gave us a eulogium 
on the Rebecca rioters. " Their cause," he said, " was 
good. The multiplication of turnpikes was a stupid 
oppression. They were so numerous and so heavy 
that they defeated their own object. On many roads 
the traffic almost ceased, or was insufficient to pay the 
expense of collection. They fell into bad repair, and 
became dissociabiles, impediments to intercourse, instead 
of promoters. The magistrates, to whom the farmers 
looked up as their natural protectors, were the creditors 
of the trusts, and maintained their excessive tolls, 
thinking that they thus kept up the value of their own 
securities. The people saw that their only remedy 
was to take the law into their own hands. The 
Rebecca conspiracy was organized with such skill and 
carried through with such fidelity, that, though it 
seemed omnipresent, none of its members were de- 
tected. One of my men said to me, ' Sir, we are all 
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of us Rebeccas.' It never was diverted from its original 
purpose, it did no more mischief than was absolutely 
necessary for that purpose, and the instant that pur- 
pose seemed likely to be attained — that is to say, the 
instant that an inquiry into the Welsh turnpike system 
was instituted by the Government — the association was 
dissolved, and no one has ever proposed its renewal. 
The Rebecca riots are a very creditable portion of 
Welsh history." ' 

[Mr. Senior left Harpton on his way to Ireland* the 
next day. J 



Journal in 1855. 

Lord Derby's Ministry fell in December, 1852, and 
was succeeded by that of Lord Aberdeen, who was 
still in office when the Crimean War broke out. 

The long peace which England had enjoyed had 
thrown our war machinery out of gear, and in 1854 
there was no Iron Duke to impose his will upon con- 
flicting counsellors. 

The sufferings of our army during the winter of 
1854-55 roused the utmost indignation and sympathy 
at home. Soon after the meeting of Parliament in 
January, 1855, Lords Lyndhurst and Ellenborough in 
the Lords, and Mr. Roebuck in the Commons, gave 
notice of motions which amounted to censure of the 
Government, and on the 25th Lord John Russell, the 
President of the Council, astonished his colleagues and 
the public by announcing that he had placed his resig- 
nation in the hands of Lord Aberdeen. 

* His Irish journal was published in 1868. 

10 — 2 
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Mr. Senior was in London at the time, and took the 
following notes of the curious Ministerial crisis which 
ensued : 

' Sunday, January 28, 1855. — I dined with Edward 
Ellice and met Lord Leicester, Lord Yarborough, and 
General Ellice. Ellice believes, and rather wishes, 
that the Ministry may be defeated to-morrow. 

' " But," I said, "will it be possible to carry on the 
war with such a committee sitting ?" 

' " Of course not," he answered ; " Roebuck's motion 
is merely a vote of want of confidence disguised. On 
Tuesday the Ministry will resign, and the order for 
the committee will be discharged." 

' " This," I said, "is one of the few cases in which 
the Queen can choose her Ministers." 

'"Certainly," answered Ellice, "the country will 
support, for a time, any post or log whom she allows 
to call himself Premier. If she sends for Lord Derby, 
he will have a working majority ; so will Palmerston, 
so will Clarendon, so perhaps would the best of them 
— Grey." 

' "What do you expect ?" I asked. 

' " I think," he answered, " that she will send for 
Palmerston. He must lead the House, and cannot do 
so if he is Minister of War ; no man could endure the 
double labour. I do not think that Lord John can 
return. He has too deeply disgusted his friends by 
deserting them in the moment of danger, or rather of 
defeat. Of course the Duke of Newcastle* goes ; per- 
haps Lord Lansdowne maybe persuaded to remain." 

* The Secretary at War. 
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' I showed to him a letter of Tocqueville's, of 
which the following is an extract : 



' COMPlkONE, 

^January 22, 1855. 
' " Je vois, comme vous, avec une extreme satisfac- 
tion les bons sentiments qui regnent entre nos deux 
armees au Crim^e. II m'en arrive chaque jour, comme 
h. vous, de nouvelles preuves, et ce resultat depasse 
mes esperances. Mais je ne suis pas aussi content de 
la maniere dont vous menez la guerre en Angleterre. 
Les Anglais se trompent s'ils ne voient pas que ce qui 
se passe en ce moment a tres sensiblement diminu6 
leur puissance morale dans le monde. Je suis tres 
frappe de cela, et c'est pour cela que je vous le dis, 
quoique ce soit la une verite peu agr^able a dire. J 'en 
ai tous les jours la preuve. EUe s'est offerte surtout 
avec une grande force a moi dans un voyage que je 
viens de faire a Paris, ou j 'avals besoin de me rendre 
pour une affaire, et ou je me suis mis en rapport avec 
toutes sortes de personnes d'opinions diverses." 

' Ellice does not attach to Tocqueville's remarks so 
much importance as I do. 

'"We never pretended," he said, "to be a great 
military power on land. We never can be one unless 
the House of Commons will allow us to forget that we 
are an island protected by our navy, and will allow us 
to spend five or six millions a year on our peace estab- 
lishments." 

' The two peers, Whigs as they are, were anxious 
for the defeat of the Ministry. 
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' " Don't be uneasy," said Ellice, " they will be 
beaten by two to one." ' 

'Monday, January 29. — I breakfasted with Lord 
Lansdowne. He asked me what was the impression 
produced by Lord John's resignation. 

' I said that it was universally disapproved ; that it 
was compared to a resignation by Lord Raglan the 
day before the battle of the Alma. 

' " It came upon us," said Lord Lansdowne, "like a 
thunder - clap in fair weather. No one thought it 
possible. I perhaps had a right to be the most sur- 
prised, for when the War Department was created I 
was anxious to put Palmerston there instead of the 
Duke of Newcastle, and was overruled by Lord John 
and Lord Aberdeen. When the head of the Whigs 
and the head of the Peelites united in preferring the 
Duke, I did not think that I could decently persist." 

' Lord Lansdowne surprised me by his expectation 
that the Queen would send for Lord Derby, and that 
a Derby Cabinet was possible. Lords Ellenborough 
and Malmesbury, he said, are his great difficulties. 
Disraeli is ready to accept whatever may be offered 
to him, but Ellenborough demands the War Depart- 
ment, and Malmesbury will claim the Foreign Office. 
Malmesbury might, perhaps, be satisfied if he were 
sent to Paris, and Lord Cowley removed to Downing 
Street, but we could ill afford to lose Cowley in Paris. 
Nor could we well spare Clarendon here. His manage- 
ment of our foreign affairs appears to me to have been 
as nearly perfect as an administration — which, of course, 
is often only a choice of dangers — can be. If the 
Queen wished to punish Lord John, she should send 
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for him as the destroyer of the present Cabinet, and 
offer him car^e blanche to form a new one. 

' " What do you hear said," he added, " of the Duke 
of Newcasde?"* 

'"I hear," I answered, "that he is perfectly honest 
and very laborious, but very slow, and very indecisive, 
as a man anxious to do what is right, but without 
knowledge of principles, or fertility of resources, always 
must be. The worst fault imputed to him is an affinity 
for fools, such that if he were dipped into a crowd he 
would come out richly encrusted with all the folly that 
came in contact with him. Whether that be owing to 
his preferring fools to men of sense, or to his inability 
to distinguish between them, and the excess in the 
world of folly over intelligence, my informants do not 
venture to decide. The consequence, I am told, is 
that all the departments which he has anything to do 
with are full of incapacity. As there is nothing that 
an incapable man dreads like responsibility, all his 
officials try to escape it by tossing the duty of deciding, 
and even the duty of giving an answer, from one 
department, or from one branch of a department, to 
another." 

'"In the Cabinet," said Lord Lansdowne, "the 
Duke always appeared to be very diligent and per- 
fectly frank, always ready to state fully what he was 
doing and why he was doing it. The worst managed 
department, I am told, is the Ordnance. Lord Raglan, 
the Master-General, is absent, so is Burgoyne, the 
Lieutenant-General, and the business is managed by 

* My father did not know the Duke of Newcastle personally at 
this time. 
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old officers, men of prejudices and routine, who stop 
everything. As for Burgoyne, they write to me from 
the Crimea that he Aas been a good man." 

' " That is just," I said, " what I hear of Lord 
Hardinge. I am told that he has become irresolute 
and timid, and that his memory has failed. Bitter 
complaints, too, are made of the medical department." 

'"Is it true," I asked, "that Palmerston was 
objected to for the War Department, lest Austria 
should be offended .-*" 

' " I do not believe it," said Lord Lansdowne. 
" Austria must be as anxious as we are for our rapid 
success, and for the man that gives us the best chance 
of it. But years have told even on Palmerston. He 
dined with me yesterday, and I never saw a man so 
terrassd. One thing is certain. He cannot be War 
Minister and lead the House." 

' " I should like," I said, "to see the House led by 
Sidney Herbert." 

' " So should I," said Lord Lansdowne. " He is a 
man of the world, he is conciliatory, he is an excellent 
speaker, he is very honest, his heart is in his duties. 
He has not Gladstone's genius — and who has ? — but 
he is a much better manager of men." 

' " I wish," I said, " that we could put our army 
under Canrobert." 

' " I wish we could," said Lord Lansdowne. "The 
forces would be much better distributed. Up to the 
present time the attack has been divided between the 
two armies, and we have had much more than our 
share, considering the disproportion of our numbers. 
If the army were considered as one, and one General 
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were responsible, the fatigue would be more equitably 
shared. And I have no doubt that the French would ' 
put their fleet under our Admiral." 

'"I am inclined," I said, "to believe that, in the 
present state of opinion, such a change is possible. 
Everybody is prepared for something new, or, rather, 
anxious and eager for something new. And certainly 
an English army commanded by a Frenchman would 
satisfy the most voracious appetite for novelty." 

' " You complain," said Lord Lansdowne, "as every- 
one else does, of our bad military appointments, but 
where are the good men to be found ? An old friend 
of mine, a retired military man, wrote to me from the 
country, to complain of our inefficient Generals and 
military administrators. I called on him when he 
came to town with the Army List in my hand, and we 
went over all the names ; after a couple of hours we 
found only two men on whom we could rely ; one 
of them, MacMurdo, has since been employed. Of 
course I do not mean to say, nor do I believe, that 
many more might not have been discovered, but those 
two were all whom our joint knowledge of military 
men enabled us to select." 

'"Might it not have been well," I said, "to try 
Major Edwardes ?* He is young, and he has a high 
reputation." 

' " I saw a good deal of him," answered Lord Lans- 
downe, " when he was in England. But what I saw 
did not lead me to venture to advise so strong a 
measure as the sending for him from India." 

'"Of course," I said, "the source of our military 
* Sir Herbert Edwardes. 
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incapacity is our detestable military education.* My 
brother, Colonel Senior, who long commanded the 
65th, has often described to me the incompetence of 
his officers. No one, he says, until he becomes a 
captain, ever thinks of attending to his duties, except 
on compulsion. If he were to be detected trying to 
learn his business, or trying to do anything but shirk 
it, he would lose caste. ' I myself,' said my brother, 
' did the same while I was ensign and lieutenant. As 
captain a man feels a little more responsible, but it is 
not till he is a field officer that he really exerts himself. 
If I were again in the army, and had the command of 
a regiment with full powers, I should like to send away 
all the subalterns, and employ sergeants and corporals 
in their places. They are much better, and more 
intelligent. I would dismiss the captains, too, if it 
were not necessary to keep them to manage the pay- 
ment of the men. You must have a gentleman for 
money matters.' " 

' I was in the House in the evening and met there 
Hay ten We discussed before the debate the chances 
of the next Administration. 

' " Nothing," said Hayter, "can stand without Lord 
John. He and his seventy or eighty adherents will 
pull to pieces any Government in which he does not 
lead." Hayter laughed at the leadership of Sidney 
Herbert. "He wants," said Hayter, "both intellec- 
tual force and followers. He is a ready, elegant 
debater, not a gladiator." 

' Knowing the severity of Roebuck's illness, I was 

* All this is changed now. 
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surprised at the vigour and clearness of his first 
sentences. He was more audible than Lord John 
or Lord Palmerston. I was grieved, therefore, when 
he suddenly hesitated and, after a minute's pause, 
declared his inability to go on, and sat down. 

' On my return I found Marochetti in the drawing- 
room. He is alarmed by our treaty with Piedmont. 

' " It delighted me," I said, "since it saved you from 
Austria, and Austria from you." 

' " So far so good," said Marochetti, " but it may 
be interpreted as a sale by Cavour of 15,000 of his 
countrymen for a loan of two millions." 

'"The two millions," I .said, "are lent merely to 
pay the expense of the expedition." 

' " No," said Marochetti, " they are not wanted for 
that purpose. Vou pay the expenses. They are 
intended to supply the deficit occasioned by Cavour's 
reduction of duties. Such an opinion, if it becomes 
general, will do great harm to our Government, and 
great harm to you. I doubt whether our Ministry, or 
even our throne, could stand the odium of such a 
transaction, and I doubt whether the French will stand 
by you if they think that you are going to fight with 
mercenaries while they are spending their lives. You 
know, of course, that you are the object of jealousy, 
that you are /e voisin riche whom everyone envies. Let 
it be supposed that you think yourselves ' trop grands 
seigneurs pour vous battre,' and even Louis Napoleon 
will scarcely be able to retain your alliance." 

'"You must recollect," I said, "that we do not 
profess to be a military power on land. We are a 
great naval power, and we have a small army, the best 
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for mere fighting in the world. We can give an 
invaluable auxiliary force, but we are not fit for a 
campaign, at least as principals. We can send a 
contingent, and we can equip an expedition, but we 
never ought to attempt anything more. We were 
forced into the Portuguese and Spanish campaigns, 
because no one else could get to Spain or Portugal. 
We were forced into the campaign of 1815 because 
we were almost on the spot. But these were 
temerities not to be repealed. We ought not to 
have embarked as principals in this Eastern expe- 
dition. We ought to have been satisfied with sending 
an auxiliary force, to act under the General-in-Chief 
St. Arnaud." 

' My daughter-in-law wrote to Massimo d' Azeglio 
and mentioned the substance of Marochetti's remarks. 

' This is a copy of Azeglio's answer : 

' " Comment done ! On dit que nous donnons nos 
soldats pour nous procurer de I'argent ? Mais c'est 
absolument k I'envers qu'il faut dire ! Nous nous 
procurons de I'argent, pour pouvoir vous donner 
nos soldats et notre sang ! Cribles de dettes 
comme nous sommes, avec la maladie de la vigne, 
le cholera, la stagnation du commerce, la diminu- 
tion de la rentree de I'impdt indirect, avec un 
deficit de 28 millions sur le budget, le moyen de 
mettre une armee en campagne sans trouver de 
I'argent.? Et sur les 28 millions de francs dont il 
s'agit (je parle de ceux dont on nous facilitera I'em- 
prunt) croyez-vous que nous y gagnerons quelque 
chose, si nos soldats doivent 6tre bien vetus, bien 
nourris, et ne pas aller mourir de misere au Crimde 
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comme il arrive aux v6tres ? Ce n'est pas pour faire 
une speculation de bourse que nous nous engageons 
dans la guerre actuelle, mais bien parce que la politique 
traditionelle du Pi6mont et de la maison de Savoie, 
est de prendre part a tout ce qui se fait d'important 
en Europe ; parceque au jour du peril commun notre 
6p6e n'a jamais dormi dans le fourreau ; parce qu'un 
petit pays comme le ndtre, s'il veut avoir une place 
honorable dans la famille des nations, doit payer 
d'energie et de courage, et faire plus que ne comporte 
sa force reelle ; parce qu'enfin depuis huit siecles 
notre dynastie n'a grandi que par la guerre, et que si, 
pendant qu'on se bat pour la liberte du monde nous 
restions la a regarder, les os de nos peres sortiraient de 
terre pour nous assommer. Voilk pourquoi nous avons 
accdde a votre traite dalliance, ma chere amie et alli^e. 
' " Nous sommes, Dieu merci, encore assez bons 
gentilshommes, de bonne race, pour savoir donner 
notre sang quand il le faut, sans songer a le vendre. 
Et permettez-moi d'ajouter que c'est d'autant plus 
mdritoire k nous d'aller combattre a vos c6t6s, que 
(n'en deplaise a vos ministres) jamais guerre au monde 
n'a 6t6 plus bravement combattue, ni plus betement 
conduite, que la guerre de Crim^e, et nous avons le 
droit de prdvoir que le sang de nos soldats payera pour 
I'ignorance des chefs. Mais c'est igal ; on se bat pour 
la justice, pour I'honneur du drapeau ; on nous appelle 
— nous voila! et s'il faudra mourir, on mourra." 

' Tuesday, January 30. — ' Frederic Elliot* called on 
us. He had just come from Lord John. Lord John 

* Under Secretary at the Colonial Office. 
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defends himself for not having made more public 
among his colleagues his objection to the Duke by- 
saying that, having urged it in the proper quarter — 
to Lord Aberdeen — he thought that he had done 
enough ; that to mention it to the other members of 
the Cabinet would have been a sort of cabal. 
"I might," he said, "have resolved to fight the 
battle on Thursday ; I might have told the proper 
lies and used the proper sophistry, and have gone 
out on Friday, after having been beaten, with the 
grace of fidelity. But what would have been my 
situation if we were noi beaten ? — if we had had on 
Friday, as we had six weeks ago, a majority of thirty- 
nine ? Ought I to have remained a member of a 
Government which cannot, or will not, conduct well 
the war.'' And how could I quit it after having suc- 
cessfully defended it? What would have been the 
contrast between my defence of the Duke on Thurs- 
day and my defence of myself on Friday ? I ought, 
perhaps, to have gone sooner, but I could not stay 
longer." 

' " What I complain of," continued Elliot, " is that 
we abuse the traitor while we delight in the treason. 
Everyone breathes more freely since Tuesday ; every- 
one feels that the first step out of the path that was 
leading to ruin has been taken ; we all admit that 
Lord John has rendered an immense public service, 
and we all cry out against him. I confess that he 
ought to have resigned in November. But the kind- 
ness of his nature made him put off and put off a 
separation from the friends of his whole life. He 
hoped that things might mend, that it might be pos- 
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sible for the party to retreat with less dishonour. I 
do not say that these excuses are sufficient. I acknow- 
ledge that they are not, but I wish the blame which 
he deserves to be properly assessed. I wish him to 
be reproached, not for resigning on January 24, which 
was a great and meritorious act, but for remaining in 
office after November 16, which was a weak and 
mischievous act. 

'"Lord John's silence is pushed to an excess rare 
among public men. I am inclined to think that he 
distrusts his own powers of resisting persuasion, and 
therefore will not take counsel with anyone, except 
his wife and his relations. This gives to all that he 
does an appearance of precipitation even when he is 
right. Then he judges men in gross much better than 
he does men in detail. I do not trust his opinion as to 
A. or B., but he has an instinctive prescience as to 
what will be the feeling and the conduct of the House 
of Commons." 

' " His ignorance of men in detail," I said, " probably 
arises from his not mixing with them. How can a 
man who talks to no one but his wife and his sisters, 
and his brother and brothers-in-law, and his cousins, 
know where to find good men, or, indeed, know good 
men when he stumbles on them ? I admit that he 
knows instinctively the temper of the House of 
Commons, but he cannot know that of the country, or 
he would not make such enormous blunders. He 
would not have written his Durham letter, or intro- 
duced his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, or his detestable 
;^5 Franchise Reform Bill." 

' " We laugh at that reform now," said Elliot, " and I 
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have no doubt that its immediate effects would have 
been mischievous ; but do we know what may be in 
store for us ? Do we know that it was not a Sybil's 
book ? The country is now calm and prosperous. 
The war is felt only in the Income Tax ; the high 
prices please our farmers and landlords, and are met 
by good wages and ample employment. Yet there is 
a growing discontent with our institutions. We are 
tired of our ducal Ministers, and of Lord Raglan and 
his noble incompetents. How will it be if we have a 
panic, or a scarcity ? I do not foresee a revolution of 
the earthquake kind, a revolution that shall ruin the 
public creditor, exile the aristocracy, and pull down 
Holland House ; but I foresee some great change. I 
do not think that the present system can last twenty 
years. It may explode in five, or in one." 

' In the evening I went to the House of Lords, to 
hear Lord Grey's admirable speech on military reform. 
When the debate was over. Lord Aberdeen came to 
me before the throne. I told him that I had just left 
Tenby, and that my brother-in-law, to whom he gave 
the living a few months ago, was justifying his selec- 
tion. 

'"It was lucky," said Lord Aberdeen, "that the 
vacancy occurred when it did. To-morrow would have 
been too late." 

' No one doubts that the Ministry will be beaten in 
the Commons by an immense majority, and that Lord 
Lansdowne will be sent for. 

' The defeat of the Government has been more 
signal than was expected. The majority against them 
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is more than two to one. As Lord Lansdowne (and 
he alone) expected, Lord Derby has been sent for, but 
no one expects him to form a Government. 

' Thursday, February i. — The morning was full of 
reports. In the evening I went to the House of Lords, 
and there heard that Lord Derby had failed. The 
House began to fill before five, and by a quarter after 
five all the Opposition, and all the Ministry, except 
Lord Lansdowne, were present. Lord Shelburne told 
me that he knew nothing, but, from his father's absence, 
inferred that he had been sent for. " It is probably," 
he added, "as an adviser. In his state of health he 
hardly can take the Premiership." 

' Lord Aberdeen's speech on taking leave of office, 
and the Duke's in answer to Lord John's attack 
on him in the Commons, were both good ; especially 
the latter, which was delivered with great calmness, 
sincerity, and good feeling. It was exceedingly well 
received, particularly the passages in which he defended 
himself against the accusation of indolence and indif- 
ference. 

' Lord Derby's answer was less successful. It was 
thought too amusing for the occasion. I dined at 
Lansdowne House, and met there Lord and Lady 
Mahon, the Milmans, Lady Mount-Edgcumbe, and 
Lord Somers. Lady Shelburne told me that she came 
home later than usual, at about half-past six, and found 
Lord Lansdowne in the agonies of obeying a sudden 
summons to Windsor. She does not believe that he 
will venture to accept the Government, though it will 
be pressed on him. I found her bitter against Lord 
John. She thinks that he has never been resigned to 

II 
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hold the second place, and that he has destroyed this 
Cabinet in the hope of leading another. She trusts 
that Lord Lansdowne will not sit with him again. 

' Friday, February 2. — I have been confined all day 
by an attack of bronchitis. Elliot called on us. Elliot 
is in bad spirits. 

'"What alarms me," he said, "is not merely the 
loss of an army ; it is not merely the loss of our 
military character, great as these calamities are ; it is 
the apparent revelation that our system of government 
is worn out. When the Duke of Wellington, at the 
time of the Reform Bill, asked how the King's Govern- 
ment would be carried on, he saw the amount of 
danger, but not the kind. The reformed House, so 
far as its mere votes go, is as good an instrument as 
the old one was — indeed, much better. It has done 
more good in twenty years than its predecessors did in 
fifty. Our difficulty is, not to get a majority, but to 
get a Ministry. Under the old system politics was a 
profession. Young men were taken up by patrons of 
boroughs and brought early into public life. Now, 
there are not ten seats, perhaps not five, into which a 
public-spirited patron can put a promising young 
friend. Even our great families, though they can 
return their sons and nephews, cannot return a stranger. 
Lord Lansdowne can put Lord Shelburne in for Calne, 
but cannot put in a man unconnected with his family, 
even if he were such a man as Macaulay was when he 
returned him thirty years ago. With the exception of 
these sons and nephews, our members are middle-aged 
gentlemen, great landowners, or manufacturers, or the 
people who have banking-houses in a borough, or 
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villas, with little parks and clipped hedges, near one, 
and who have not taken to politics, except parish 
politics, till they were forty or fifty. I spent some 
time in one of the new manufacturing boroughs in the 
autumn. ' The man whom we like for a member,' they 
said, ' is somebody who lives with us, or near us — who 
can take the chair at our meetings, tell us the London 
gossip, and hear from us what we think of public 
affairs. We don't want a man who is too busy to come 
among us, and thinks our internal affairs a bore, and 
our political opinions twaddle.' The youngest men in 
the late Ministry were in Parliament before the Reform 
Bill, and they have no successors. The great families 
and their sons and nephews afford too narrow a field of 
selection, and there are no others who have taken to 
political life." 

' " France," I said, "under Louis XVI IL and Louis 
Philippe was equally without professional politicians, 
and yet she obtained distinguished statesmen." 

' " France," he answered, " was governed by men of 
letters. Journalists, historians and professors were 
gradually promoted to be ministers and ambassadors. 
We may have to do the same in England. If our 
constituencies are to choose for themselves, if we had 
rather have the member for Calne named by the 
grocers and butchers of Calne than by Lord Lans- 
downe, they must choose either their neighbours, 
or men old enough to have already established their 
reputations. Literary reputation is more diffused in 
the country than political reputation, and no literary 
fame is so wide as that of a writer of narrative. 
Dickens and Thackeray and Macaulay and Bulwer, or 

II — 2 
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the men who then will fill their literary places, may, 
perhaps, twenty years hence, occupy the Treasury 
Bench ; but we are not ripe for that yet. In the 
meantime we are trying over and over the same little 
knots of ancient gentlemen, and finding them yet more 
feeble and more quarrelsome every day. 

' " If I were Minister, I would try something new. 
If we must lose Sir. J. Graham, I would put Sir 
Baldwin Walker, or any other good naval man, at the 
Admiralty, and if he were a parvenu, so much the 
better. The aristocrats have been tried long enough 
in vain. I would recall Lord Raglan, and put Sir 
Colin Campbell or Canrobert in his place." ' 

' Sunday, February 4. — I am still confined to the 
house, and hear only what my visitors tell me. 

' The news of to-day is that, Lord Lansdowne's 
negotiations having failed, the Queen sent for Lord 
John, and that he is still charged with the commission. 
It is said that Herbert and Gladstone refused to join 
him, that Palmerston is ready to serve, but fears the 
fatigue and responsibility of the War Department. 
Elliot thinks that Panmure must have it. He is an 
intelligent second-rate, bold, honest, and fond of 
society, and therefore more accustomed to men than 
the Duke. 

' Elliot regrets deeply that Lord John has accepted 
the task of forming a Government. In the first place, 
it kept him from the House on Friday, and prevented 
his defending himself, which he says that he can do 
triumphantly, against the Duke's attack. The accusa- 
tions, therefore, have three days to circulate and 
implant themselves. In the second place, it gives 
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plausibility to the charge that his conduct is the result, 
not of public spirit, but of ambition. 

' " I do not believe," said Elliot, " that charge. I 
believe Johnny to be eminently honest, straight- 
forward, and public-spirited. But those who do not 
know him well — that is to say, all England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, with the exception of some twenty of his 
relations and connections — wz// believe that he has 
been intriguing against Lord Aberdeen ever since he 
joined him. He had it in his power to act dis- 
interestedly and patriotically, to say to the Queen : 
' Palmerston is the man demanded by the public, und 
I am willing to serve under him.' But his little family 
clique tell him that he is the only man to save the 
country ; he talks to no one else, and believes them. 
Palmerston Is wiser. With claims far superior to 
Lord John's, he accepts office under him cheerfully, 
even cordially. 

' "As to the secession," he added, "of Herbert and 
Gladstone, it is a great blow to the future Government 
and a prodigious accession to the Tories. But I am 
not sure that it is a loss to the country. If Gladstone 
had remained, he could only have made a loan and 
raised the Income Tax to 10 per cent. The new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can do that as well as he 
could. And we may find a Secretary of War as good 
as Sidney Herbert, or we may abolish the office by 
merging it in the Department. We have been trying, 
without great success, a strong Ministry and a weak 
Opposition. Now we shall have a strong Opposition. 
Perhaps if we had had one sooner, we might have 
escaped some of our present disasters." 
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'"Will Gladstone," I said, "oust Disraeli? Will 
he be able, as soon as he crosses the floor of the 
House, to assume the command of his old enemies ?" 

' " Not immediately," said Elliot. " He will at first 
take a neutral position. He will protect the Govern- 
ment, but from time to time candidly admit its short- 
comings, and gradually, from damaging them by his 
support, will slide into damaging them by his attacks 
until Dizzy is deposed, and Herbert and Gladstone 
and Cardwell become the leaders of the Opposition, 
without anybody's knowing how it was done." 

'"Dizzy," I said, "will scarcely submit to be so 
blandly absorbed. If the Tories throw him off he 
will return to his early love, the Radicals." 

'"He may try it," said Elliot, "but he will fail. 
They will not accept him. He is purely a rhetorician, 
and a rhetorician powerful only in attack. He wants 
knowledge, he wants the habits of patient investiga- 
tion by which it is to be acquired ; he wants sincerity, 
he wants public spirit, he wants tact, he wants birth, 
he wants fortune — he wants, in short, nine out of ten of 
the qualities that fit a man to lead a party. Nothing 
but the penury of talent among the Tories after the 
secession of the Peelites gave him importance. If the 
Peelites rejoin their old associates he is lost." 

' Henry Bowyer dined with us. 

' " I do not understand," he said, " this general wish 
that Lord John may not be Minister. He may have 
behaved ill to his colleagues, he may have intrigued 
against Lord Aberdeen, he may have let the Duke go 
on until he became intolerable to the country, and 
have then seized this opportunity to stab the Ministry 
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through him, and to escape himself by turning a sort 
of king's evidence ; but what has the public to do with 
all this ? They say that he ought to have retired 
before. But so ought they all. If you defend them 
by saying that they did noi perceive the Duke's 
incapacity, that is to save their honesty at the expense 
of their intelligence. If they did perceive it they 
acted much worse than he ; for they did not retire till 
they were kicked out. Lord John has clearly shown 
more sense, or more patriotism, than any of his 
colleagues. If the world is ready to take Palmerston 
or Clarendon, why object to ktm ? 

' " As representing the public, all that I wish is to 
have the war vigorously carried on. I care nothing 
about the squabbles in the Cabinet. I want the man 
who can and will fight. Lord John has shown the 
most willingness to do so. I hope that he also 
possesses ability. 

' " It is true that he has not shown it as War 
Minister, but neither has Lord Palmerston, nor, 
indeed, anyone else, except, perhaps, Lord Grey.'" 

' Monday, February 5. — We went to the House of 
Lords to hear Lord Lyndhurst's motion, but, as I 
expected, it was put off. 

' I went to the Commons, where I found that Lord 
John had finished his answer to the Duke of New- 
castle, and that Gladstone was replying to Lord John. 
I was told that Lord John's speech was well received, 
particularly the passage in which he complained that 
Lord Aberdeen, knowing that the Duke had virtually 
resigned, had accepted his (Lord John's) resignation, 
without further explanation, without telling him that 
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the Duke's war-ministry, the ground of his resignation, 
was over. 

' Gladstone's reply was heard coldly, and when he 
said that Lord Aberdeen could not communicate to 
Lord John the Duke's intention to resign, because i: 
was only an intention, which he might have revoked, 
much disapprobation was expressed on each side of 
the House. 

' All sorts of reports are current : one that Palmer- 
ston has failed ; another that Lord John is to be in his 
Cabinet, and that Gladstone will not sit with him ; 
another that Lord John refuses to serve under Lord 
Palmerston, either as having been Premier himself, or 
from a feeling that his present unpopularity would 
communicate itself to his associate. 

' Many persons think Gladstone indispensable. 
Any other Chancellor of the Exchequer, they say, 
would be torn to bits by him. 

' There is a general impression that this discussion 
is discreditable to aristocratic institutions ; that the 
Cabinet seem to think much more of their duty to each 
other than to the country ; that the Duke was made 
War Minister on a point of etiquette, merely because 
he held an office which was called War and the 
Colonies ; that Lord Aberdeen kept him because he 
was doing his best, and to remove him would hurt 
his feelings ; that Lord John did not press his removal, 
because it would give pain to Lord Aberdeen, and 
oecause he, as the head of the Whig section in the 
coalition, was not the fit person to turn out his Peelite 
associates ; that the rest of the Cabinet shut their eyes 
to the Duke's incompetency, because they did not wish 
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to break up the Government. In short, that the only 
things left unconsidered were the safety of the army 
and the safety of the country. 

' I hear that the Duke has long been dissatisfied 
with Lord Raglan, but that, with the characteristic 
politeness of an aristocratic Minister, instead of recall- 
ing or reproving him, he has administered only kind 
notes of advice. 

' I walked for some time in Westminster Hall with 
Layard.* 

' " I hear," he said, " that Lord John tells every- 
body that it was my speech that opened his eyes to 
the state of our army." 

' Wednesday, February 7. — Dr. Jeune,t the Master 
of Pembroke, breakfasted with us. He is in attendance 
on the Oxford Commission. The purpose for which 
it was supposed to have been created, the purpose to 
which the powers given to it point, is to make the 
reforms which the colleges are unwilling or unable to 
effect by themselves. But the men have been so ill 
and so perversely selected, that it seems likely to be 
an obstructive instead of a motive power. 

'The most active members. Judge Coleridge and 
Awdrey, are timid Puseyites, full of prejudices and of 
scruples, talking of the wishes of the founder and of 
the claims of property, and would keep the colleges 
clerical almshouses for those born in particular 
counties or parishes, instead of great diffusers of 
education to all British subjects. Pembroke proposes 

* The Right Honourable Sir Austen Henry Layard, the excavator 
of Nineveh. 

t Afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, 
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a thorough reform, gets rid of founders' kin and 
parochial and school preferences, and of all the follies 
of the seventeenth century. The commissioners, 
instead of receiving their improvements with gratitude, 
are trying to pare them down. The Bishop of Ripon 
attends little, and when he does attend sympathises 
with the obstructors. Lord Ellesmere is liberal, but 
indolent and yielding, and George Cornewall Lewis is 
absent. The only good man is Johnson, the Dean of 
Wells, but he is unsupported. 

' Jeune told me that he had been with Potter, who, 
with his partner. Price of Gloucester, had supplied the 
wooden houses for the Crimea. Potter told him that 
for three weeks after he had made his proposal to the 
Duke of Newcastle he got no answer ; that he wrote 
to ask what was to be done, and was told that the 
paper had been mislaid, and that they wished for a 
copy of it ; that at length the War Department having, 
after great delay, resolved to have them, they were 
made and sent by rail to Southampton, but that the 
contract entered into by the Ordnance ended when 
they reached the railway terminus ; that, after some 
delay, another contract was entered into for putting 
them on board of steamers, but that this contract 
merely heaped them on the deck ; that a further con- 
tract and a further delay was necessary to get them 
down into the hold ; and he does not believe that at 
this instant they have got beyond Balaklava. Louis 
Napoleon sent for Potter to Saint-Cloud to consult 
about their being supplied to the French army. In a 
couple of hours the whole matter was arranged between 
Louis Napoleon and himself. The question then was 
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how soon the execution of it could be begun. This 
was Saturday. A letter could not get to Gloucester 
before Monday. Louis Napoleon rang for a courier, 
gave him fifteen napoleons, and ordered him to be in 
Gloucester in twenty-four hours. Potter proposed to 
go to his hotel, write out the contract and specification, 
and return with them. Louis Napoleon said no, 
they must be written out immediately ; that he was 
going out for a couple of hours, and hoped on his 
return to find all ready. Potter was thus left two 
hours alone in Louis Napoleon's cabinet, with all his 
private papers about. The contract, etc., was ready 
in two hours, was in Gloucester on Sunday, and the 
workmen were employed in executing it by six o'clock 
on Monday morning. 

' We dined with the Trevelyans, and met there the 
Booths, Milmans, and Macaulay. We talked no 
politics, for there are none to talk. Nothing is known, 
and everybody is tired of guessing. Macaulay spoke 
with great affection of Lord John. 

' Thursday, February 8. — Herbet, the French 
Consul, and Sir Edward Colebrooke dined with us. 
Garcia came in the evening. Herbet spoke with deep 
regret of Faucher'^^ as one of the boldest and most 
honourable of 'French statesmen. I asked what was 
to become of the Credit Foncier, since it has been 
absorbed by the Government and put under totally 
new management. 

'"I cannot tell," said Herbet; "but I should be 
sorry to hold its shares. This totally new manage- 
ment has been an after-thought. The intention of 

* Faucher, formerly Minister of the Interior, had just died. 
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Bineau, the Minister of Finance, was to retain 
Wolowski, Faucher's brother-in-law, the old directeur, 
as second in command, and he had consented to serve, 
but Louis Napoleon personally interfered and ordered 
his removal." 

' This seizure by the Government of the funds of a 
private commercial company, and delivery of them 
over into new hands, without consulting those who 
have lent to it, or borrowed from it, or purchased its 
shares, is characteristic of the Idees Napoleoniennes. 

' Herbet maintains that both Louis Napoleon and 
Drouyn de Lhuys are Free-traders. I objected to 
this belief Louis Napoleon's pamphlet on the French 
sugar duties, which is full of Protection in its worst 
forms — prohibitions and bounties. 

' " That," said Herbet, " was before he had been in 
England. His mind was constantly at work when he 
was with you, and you will see the fruits of it." 

' " Drouyn de Lhuys," he said, "has risen in reputa- 
tion more than any other French statesman. His whole 
soul is intent on rendering the Anglo-Gallic alliance 
not a partnership for merely one venture, but a perma- 
nent consolidation of interests." 

'"Does he write," I asked, "many of his State 
papers ?" 

' " Almost all the important ones," answered Herbet, 
" which is a deviation from the tradition of our Foreign 
Office." 

'Sir E. Colebrooke saw the battle of the Alma ffom 
the deck of the Agamemnon, and remained in the 
Crimea till after the battle of Balaklava. 

' I asked him about Lord Raglan. 
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'"He is gentleman-like," said Colebrooke, "and 
brave, but seems to want the power of locomotion. 
No one ever saw his horse out of a walk. Lyons, who 
went out with him on a reconnaissance, came back, 
after having had to walk his horse for five hours, 
numbed with cold." 

' " What were the criticisms," I asked, " in the camp, 
as to the battle of the Alma ?" 

' " I cannot answer," he replied, " as to the camp, but 
to us in the Agamemnon, it seemed that he charged 
too soon. When we saw the Zouaves in possession of 
the heights on the right, we supposed that the Russians, 
taken in flank, would be easily driven off, but Lord 
Raglan charged before the French could come to 
his assistance. 

' " What do they say," I asked, ' about the charge at 
Balaklava ?" 

' " They say," he answered, "that Lord Raglan, who 
was two miles from the spot, ought not to have given 
an order which did not obviously allow the officer who 
was to execute it any discretion. He ought to have 
known that during the ten minutes which it took 
Captain Nolan to bear the order things might be 
altogether altered. The rest of the blame is divided 
between Nolan, who was rash and violent, and Lord 
Lucan. The great fault, however, lies with those who 
gave an important command to the latter." 

'"Is it true," I asked, "that Lord Raglan is 
invisible ?" 

' " Quite true," he said. " I have heard of men who 
were seven or eight weeks in the camp without seeing 
him. To move seems to give him pain. 
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' " Our first great blunder," he continued, " was com- 
mencing the siege with insufificient forces ; our second 
was turning our whole force on the attack before we 
had fortified our position and made our road. It is 
true that we had not men enough to do both, but if 
the attack had been delayed till we had secured our 
communications with our base of operations, we should 
not have been forced to suspend it for want of ammuni- 
tion, or have seen our men die by thousands for want 
of proper food, clothing, and shelter. 

' " Our third error was dividing the attack into two 
halves, and taking one for ourselves. This may have 
been right at first, when the numbers in each army 
were about equal ; but when the French were doubled 
and trebled by their reinforcements, and we were 
reduced to one half by disease, the disproportion in 
the tasks allotted to the armies respectively became 
enormous. The greater part of our loss is to be 
attributed to this. We have not half enough men for 
the trenches alone, leaving, as to a great degree we do 
leave, all our other duties unperformed." 

' I asked Garcia if he thought that Isabella would 
keep her throne. 

' " Certainly," he answered. " We are too wise to 
incur another war of succession, and whom could we 
put in her place ? Not Montpensier : our importa- 
tions of sovereigns from France have never succeeded. 
Not Montemolin, for he is despised. I have seen the 
women who sell vegetables and fruit at the end of the 
day collect the refuse still unsold, and cry out, ' Who 
will buy my Montemolins ?' using that term as signify- 
ing valueless remnants. Our best hope is to marry 
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our Infanta to the King of Portugal, and unite the 
crowns, but we fear that you would object. We 
believe that you wish to keep Portugal in your depen- 
dence." 

' "The dependence of Portugal," I said, "was very 
useful about fifty years ago, when it enabled us to use 
the men and the resources of that country to fight your 
battles. If Portugal had been part of Spain, the 
Portuguese troops would not have been officered and 
commanded by Englishmen, and would not have 
afforded us the auxiliary army that enabled us to 
drive the French out of Spain. But Portugal now 
is a mere encumbrance. We have to defend a weak 
ally, and to countenance a perverse Court. I wish from 
my heart that you had it." ' 

'Friday, February g. — The Government is supposed 
to be constructed, giving the Treasury to Lord Palmer- 
ston, War to Lord Panmure, the Home Office to 
Sidney Herbert, and the Council and lead of the Lords 
to Lord Granville, keeping every other department as 
it was. But there is a difficulty as to Roebuck's 
motion for an inquiry into the management of the 
war. Herbert says that he will not remain Minister 
if he is to be under trial ; that he cannot conduct the 
Home Office and conduct his defence, and Gladstone 
threatens in that case also to retire, not choosing to be 
the only surviving Peelite. The French Government, 
too, is said to have sent a strong remonstrance. We 
cannot inquire into the management of the war by the 
English without inquiring, to a certain degree, into its 
management by the French, and for such an inquiry 
neither the French army nor the French people are 
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prepared. There is also a hitch about Layard. Lord 
Palmerston is very anxious to have him as Under- 
Secretary at War. But Admiral Dundas is furious at 
Layard's letter from the Agamemnon, and until this 
quarrel is vidi, it is thought that Layard ought not to 
be put into an important post. 

' This seems to me, under present circumstances, a 
childish objection. If the duties were unimportant, or 
if we had a single other candidate of equal qualifica- 
tions, it might be well to keep Layard waiting until he 
had repelled Dundas' accusations. But he is so obvi- 
ously pointed out by his peculiar knowledge and by 
his energy as the best man for the office, and such 
immense consequences may follow its being well or ill 
or moderately filled, that I would take him if all, or 
more than all, Dundas' imputations were established. 

'Saturday, February lo. — I am confined by bron- 
chitis. Lord Lansdowne called on me on his way to 
the Cabinet. We talked of the difficulties of the 
Government. One is the inquiry. It is impossible 
to carry it on without showing up our allies in blue- 
books, the mere idea of which has seriously alarmed 
the French ; and yet the House is pledged to it. Some 
means of escaping from the pledge must be afforded, 
perhaps a Commission which need not report till the 
war is over. Another difficulty is Lord Raglan. 

' " That he has done ill in some respects, and not so 
well as he ought to have done in others," said Lord 
Lansdowne, " is certain. On the other hand, he has 
shown great military qualities, and — what, without 
showing great qualities, shows rare ones — he has 
lived on good terms with the French. Where can we 
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find a man of military and administrative genius, and 
also of conciliatory temper and manners ? Sir Colin 
Campbell may have the former merit, but he has not 
the latter. I hear that he is hot-tempered, almost to 
violence. What would be the consequences of a 
quarrel between him and Canrobert ? To put the 
whole allied army under one commander would, of 
course, be the right thing if it could be done. But 
there would be an outcry against it, perhaps irresistible, 
and if a calamity followed it would produce a storm 
which no one could stand. I believe that we must 
keep Lord Raglan, requiring a complete change in his 
staff, and sending out the best man that we can find to 
be at its head. 

' " What would Lord Derby," I asked, " have done 
with Lord Raglan ?" 

' " Recalled him," answered Lord Lansdowne. 
" Ellenborough is furious against him, and is rash 
enough for anything." 

' February 10. — Still confined by bronchitis. Lord 
Monteagle called on us. 

'"I am glad," he said, "that this anxious fort- 
night is over. I grieve over our penury of military 
talent ; I deplore an interregnum of ten days when 
every minute was valuable, and I lament the fall, 
perhaps the ruin, of my dear friend John's political 
reputation ; but the result is good. It is true that 
years have told on Palmerston, but in some respects 
they have improved him. His fault will not now be 
rashness. He has broken off his relations with the 
press. Foreign Ministers will not now complain, as 
they used to do, that they find the substance of their 

12 
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conferences in the columns of the Morning Chronicle. 
And his powers of labour are unimpaired. They are 
as vigorous and as untiring as ever." 

' " What sort of a War Minister will Panmure 
make ?" I asked. 

' "Very good," said Lord Monteagle ; " better than 
a man of greater capacity, Lord Grey. He is acces- 
sible to argument ; Grey is not. He can change his 
opinions ; Grey cannot. Then he was for fourteen 
years a regimental officer. He has been poor ; he 
has been kicked about in the world ; and he is a 
good judge of men. 

' " That was the Duke of York's merit. He was 
not an able man, but he knew where to find, and how 
to keep, able men. He took Torrens and Calvert 
and Fitzroy Somerset, and the others who made our 
army in the last war." 

' "What is to be done," I asked, "with the Duchy 
of Lancaster ?" 

' " I hope," said Monteagle, " that a use will be 
made of it which no one now suspects. I hope that 
Johnny will take it." 

' " But if he joins this Ministry," I said, " will not he 
be always suspected of being engaged in an intrigue 
to subvert it ? And will not he, in fact, join it as a 
slave, unable effectually to oppose any of its measures, 
or effectually to enforce any views of his own, because 
he cannot again resign ?" 

' " It is true," said Monteagle, " that his position in 
the Ministry will be a painful one. But what will be 
his situation if he stands aloof ? The leader of a great 
party — and that he still will be — cannot give to any 
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Government a constant support, unless he is a member 
of it. Things will be done, and things will be omitted, 
to his intense disapprobation, without his knowing why. 
He will not be able to support the Government, because 
all its motives cannot be explained to him. Some- 
times he will stay away, but he will be suspected of 
prompting his followers to oppose. Sometimes he 
may be tempted to oppose himself, and woe be to him 
if he ever succeeds ! I cannot conceive a greater mis- 
fortune to him than his putting a Liberal Government 
into a minority. He had better join it in any capacity, 
and on any terms." ' 

' February 12. — Tom Taylor dined with us, and told 
us that F. Peel is to be the Under-Secretary for the 
War Department. As Peel's transfer to the War 
Department vacates a Colonial Under-Secretaryship, 
it is hoped that Layard may still be brought in, not 
precisely for that vacancy, as it would not do to put 
him under Sidney Herbert (who now takes the 
Colonies), whose management he has been attacking, 
but by a further shuffle of the official cards. 

' It seems that there has been a little disturbance 
in the Cabinet about Windsor. Gladstone desired 
Hayter to move for the writ for it on Thursday. 
Hayter demurred, as he was not aware that the 
Government was prepared with a candidate. Glad- 
stone assured him that all was right, and that the 
candidate was ready ; and he ended by saying that if 
Hayter would not move for the writ Lord Elcho 
would. Hayter acquiesced, and moved, and Hope, 
a Peelite, brother of Hope-Scott, instantly addressed 
the electors. The Whig members of the Cabinet had 

12 — 2 
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not been consulted. They disapprove of Hope, and 
have sent Sampson Ricardo to oppose him, so that 
there are now two Government candidates — a Peelite 
and a Whig — opposing one another. 

' In the summer, before Lord Rosse returned to 
Ireland, we had a good deal of conversation as to 
the possibility of attacking Sebastopol with shot-proof 
boats. I had a letter from him to-day, dated Parsons- 
town, February 8, from which what follows is an 
extract : 

'"As you suggested, I wrote in last June to the 
Duke of Newcastle, referring him to my letter to Sir 
J. Burgoyne on the subject of shot-proof ships. I 
stated to him that — no doubt in common with others 
— I had been considering in what way the great 
mechanical and engineering resources of this country 
could be brought to bear against the Czar, and that 
my letters to Sir J. Burgoyne were the result. 

'"Sir J. Burgoyne so far concurred with me, that 
he thought a target should be at once made, and the 
experiment at once tried. 

' " That I had spoken to several Fellows of the 
Royal Society and eminent engineers, and that they 
had not suggested any substantial difficulty. 

' " That there was not the slightest doubt either 
that iron could be made of strength sufficient to resist 
cannon-shot till doomsday, or that the sea would be 
able to carry the weight. 

' "That a target could be made in a week, and the 
preliminary experiments at once tried. 
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' " The Duke, however, was too great or too busy 
to look for aid from science. He did not, so far as I 
am aware, take the slightest notice of the suggestion. 

'"At length, in the autumn, when I was about to 
make a target myself (having procured iron from 
England for that purpose), I found from the papers 
that a target had just been made at Portsmouth, at the 
earnest request, it is said, of the French Government. 
The result of the experiment, I need hardly say, was 
strictly in accordance with the result which had been 
previously attained by theory. 

' " The Illustrated News and the other London 
papers have given a detailed description of the floating 
batteries now, I believe, nearly finished, and of course 
they have made the Czar acquainted with all that he 
desires to know. 

' " By whom these floating batteries were designed 
and calculated I know not, but / should have made 
them much stronger and more powerful. 

' " In what a different position we should now have 
been with even one floating battery, proof against 
everything, in the middle of the harbour of Sebastopol. 
Nothing could have kept it out. What an unequal 
contest we have engaged in, with the War Minister 
profoundly ignorant of everything relating to war and 
its appliances, opposed to the Czar, who, perhaps, of all 
men in Europe is the best informed on all such matters ! 

' " Ever yours, 

' " RossE." 

' Henry Phillips, whom I saw in the course of the 
morning, told me that he had dined yesterday with 
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Scott Russell, who is building an iron vessel, or rather 
a vessel armed with iron, for the Government. The 
model, he was told, came from France, and no dis- 
cretion was given to him. The plates are four 
inches thick, fitted one to another like bricks, 
thus I — I — without any of the edges overlapping. The 

consequence, he says, will be, that a ball hitting an 
angle may start three or four plates. Assuming four 
inches to be the proper thickness, on which Scott 
Russell gave no opinion, he would have had two 
plates, each two inches thick, so arranged as that the 
joinings of one set of plates should never coincide with 
those of another. Whether such a double coating would 
be sufficient, Scott Russell will not decide, but he is 
convinced that the single coating, though of four 
inches thick, is not sufficient. This seems to be also 
Lord Rosse's opinion. 

' Elliot saw yesterday an intelligent traveller just 
returned from the Crimea. 

'"No description," said the traveller, "can 
exaggerate the confusion, want of accommodation, 
and delays. 

' " A day or two before I went away it was resolved 
that the sutlers' booths and warehouses, which fill up 
more than half of the little wharfage, and ought never 
to have been allowed to be there, should be removed. 
All persons interested in the safety of the army were 
delighted ; but the very day that it was to have been 
executed, an order came down from headquarters, say- 
ing that it was hard on the sutlers that their places 
should be removed without more notice, and giving 
them leave to remain for a fortnight longer. And 
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this, when their presence materially interferes with 
landing the supplies on which the lives of our men 
depend." 

' He called on Lord Raglan at twelve o'clock, and 
was told that it was impossible to see him at so early 
an hour. He went in to Canrobert, and was told that 
it was many hours too late ; that if he wished to see 
the General he must come at eight. He was there at 
eight next morning, and found Canrobert surrounded 
by his staff, having just finished his morning's work, 
and ready to ride with him round the works.' 

' February 14. — I have cut out of the Spectator a 
letter the authorship of which will be evident to the 
initiated.* 

[^Translated Extract7\ 

' COMPlilGNE, 

'•February 6, 1855. 

' " . . . But to talk of more important topics, or, 
rather, of the all-important one, the war. My mind is 
continually dwelling with painful interest on the situa- 
tion of your brave army — an interest inspired by 
admiration for the army itself, as well as by the 
concern which I feel for the honour and credit of your 
institutions, now in some danger of falling into dis- 
repute through incapable and inexperienced adminis- 
tration. ... If you do not succeed in repairing the 
mischief, and that quickly (which indeed seems to me 
next to impossible), England and her Government 
will assuredly come out of this struggle somewhat 
discredited, whatever may be the ultimate results of 

* Tocqueville, writing from his father's house at Compibgne. 
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the war, and of the heroic achievements of your 
soldiers. 

' " I have a difficulty in believing that this will not 
have a considerable influence, though one, perhaps, 
little foreseen, upon the future course of your domestic 
affairs. I suspect that it will accelerate the pace at 
which you appear to be departing from the character 
of aristocratic government, according to the old accep- 
tation of that term. At any rate, it is impossible but 
that the English must discern the immense advantages 
which in time of war attend a centralized government, 
or that they can be long in contact with an army where 
everyone can and may become an officer without its 
producing upon them a serious impression. Your 
army can hardly avoid undergoing a sort of revolution, 
and a revolution in the constitution of the army will 
surely not be confined to the army alone. You are the 
only people of the present day (except, perhaps, the 
Russians, and they less than you) who are officered 
exclusively by gentlemen. You will discover that an 
army commanded solely by gentlemen is not neces- 
sarily the best army to make war with ; it is better 
able to fight than to sustain itself before and after the 
battle. tVe have had good reason to know this under 
our old monarchy. On the other hand, an army com- 
manded by gendemen has the advantage of being good 
against revolutions ; while an army of the opposite 
character either makes revolutions or suffers them to 
be made by others. Reeve told me the other day that 
the aristocracy had never been stronger in England 
than they are now ; /or that they had never poured 
out their blood more freely. But I must remark that 
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it is not altogether by military services that an aristo- 
cracy can maintain itself ; otherwise ours would not be 
levelled to the dust, as it actually is, for who ever were 
more prodigal of their lives than the French gentils- 
koijimes, of all grades, the lesser as well as the greater ? 
My grandfather and my grand-uncle both met their 
death on the field of battle ; their father and their 
grandfather experienced the same fate, and there is 
hardly a family in the neighbourhood of whom as 
much cannot be said. Yet there remains not a trace 
of their power. The last cannon which was mounted 
on the old baronial chiteau of Tocqueville in my 
neighbourhood, now half-buried in the earth, serves as 
a post to tie up cattle, while the chateau itself is 
degraded to a farmhouse. I will conduct Reeve 
thither when he comes to see me ; it will show him 
what must be the fate of an aristocracy who, though 
they know how to die, do not know how to govern. 
Yours has till now done both, and this is the reason 
v/hy it still holds its ground, although the temper 
of the age is anything but favourable to its continu- 
ance." 

■ The opinion suggested, rather than expressed, by 
the writer is, that our aristocracy no longer know how 
to govern. 

' This I do not believe. I believe that our aristo- 
cracy know better than they ever did how to govern. 
I believe that they fully participate in the general 
progress, and have among their ranks, not only more 
men, but a greater proportion of men, of diligence, 
knowledge, and intelligence, than they ever had. 
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' Our difficulties seem to me to arise from the unfit- 
ness for government, not of our aristocracy, but of our 
democracy. The Reform Act has thrown into demo- 
cratic hands a large portion of the power of which it 
has stripped the aristocracy. By diminishing by 
more than one-half the aristocratic members of the 
House of Commons, it has narrowed into less than 
one-half the field from which we can select aristocratic 
statesmen. But it has given us none — at least, none 
of any eminence — and it promises none. The ten- 
pounders do not elect statesmen, and if one of their 
members tries, like Hawes, to be useful in office to the 
country, they turn him out. Thence it is that we are 
forced to keep turning round and round in the narrow 
circle of aristocratic statesmen to whom the incapacity 
of our democratic Members of Parliament confines us. 
I fear that there is some ground for Nicholas' prophecy 
that our bourgeois Parliament would not be able to 
carry on a war. Not, as he supposed, from its economy, 
but from its want of administrative talent. 

' G tells me that he has refused the secretary- 
ship of the Board of Control, vacated by Lowe. If 
Layard had been appointed Under-Secretary of War, 

G would have joined the Government. Layard, 

as might be expected, talks in the same strain. He 
told me that he was delighted at not being connected 
with a Government which would have silenced him, 
discredited him, and at length dragged him down in 
its fall, for he does not expect its duration. He and 

G both look forward to a Derby administration. 

Lowe's retirement from the Board of Control is not a 
good omen. He has great talents, great ambition, and 
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no scruples. He too says that he would have remained 
if Layard had been taken in. He has returned to the 
Times, and wrote a violent democratic article in the 
paper of the 14th. I hear that he thinks this Ministry 
shortlived.' 

'FebrTiary 17. — Lady William Russell and Hastings 
Russell* called on us. Hastings refused the Secretary- 
ship of the Board of Control — he says, because he did 
not think himself fit for it, and because he wishes to 
keep his vote unfettered ; but I suspect that distrust of 
the permanence of this Government influenced him. 
Neither Lady William nor Hastings thinks that it can 
last. " If the House," he said, "had come to a vote 
last night, Palmerston would have been in a minority. 
We shall see what will be done when Roebuck names 
his committee on Thursday, but at present there is a 
majority for carrying on the inquiry at any risk." 

' Lady William has no hopes of Lord John's success 
in Vienna, but is anxious to get him out of England. 
"His family," she says, "are trying to keep him at 
home, not only because he is now in bed with influenza 
and not fit for the journey, but also with vague hopes 
of his return to the Premiership. I have no such ex- 
pectations," she said, "at least at present, for nothing 
can equal his London unpopularity. It is perfectly 
true that he ought to have resigned in November, but 
he tells me that Lord Lansdowne, Lord Palmerston, 
and Sir G. Grey all entreated him to remain. Perhaps 
I have lived too much abroad to enter thoroughly into 
the English feeling that a man's first duty is to his 
party, and his second to his country." 

* Afterwards Duke of Bedford. 
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' My son brought home news from the Chancellor 
this evening that the Government have resolved, if 
Roebuck's motion for naming the committee of inquiry 
is carried on Thursday, to dissolve.' 

' Wednesday, February 22. — I wrapped myself in 
furs, and got to the Athenaeum. The first person that 
I saw there was Charles Austin. 

' He is alarmed at the defection of the Peelites — 
that is, of Gladstone, Graham, Herbert, and Lord 
Canning — which was announced last night. He fears 
that it may pave the way to a Derby Government, 
which must be disastrous, not because they are pecu- 
liarly dishonest — all statesmen are dishonest — but from 
their gross, hopeless ignorance. 

' "You don't live," he said, "among country gentle- 
men ; I do. They are very kind, very gentlemanlike ; 
but they know nothing, and they wish to know nothing. 
They never read ; they are afraid to do so, for fear of 
unsettling their opinions. They look on Adam Smith 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury does on Strauss : as 
a book that would disturb their faith. Have you 
heard how they received Lord Derby at the Con- 
servative meeting yesterday ? With hisses and howls, 
and cries of ' No Puseyites, no Papists !' He was 
forced to beg pardon for having asked for the assist- 
ance of Gladstone and Graham, and to promise never 
to do so again." 

'"What would you do," I asked, "to avert a 
Derbyite reign ?" 

' " I would take in Layard and Lowe," he said. " I 
would make Lowe Chancellor of the Exchequer, or, if 
that belongs to Cardwell, President of the Board of 
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Control, or anything else to get him into the Cabinet. 
His speech to his Kidderminster constituents in to-day's 
Times is the most statesmanlike thing that I have seen 
for a long time — wise and temperate. I would send 
Bright to the Home Office." 

' " How could he join," I said, " a War Cabinet ?" 

'"That is his look-out," said Austin. "We have 
no business to know anything about his superstitions. 
Either he would do well — and then you have a good 
public servant — or he would be extinguished, as Milner 
Gibson was, with his poison-fangs drawn. I would 
take in Cobden, too." 

' Lord Overstone and Strelecki joined us. Over- 
stone agreed thoroughly with Austin in admiring 
Lowe's speech, and in wishing to see him in the 
Cabinet, and Layard in the Government. He fears 
that Palmerston is not up to the emergency, that he is 
encumbered by the traditions of a forty years' peace, 
and does not see that such a war as this is not a 
business of routine. 

'"People complain," he said, "that the House of 
Commons is angry and unmanageable. It ought to 
represent the feelings of the people ; it ought to 
require that the strength and safety of England is not 
complimented away to avoid hurting the feelings of 
a few excellent, amiable, well-conducted, scrupulous, 
timid incapables." 

' " You and Strelecki," I said, " ought to throw your- 
selves into the breach. You ought to go to the Home 
Office, and Strelecki, who has administered in a 
famine,* should go with MacNiel to the Crimea." 
* The Irish famine in 1848. 
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' ' ' Any office," said Overstone, " for me must be a 
home office ; but before you put me into one you must 
take twenty years from me, and give me back my 
eyes and my nerves." 

'"As for me," said Strelecki, "I have never re- 
fused my services, for they have never been asked 
for." 

' " One source of our misfortunes," said Overstone, 
" was that we did not believe in the seriousness of the 
affair. We thought that it would be a mere demon- 
stration to keep the Russians on the north of the 
Balkan, and that the army would return in six 
months." 

' " Such," said Strelecki, " was Lord Raglan's own 
expectation. He told me just before he started that 
he expected no fighting, and accordingly he took his 
friends on his staff, to give them a pleasure tour and 
the chance of promotion." 

'"I believe," said Overstone, "that our chief 
motive for going to the Bosphorus was to prevent the 
French from being sole masters of Constantinople. 
We have so managed matters as to have incurred all 
this calamity and disgrace, and to make them as 
thoroughly masters there as if we had stayed at 
home." 

' While we were talking. Sir John MacNiel came 
up to me. 

' " When do you go ?" I asked. 

'" To-morrow morning," he answered, "and I hope 
to be on the spot in a fortnight." 

' " I trust," I said, " that you have full powers ?" 

' " When Panmure," he answered, " telegraphed for 
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me, and told me that he wished me to go to the 
Crimea, I told him that I never had asked for any 
office, and never had refused one in which I thought 
that I could be useful, but that I must know precisely 
what was expected from me, and what were my 
powers. I will not tell you what was his answer to 
my first question, but I will tell you that my powers 
are sufficient." 

' " Can you dismiss ?" I asked. 

' " No," he answered ; " but I can cause dismissal." 
' "In what time?" 

' " In an hour, and I am determined that not one of 
my powers shall be unemployed. I go fully resolved 
to show no favour, no affection, no mercy. I know 
that our people here — and Trevelyan among the rest 
— have so fettered every department and every pro- 
ceeding with forms, and delays, and responsibilities, 
that our Administration is like a man in the collapse 
of cholera : the circulation is stopped, and the muscles 
do not act. I heard a characteristic story yesterday. 
A party of marines were landed at Balaklava ; the 
snow was on the ground ; the officer in command 
applied to the store - keeper for tents ; they were 
furnished. A couple of hours after came down an 
order from the Quartermaster-General's office threaten- 
ing the clerks who had furnished them without an order 
with dismissal, and ordering the tents to be struck. It 
was done, and the men passed the night in the 
snow." 

'"I wish," I said, "that Strelecki went with 
you." 

' " So do I," he answered, "and Strelecki would go. 
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I wanted him, or Oliphant, or John Paget ; but they 
have given a very good man — Tulloch." 

' "Of course," I said, "you might have had whom- 
soever you wished ?" 

'"I suppose so," he answered, "but I made no 
terms whatever." ' 

' Saturday, February 24. — I breakfasted this morn- 
ing with Lord Lansdowne. 

' "Well," he said, " I hope that you think that we 
were right in holding on." 

' " I heard," I said, "last Saturday that you thought 
of dissolving." 

'"What good," he answered, "would that have 
done ? We know that at the meeting of the Derbyites 
the first pledge required from Lord Derby was that he 
would prosecute the inquiry, and he gave it. If we 
had dissolved, such a pledge would have been exacted 
at every hustings. The war and the inquiry are the 
only things that now interest the electors. There is no 
other subject for them to think about, and if there 
were, no other subject, unless it were a religious one, 
would be attended to by minds which are full of the 
loss of an army, and the failure, at least for the present, 
of a war. If we had dissolved, there would have been 
in the new House a still greater majority for the 
inquiry. If we had resigned. Lord Derby would have 
been as impotent against it as we are. By staying in, 
we hope at least to diminish the mischief. By resign- 
ing, we certainly should have aggravated it. Roebuck 
is reasonable, and we shall have a fair and intelligent 
committee. We shall give them all the reports from 
the commissioners whom we have sent out, and shall 
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send out, and I hope that they will be satisfied with 
that. This morning we had a paper from Lord 
Raglan, containing his defence. I have not had time 
to see more than the outside. It is voluminous. He 
tells us that the day before he wrote — that is, a fort- 
night ago — they had a council of all the generals, and 
decided unanimously on the next operation. Our army, 
too, is improving from day to day ; the convalescents 
are rejoining it, not by hundreds, but by thousands. I 
hear an excellent account," he added, "of the Pied- 
montese and of La Marmora." 

' " Where are they to go ?" I asked. " I hope to 
Eupatoria. I should be sorry to see them exposed to 
the disease of Balaklava." 

' " It is not decided," he answered. 

' " Do you believe," I said, " in Louis Napoleon's 
journey ?" 

' " He has talked the matter over fully," answered 
Lord Lansdowne, " with Lord John. He certainly 
was bent on it, and he will not admit that he has given 
it up. It seems that there has been much disagree- 
ment in the French camp, and he thinks that his 
presence would compose it. All his Ministers, and 
all those about him, are strenuously opposed to it, and 
no one more than Plon-Plon.* He swears that ke will 
not return. Louis Napoleon, however, does not like 
to leave him." 

' " On what terms are they ?" I asked. 

' " There is a fair exterior," answered Lord Lans- 
downe, "but I fancy that the Emperor has judged 
Plon-Plon, and that Plon-Plon knows it. I hear that 

* Prince Napoleon, Jerome's son. 

13 
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his Crimean campaign has excited so much disgust 
and contempt as to put an end to his chances of the 
succession." 

' " I presume," I said, " that there was nothing in 
the rumour of the legitimization of Morny ?" 

' " There could have been nothing in it," said Lord 
Lansdowne. " I almost wonder that it attained 
currency. Lord John's mission," he added, " has given 
great pleasure in Vienna. They are getting over their 
prejudices. Haynau is forgotten ; and though there is 
a strong Russian party in the Court, the Emperor is 
decided. He is not like the poor King of Prussia. 
His confidence once given, even to a burgher and 
democrat, is not easily withdrawn. The old dislike 
of Palmerston is over ; but as to his active alliance, 
I believe that that depends on Sebastopol. He has 
a good general — perhaps the best in Europe — and a 
good army, but it is not equal in numbers to the 
Russian force opposed to it. 

'"I thought," I said, "that the Austrian army 
amounted to 460,000 men." 

' " It may do so, on paper," said Lord Lansdowne ; 
"but, exclusive of the forces in Italy, which must 
remain there, I do not believe that it amounts to 
200,000. The Russians still keep their best troops on 
the Gallician and Hungarian frontier. The Imperial 
Guard is there, and I believe their army to be stronger 
than Hesse's. If we take Sebastopol, a French army 
may march through Germany to aid them, or may 
occasion in the South a more important diversion 
than the Crimean operations do ; but I do not expect 
to see the Austrians move while Sebastopol resists." 
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"'I have sometimes thought," I said, "that the 
capture of Sebastopol might retard the peace." 

' " Do you suppose," he answered, " that we should 
ask higher terms than we do now ? I do not think 
that we ought, and I do not believe that we should." 

' " No," I said ; " I do not suppose that after the 
fall of Sebastopol we should ask for more, but I think 
it possible that Nicholas would be able to grant less. 
If he makes peace now, he makes it on equal terms. 
Each party has had its successes and its calamities, 
and he has shown that he can resist France and 
England united. But if we take Sebastopol he makes 
peace as a beaten man. That would be humiliating 
to him, and perhaps unsafe. The Russians put me in 
mind of the Romans, and, like them, may resolve not 
to terminate a war except at a moment of success : to 
be multis pugnis, nullo bello, victi. If Nicholas were 
a man of sense he would hurry on a peace while 
Sebastopol stands." 

' " If he had been a man of sense," said Lord 
Lansdowne, " he would not have made the war. 
Disbelieving in his sense, and believing in his obstinacy, 
I expect him to go on fighting until he is subdued by 
want of money and of men." 

'"The power of raising men," I said, "does not 
seem to depend on the population, or even on the 
wealth of a country. Prussia, with 15,000,000, has, 
it seems, almost as large a force as Austria with 
37,000,000, and we, with nearly 30,000,000, find it 
difficult to equal even Prussia." 

' " I am beginning," said Lord Lansdowne " to let 
go an opinion to which I have clung all my life, that 

13—2 
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we can continue to rely on volunteers now that the 
Channel is bridged over by steam and that all Europe 
is sacrificing domestic improvement, and wealth and 
comfort, to a rivalry in keeping up large armies. I 
fear that we must have one so numerous as to require 
some sort of conscription. 

' " One thing," he continued, " has been done of 
great and, I trust, permanent importance. We are 
disciplining a Turkish force under English officers : 
the men delight in it. They prefer infinitely our 
officers to their own, and if Turkey is to be preserved, 
such an army seems to give her the only chance of 
being able to stand alone. 

' " To return," he added, " to home affairs. I hope 
that we shall get a friend of yours — George Lewis — 
I was very anxious for Lord Grey, but his paix a tout 
prix is a serious objection, and his military reforms, 
though wise and energetic, would have been forced on 
with a disregard of friction and of individual feeling 
which would have endangered their success. L who 
have known him and loved him from a child, can laugh 
at his ebullitions, and make him laugh at them, but they 
are bitterly offensive to strangers. A very able friend 
of mine told me that he never left Lord Grey without 
thinking whether he ought to call him out. I believe 
that we are safer with Panmure. He seems to be 
doing admirably. He is very active, quite cool, and 
thoroughly decided. Grey has promised his zealous 
assistance, and I have no doubt will give it." 

' " I find," I said, " a great wish to bring Lowe into 
the Cabinet." 

' " Well," said Lord Lansdowne, " he certainly is 
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able. Among our difficulties," he added, " is one that 
I have heard you mention, that the democracy, which 
takes half our seats, gives us no statesmen. A second, 
or perhaps a cause of the first, is that the enormous 
demand for talent and energy in industrial pursuits 
turns those who might be politicians into engineers 
and railway contractors. The clever young men in 
the high aristocracy go naturally to politics, or to what 
is a branch of politics — to the law ; but if a country 
clergyman has two or three sons, he hopes that the 
best of them may tread in the steps of Brassey or Peto, 
rather than in those of our permanent officials. 

'"It is true that the reformed House sympathizes 
much better with the people than the old one did, for 
it represents them better. The old House represented 
only birth and wealth, and of wealth only the wealth 
that was invested in land or in money. The great 
manufacturers or merchants seldom found their way 
into it. The House, therefore, like its constituents — 
if patrons could be called constituents — was timid, 
routinier, and prejudiced and self-interested. We 
never could have carried Poor Law Amendment, or 
Municipal Reform, or Tithe Reform, or Irish Church 
Reform, or Free Trade in the unreformed House. 
But we probably should have had twice as many men 
fit for high office, and they would have been younger 
men, and at the same time men of more experience. 
They would have been trained in politics, which com- 
paratively few are now. What are called our young 
men now, such as Lowe and Layard, are men who 
have made their reputation in literature or law, and 
have to learn politics as a new pursuit. Even Lewis' 
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reputation is much more speculative than practical. 
He is a distinguished writer, but has not yet risen to 
real political distinction." 

' " What," I said, " will the seceders do ?" 
' " It is impossible," he answered, "to promise more 
fairly. Sidney Herbert would have stayed in if he 
could have persuaded the others to do so. At the 
same time, if there was anyone that ought to withdraw, 
it was the Secretary at War. He said that he was 
anxious to show that an ex- Minister can give real 
support to his former colleagues. So, indeed, said 
they all ; the only subject on which there is a shadow 
of difference between us is the inquiry ; and even on 
that, as respects its mischief, we are agreed, but we 
thought it clearly irresistible ; l/iey thought that it 
might be opposed with at least a chance of success." ' 

' Sunday, February 25. — I breakfasted with Van de 
Weyer.* 

' " I have been confined," he said, "to my bed for 
six weeks in the country, and came to town, knowing 
little of politics, only a few days ago. 

' " I am alarmed and indignant at the conversation 
of my colleagues. With the exception of Coloredo, 
who is a man of sense, they are all exulting over what 
they think the collapse of the phantom of English 
power. Even Walewski talks very imprudently of 
your dependence on France, and of the ease with 
which you might be conquered. He even hinted to 
me that your Government ought to be required to 
interfere against the press, and to prevent its telling 

* The Bel ian Minister. 
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stories disadvantageous to the allied armies. I warned 
him, as he valued the friendship of England, to avoid 
touching that string. I tried to point out to him that 
if one's child were ill, one would rather be afflicted by 
daily bulletins than hear nothing, or nothing but lies. 
After all, what is the real amount of your failure ? 

' " You have lost 30,000 men out of 45,000 ; the 
Russians, in their two campaigns, admit officially a 
loss of 150,000 men, exclusive of that among their 
sailors and marines, which must amount to 30,000 
more. The French admit a loss of 67,000 men. They 
have sent 157,000, only 90,000 now remain. When 
last I heard from the Crimea, about a fortnight ago, 
the French loss, on the previous day, amounted to 
several thousand men. All Europe was as unprepared 
for the war as you were — none more so than the 
Russians. They believed that a mere demonstration 
would do, and invaded the Principalities with 40,000 
men. Their 40,000 men were destroyed or driven 
out, and that by Turks, in a few months. The French 
sent their army, a besieging army, without heavy 
artillery, and so mismanaged their attack that their 
batteries were silenced in two hours. 

' " I believe that out of these calamities will come 
much good — not perhaps equal to the evil, but still 
positive good. Fortune will pay you a dividend. 

' " In the first place, it is something that the Queen 
should have behaved so admirably, and that, having 
been tried by prosperity, she has now been tried by 
adversity, and has nobly supported each. Secondly, I 
cannot but think that you will improve your military 
education. Your men are the best in the world — your 
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officers are among the worst. You will subject them 
to examination ; you will abolish purchase ; you will 
give free room to promotion ; you will not let the 
army be a profession in which merit and demerit are 
on a par. And, lastly, I trust that you will see the 
absolute necessity of letting your army bear a less 
absurd proportion to your population and your wealth. 
You would find it far easier to keep up an army of 
200,000 men than Russia or Austria or France find 
it to keep up ikeir armies. It is hard, without doubt, 
that you should be forced to spend eight or nine millions 
a year in feeding and clothing and lodging 100,000 
men, to march and mount guard, whom you could 
profitably employ in making railroads or draining your 
fields ; but it is the price you have to pay for security, 
and with less than that army, in the present state of 
the Continent, you are not safe. You should study 
the arrangements of our camp at Beverloo, near Diest. 
It is the best military school in the world." 

' " Are you still afraid of France ?" I asked. 

' "A year ago," he answered, "my fears had sub- 
sided ; but they have revived since I came to London 
and have listened to Continental politicians. Depend 
on it that unless you regain your military character, 
unless it is again believed that you are formidable, you 
will no longer be able to protect us by giving us mere 
moral support. When you cease to be dreaded, we 
shall be attacked." 

' " Do you believe," I asked, " in the Crimean 
journey ?" 

' " I do not believe," he answered, " that it has been 
given up. Louis Napoleon's intention to make it has 
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led to some remarkable scenes between him and Plon- 
Plon. When Plon-Plon returned the Emperor received 
him very coldly, kept him only a short time, and never 
alluded to the Crimea. Plon-Plon was furious. He 
called Emile Girardin to his counsels, and together 
they concocted a pamphlet on the Crimea, which was 
sent to Brussels for publication. Common friends 
interfered and they were reconciled, and Plon-Plon 
had another audience, in which the Emperor embraced 
him and shed tears — in short, there was an affecting 
scene, and the pamphlet was suppressed. Then came 
Louis Napoleon's journey, and he required Plon-Plon 
to accompany him, not thinking it safe, probably, to 
leave him. Plon-Plon refused ; they quarrelled, and 
Plon-Plon sent orders for the publication of his pamphlet. 
It is out ; I have sent for a copy, but it has not yet 
arrived." 

' Van de Weyer then showed me a letter from 
King Leopold, in which he affirmed that there could 
be no doubt that the pamphlet was by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

' " It is said," he added, "that he intends to prosecute 
the printer ; but if the printer tells all that he knows 
about the author a jury will not readily convict him." 

' Mrs. Grote and H came to us in the afternoon. 

Mrs. Grote is violent at Lord John's appointment to 
the Colonies. 

' " A fellow," she said, " who from the time he joined 
Lord Aberdeen was plotting to turn him out, with the 
shoes not two months old in which he scrambled over 
the ship's side after he had cut a hole in her bottom, 
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to be thus rewarded for his Intrigues and his falsehood ! 
If Grote were not so young a man, if he were seventy 
instead of sixty, and had attained the proper age for 
public life, he should stand for the City and beat 
him. Then his pompous embassy to Vienna! That, 
I suppose, is to be abandoned to suit the little man's 
convenience. Then Charles Villiers is to be brought 
into the Cabinet. I have a great mind to post up a 
reward for anyone who will give information where 
he has been, and what he has done, for the last three 
years." 

' " His silence was convenad/e," said H . " To 

do little and say nothing, and get into no scrapes, is 
the peculiar office of a subordinate member of a 
Government." 

' " Well," continued Mrs. Grote, " if this rotten, 
worn-out coach, with not a single new piece of wood 
in it, except George Lewis, runs through the session, 
it must find smoother roads and better coachmanship 
than I expect. When it upsets, you will see the 
people take the reins, and my fear of such a con- 
summation is much abated. The mischief that the 
aristocracy have done us during the last six months, 
and the results which they have heaped on us during 
the last six weeks, are going far to reconcile me to 
democracy." 

' "They ought," I said, "rather to reconcile you to 
despotism. I see much in the events of the last six 
months, and of the last six weeks, in favour of the rule 
of one — nothing in favour of the rule of the many." 

' " Do not you think," said Mrs. Grote, "that if we 
were not tied down by the bonds of our aristocratic 
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routine, we could find hundreds of men fit to govern 
the country ? Is it not true that there are as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it ?" 

' "Quite true," I answered ; "but the bonds which 
tie us down are not those of aristocratic routine, but 
of representative institutions. Under such institutions 
you must choose your statesmen from your represen- 
tatives, and the ten-pounders will not elect statesmen." 

'"Do the patrons," she answered, "elect them? 
Where have the ten-pounders elected more useless 
members than the three brothers whom we know, 
nominated by their father, the Earl ? The democratic 
boroughs seem to me always to wish for the best men." 
" Then," I said, " they do not know where to find 
them, for they elect only mediocrities." 

' " What did you hear," asked Mrs. Grote, " at Van 
de Weyer's ?" 

'"Van de Weyer," I answered, "hopes that we 
shall keep up an army of 200,000 men." 

' " Then," said Mrs. Grote, " I will go to America. 
Can we no longer trust our fleet ?" 

' " Would our fleet," I said, " have kept Russia out 
of Constantinople ?" 

' " I believe," answered Mrs. Grote, " that it would. 
But, after all, it was not our business ; it was the busi- 
ness of Austria. We might have trusted to /ler to 
keep Russia from the Bosphorus." 

' "As we could not trust her," I answered, "to keep 
Russia out of the Principalities, or even to keep open 
the Danube, I would not have trusted her with any- 
thing. In fact, she is too weak, too heterogeneous, and 
too poor to resist Russia, unless she is backed by the 
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assistance, military as well as naval, of France and 
England. And even so backed you see that she is 
afraid to move." ' 

' Monday, February 26. — I breakfasted with E. Ellice, 
and found him on his wheel-chair, rendered by gout 
incapable of standing. 

' " I am sick," he said, " of what is going on. It is 
not so much indignation that worries me as contempt. 
The indecision of these clever Ministers has ruined the 
peace, has ruined the war, has ruined Palmerston's 
first Cabinet, and will ruin his second. 

' " If they had known what they were about, and 
what they intended, we should have had no war ; or 
if they had been forced into one, we should have kept 
our army, or have got Sebastopol. And now with the 
rump of an administration — their best men gone, and 
their next-best discredited — they are to fill the double 
characters of Ministers every day, and prisoners under 
trial every evening." 

' " Their defence," I said, " is that the inquiry was 
irresistible." 

' " I have no doubt that it was," he answered, "but 
they were not bound to submit to it as Ministers. 
They should have gone out, formed a strong Opposi- 
tion, and let the Derbyites carry it on at their peril. 
However, we have got this by it, there will no longer 
be the troublesome third, Peelite party. We shall 
come back to Whigs and Tories." 

' " We are told," I said, " that Derby pledged him- 
self not to have recourse again to the Peelites." 

' " By no means," said Ellice ; " he has been mis- 
represented. He spoke very sensibly. ' When you 
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talk to me,' he said, ' of parties, and of consistency, 
recollect my own history. In 1831 I was a Radical, 
in 1S42 I was a Tory, and in 1846 I became a Con- 
servative. Why am I not to allow to others the 
freedom of action and opinion that I take for myself? 
Why are you not to allow to Gladstone and Graham 
the latitude which you allow to me ?' He refused to 
pledge himself Depend on it, notwithstanding their 
professions, you will see the Peelites absorbed by the 
Derbyites, and the Radicals by the Whigs, or the 
Whigs by the Radicals —that is to say, if the people 
do not rush in, which, unless we make a triumphant 
peace, or a triumphant war, they will do, sooner or 
later. It will not be the next change. When these 
people fall, as fall they will if Sebastopol stands, Derby 
will come in. He may do better : he may get out of 
the old routine ; but if he does not, if he keeps within 
the noble circle, you will have a perfectly unmanageable 
House — unmanageable perhaps from their dispositions, 
and still more so from their pledges. You will have 
a raw, violent, Times-sxiA-Daily-News Government, 
and God knows how it will act." 

' " How do you expect," I said, " these men to be 
killed ?" 

'"^ coups d^dpingles" he answered; " by a suc- 
cession of petty defeats. The people behind them are 
indifferent : they will vote for them, but they will 
attend ill. The people below the gangway think that 
this Parliament is not good for six months, and vote 
only as they think it best for the hustings." 

' " What could have been the motive for the appoint- 
ment of Seaton ?" I asked. 
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' " I suppose," he answered, " intimacy with Har- 
dinge. Hardinge, like the rest of us, does not see that 
his coevals get old." 

' " Would you have kept Hardinge ?" I asked. 

'"Of course I would not," he answered, "nor any 
of them. Before I took the Secretaryship of War in 
1830 I had a committee on the army. One of our 
unanimous recommendations was that all the higher 
posts in the administration of the army should be held, 
at longest, for only five years. That is almost a 
quarter of a century ago. In no one point has our 
recommendation been attended to. If it had been 
followed we should now have five times as many 
men with a general knowledge of the army as we 
have now. Now, if a man displeases his irremovable 
chief, he is forgotten, or remembered to no good. If 
there had been a rotation, he would have had his 
appeal to the successor. 

' " Then for the Cabinet appointments there are men 
in the Commons better than many whom they have 
taken, or at least as good, with the advantage of not 
being nobles. There are Collier* and Lowe. I would 
have offered the Colonies to Lord Stanley, Derby's 
son. I would have brought in Charles Villiers." 

' " Would you have taken in Lord John ?" I said. 

' " He is a strange being," said EUice, " but I think 
that it was only by taking him in that he could be kept 
straight. He is utterly ignorant of men ; he takes no 
advice ; he acts upon impulse, but he is as honest a 
little fellow as ever breathed. 

' " When he joined the coalition everyone believed 

* Afterwards Lord Monkswell. 
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that in a year or two, by the time the new party was 
consolidated, he would succeed in the course of nature 
to the premiership. Then came his absurd Reform 
Bill, which disgusted everybody, and his quarrel with 
Palmerston, which hit the coalition hard.* When the 
war came he wished Newcastle to keep both offices. 
Newcastle said that he could do the work, and Johnny 
believed him. Johnny believed, too, when he went 
away to Scotland in the autumn, that all was going 
on well. He came back, read the Times, and got 
frightened, tried to get rid of Newcastle, and was 
overruled. He acquiesced, remained in the Govern- 
ment sulky, but with no plans of quitting it, still less 
of destroying it, till Roebuck's motion was coming on. 
Then he sat down by his fireside in the evening, 
thought over his speech in answer, found that it 
would not do, and without consulting his friends, or 
even his followers, wrote his letter of resignation. 
The night of the debate he came to me, and asked me 
how I should vote. 

' " ' How shall I vote."*' I answered. ' Do you sup- 
pose that I shall vote against my friends, and for a 
mischievous thing ?' " 

'"In what spirits," I asked, "is Palmerston?" 
' " Not good," he answered ; " he is too old for his 
work. He spent a couple of hours with me yesterday. 
I advised him to make more use of his subordinates. 
' Don't answer Dizzy,' I said, ' yourself Leave that 
to Cockburn, Keogh, and Bernal Osborne. Set them 
to work on Hansard. Let them prepare themselves 

* For Lord John's conduct see Spencer Walpole's ' Life of Lord 
Russell,' vol. ii., pp. 176-269. 
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whenever Dizzy speaks — and he seldom speaks with- 
out one's being able to foresee it — to search out his 
antecedents, and trust them for covering him with mud.' 
' " I have had a long letter," he continued, " from 
the Prince* — clever, like everything of his, but im- 
practicable. He wants a large standing army, which 
no British Parliament will keep up in time of peace ; 
he wants military schools, and examinations, and com- 
petition. Now I think that we have military schools 
enough, and though I am anxious for examinations, I 
do not wish for competition, except for the staff A very 
little knowledge is all that you need from a regimental 
officer. Macdonald, who defended Hougoumont, 
who was one of the best men ever seen in the field, 
could scarcely read. I would require every man who 
came for a commission to pass, and would give them a 
little more to do for each step, and I would let them 
get their knowledge where they could. For the staff 
I would have professors and competition, and only the 
successful candidates should be eligible. The same 
sort of minimum standard I would apply to the civil 
service, not Trevelyan's senseless concours. The only 
papers worth reading in that Blue-book are Stephen's 
and Waddington's. As for having the bulk of our 
officers composed of any but gentlemen, it is nonsense. 
There may be some bad regiments, where there has 
been an incapable colonel, but in general the feeling 
between the officers and the men is perfect. The 
men are ready to die, or even — what is much more — 
starve for their officers. They would not feel so towards 
their old companions who had risen above them. 

* The Prince Consort. 
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' " I hope," he added, "that my gout may relieve me 
from serving on this committee ; but if I am forced 
into it, I must do my duty. 

' " The first questions that I shall ask the Duke of 
Newcastle will be : 

' " * Had you any definite plans when you sent the 
troops to Malta? 

' " ' Had you any definite plans when you sent them 
to Varna ? 

' " ' When did you determine on the attack of Sebas- 
topol ? 

' " 'What did you believe to be the Russian force 
then in the Crimea ? 

' " ' What did you believe to be the force necessary 
to attack the town ? 

' " ' What provision had you made for keeping up the 
strength of our army, and how soon could the neces- 
sary reinforcements reach it ? 

' " I believe that the answers to these few questions 
will show that the war has been conducted with a want, 
not merely of foresight, but of inquiry, which would 
disgrace a Turk. The Duke seems to have reasoned 
Orientally. ' If it be the will of Allah that we take 
Sebastopol, we shall take it, whatever be its strength, 
with 50,000 men, without cavalry, siege artillery, or 
reinforcements. If it be the will of Allah that we do 
not take it, the more men and material that we send 
the greater will be our loss." 

' I received a letter in the evening from Lady Theresa, 
announcing Lewis' acceptance of the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer. Her pleasure at his being in the 

14 
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Cabinet is mixed with anxiety as to his success in an 
office in which few have retained their reputation, and 
fewer their popularity ; in which so much harm must 
■ be done, and so much good must be rejected. I think, 
however, Lewis eminently fitted for it. He has great 
knowledge, diligence, and intelligence. He is not bold. 
He would not have undertaken the succession duty, 
or the extension of the income-tax, nor does he possess 
the wonderful fertility of argument, illustration, and 
resource that enabled Gladstone to carry them, but he 
will thoroughly understand the system which he finds 
established ; he will see clearly and judge calmly the 
different mischiefs produced by every tax ; he will apply 
to finance, to political economy, and to general politics 
a profound knowledge of the principles of legislation. 
Other members of the Cabinet may know more of the 
art of government, but not one has gone so deeply into 
its theory.' 

'Calais, Tziesday, February 27. — I left London this 
morning. 

' When I began this journal, a month ago, I saw that 
we were at the beginning of a long struggle, the result 
of which might influence for some years the state of 
parties and the progress of events ; and I thought that 
I might be able to preserve some facts, or, at least, 
some opinions, which may be interesting twenty years 
hence. 

' I did not foresee that I should be imprisoned more 
or less strictly during nearly the whole period by bron- 
chitis, nor that my litde grandson should be attacked 
by scarlatina, and consequently that I should be able 
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to see few people out of my house, and that few, espe- 
cially those with young children, would choose to 
enter it. 

' These accidents have confined me to so narrow a 
circle that my journal is meagre as a collection of facts, 
and monotonous as a picture of opinions. 

' I am glad, however, that I have kept it. My 
interlocutors are few, and they often repeat themselves, 
but they are, in general, men of great experience and 

intelligence. 

' Nassau W. Senior.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JOURNAL IN 1855 {continuei): JOURNAL IN 1856. 

Mr. Senior spent the four months after he left London 
in Paris and Algiers. In Paris, as in London, nothing- 
was talked of except the war. The Emperor Nicholas 
died on March 2, but still the war continued. Lord 
John Russell went on a mission to Vienna, to meet the 
Plenipotentiaries for France, Austria, Russia and 
Turkey, to negotiate a peace, but was not successful. 

'Kensington, Saturday, July], 1855. — I left England 
at the end of February, just after a Ministerial crisis, 
and it seems that I have returned to a new one. 

' Ever since Lord John Russell's return from Vienna 
there have been rumours of a difference of opinion in 
the Cabinet respecting the war, and it has been said 
that he heads the party which believes that the Aus- 
trian propositions* ought to have been accepted, and, 
if they could be renewed, ought to be accepted now. 

* 'These famous points, as they were originally framed, were, 
shortly, as follows : (i) The protectorate which Russia had hitherto 
exercised over the Principalities was to be replaced by a collective 
guarantee. (2) The navigation of the mouths of the Danube was to 
be freed from all impediments. (3) The Treaty of 1841 was to be 
revised in the interests of the European equilibrium. (4) Russia 
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' A warlike speech by Lord John, a few weeks ago, 
checked, but did not extinguish, these rumours. Yes- 
terday, Milner Gibson formally asked Lord John if 
there was any foundation for them. Lord John replied 
that there was ; that when the Austrian propositions 
were communicated to him, he believed that they 
afforded a basis for a fair peace — that he believed so 
now. That he regretted their rejection, but continued 
a member of the Cabinet because he agreed with his 
colleagues on all other points, and did not think it 
right to endanger the Government by leaving them. 
To which Disraeli answered that, far as the practice 
of open questions had extended, he never before 
heard of a Cabinet in which peace or war had been 
left open. 

' I met to-day the Duke of Argyll. 

'"You must have been astonished," he said, "at 
Lord John's speech yesterday ; but you could not have 
been more so than we were. 1 1 revealed to us, for the 

was to renounce all official protectorate over the Sultan's subjects, of 
whatever religion. In the latter half of November, 1854, the Czar, 
in consequence of Prussian advice, offered to accept these four points 
as the basis of peace. The offer induced the allies to define their 
meaning more exactly. In particular, they declared that the revision 
of the Treaty of 1841, under the third point, involved the termination 
of Russian preponderance in the Black Sea. This declaration did 
not induce Russia to recede from the negotiation. On the contrary, 
though the meaning of the allies was distinctly pointed out in a 
memorandum prepared by Baron Bourqueney, the French Minister 
at Vienna, and handed to Prince Gortchakoff, the formal offer to 
treat was renewed. . . . Lord John was instructed to get Baron 
Bourqueney's memorandum embodied in a protocol, and signed by 
all the Plenipotentiaries. This preliminary object secure, Lord John 
was instructed to take the four points in their natural order.' — (From 
Walpole's ' Life of Lord Russell,' vol. ii., pp. 248, 249.) 
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first time, that we had the honour of possessing among 
us the head of the peace party." ' 

' Sunday, July 8. — I breakfasted with Hayter. 

' He thinks the event of yesterday a very grave one. 
" Lord John," he said, "cannot remain in the Cabinet. 
He may tell us that now that this chance of peace has 
been thrown away, he is as eager in the prosecution of 
the war as any of his colleagues can be ; but the public 
will not believe him, and even those who do will dis- 
trust his firmness. Nor can the Cabinet ever feel safe 
with such a colleague, who never tells them what he is 
going to do, and from rashness, or from carelessness, 
or from ignorance, is always springing mines under 
them. I have seen much of prime ministers, and I 
never had to do with anyone with whom it was so 
satisfactory to act as with Palmerston, or so unsatis- 
factory as Lord John. Palmerston is frank, and open, 
and confiding, listens to everything, considers every- 
thing, tells you his whole plans, and keeps to them. 
Lord John was always reserved and suspicious, even 
with me, his own Secretary of the Treasury ; never 
explained fully what he wanted or what he intended, 
and never adhered to what he did propose. His long 
Parliamentary experience has given him great dexterity 
in getting out of scrapes, and his great knowledge of 
Parliamentary history enables him always to cite a 
precedent, but as a statesman he seems to deteriorate 
every session." 

' After leaving Hayter, I walked for some time with 
Lord Monteagle. 

' " Did his colleagues," he said, " know what Johnny 
intended to say ?" 
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' " Certainly not," I answered. 

'"Then," he replied, " I can compare him only to 
the machine which we are finding in the Baltic, and to 
which we give the appropriate name of ' infernal.' " 

' As I was walking home, I met George Lewis. 
He turned back with me, and we walked for about an 
hour in the Park. 

' " Lord John's speech," he said to me, " is incom- 
prehensible.* As far as I, as a member of the Cabinet, 
know, the Austrian propositions were never rejected 
by us, for they never were practically offered to us. 
Lord John had nothing in writing. But he related to 
us conversations with Drouyn de Lhuys, Buol, and the 
Emperor Francis, in which a scheme for maintaining 
an equilibrium in the Black Sea without requiring 
Russia to limit her forces there, was shadowed out. 
He believed this scheme to be the invention of Drouyn 
de Lhuys, who, having always promised to Louis 
Napoleon Austrian co-operation, was unwilling to give 
it up. Lord John therefore thought that the assent of 
France might be reckoned on ; he believed that Aus- 
tria would join us, if Russia rejected these terms, and 
he believed, therefore, that Russia, under that pressure, 
would accept them. And I own that, assuming his 
premises, I thought that our acceptance of these terms 
offered a reasonable ground of peace. Russia has had 
such a lesson that she will not make another attack on 
Turkey during our time, and before she does she may 
fall to pieces, or Turkey may fall to pieces, or America 
may be the greatest political power in the world, and 
may impose peace on everybody ; in short, we shall 
* See page ^12. 
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have different dangers and different means of avoiding 
them. 

' " But while we were discussing the question, it fell 
through. It first appeared that Louis Napoleon would 
not accept the Austrian propositions ; we next ascer- 
tained that Austria would not enforce them, and lastly, 
that Russia, knowing this, would reject them. While 
we were manipulating the matter, it disappeared under 
our hands. What Lord John meant by saying that the 
Austrian propositions were refused by us, and ought to 
have been accepted, I cannot conceive. The question 
of accepting or rejecting them was never put to us." 

' " Will Lord John," I said, " resign ?" 

' " I do not see how he can," answered Lewis. "He 
cannot venture to risk breaking up another Govern- 
ment." 

' " Has Palmerston," I said, " become stronger or 
weaker since I have been out of England ?" 

'"He has shown," said Lewis, "great diligence 
and great skill in all respects but one. He has made 
enemies. The peace party — the Cobden and Bright 
school — are bitterly hostile to him ; that, perhaps, he 
could not avoid. But so are the ultra-war party, Roe- 
buck and Layard, and so are the Peelites. Out of four 
sections of the Liberal Party, three detest him." 

' I dined at Holland House. I mentioned Lewis' 
version. 

' " It is true," said Lord Holland, " that the Austrian 
propositions never came practically before the whole 
Cabinet. But they did come before the interior Cabinet, 
consisting of Lansdowne, Clarendon, and Palmerston, 
and were rejected by it. Lewis is also mistaken in 
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thinking that they fell through in consequence of their 
rejection by Louis Napoleon. Louis Napoleon wished 
to accept them, and his rejection was obtained through 
a threat by Palmerston to resign if Louis Napoleon 
persisted." ' 

' Monday, July 9. — I breakfasted with Edward Ellice. 
Ellice does not venture to prophesy, except that Lord 
John cannot remain, and yet does not see how he can 
resign. If he goes, several others belonging to the 
peace party must go too. On the whole, he thinks a 
Palmerston- Derby administration a probable solution. 

' I afterwards called on Lord Aberdeen, 

'"Lord John's colleagues," he said, "must have 
been astonished by his speech. I was not, for I knew 
what he intended to say." 

' " Do you believe," I said, " that the Austrian pro- 
positions were approved by Louis Napoleon ?" 

' " I know," he answered, " that they were. When 
we — that is. Clarendon, Lansdowne, and Palmerston — 
heard this, we wrote to ask him if his approbation was 
founded on his inability to continue the war, or on his 
belief that the propositions really secured the inde- 
pendence of Turkey. 

' " ' In the former case,' we said, ' we shall accept, 
too, for we shall not carry on the war alone, but we 
must tell the whole story. In the latter case, we wish 
the question to be fully discussed, as our opinions 
differ from yours.' 

' " He consulted Vaillant,* who told him that, in the 

* In 1 86 1 Lord Cowley gave Mr. Senior a description of what took 
place in Paris : 

' A'firil 13. — While Drouyn de Lhuys,' said Lord Cowley, 'was in 
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present state of feeling in the army, a success was 
necessary to him, and therefore he resolved, at all 

Vienna, I saw Louis Napoleon every day. He was at that time 
anxious for peace. 

' " I do not know," he said, " what is thought of the EngUsh 
Generals, but ours seem to me to know little of European war, and 
this double command is fatal. Why cannot the English take the 
command of the united fleet, and we of the united army ? Let their 
contingent to the army be one-fifth, and let us supply one-fifth of the 
naval force.'' 

'"I see," I answered, "only one difficulty. The General who 
commands the English contingent and all under him will obey 
implicitly every order of the French Commander-in-Chief. But not 
a captain of a French gunboat will obey the English Admiral." 

' It was, I think, on a Sunday that I heard that Drouyn de Lhuys 
and Lord John had arranged a peace, and the Emperor sent for me 
on Tuesday. He was walking and smoking in the garden, and he 
asked me to walk up and down and talk the matter over. 

' " I think," he said, " that it is a good arrangement. What think 
you ?" 

' "Well," I said, " it does not appear to me that the Russian pre- 
ponderance in the Black Sea will be materially affected." 

' " Not," he replied, " by our having now a right to keep an equal 
force there ?" 

' " She is to keep Sebastopol," I answered. " Her fleet will be at 
home, and will always be there. France and England will be tired 
of keeping large fleets, far from all their resources, in a dangerous sea. 
In a year or two Russia will be as much mistress of the Black Sea 
and as dangerous to Constantinople as she was when we went to war 
in 1854." 

' " I will talk the matter over again with Drouyn de Lhuys," he 
answered. 

' I said, from a sudden impulse which I am not sure I was right in 
following : 

' " Would there be any objection to my being present ?" 

' He looked a little surprised, and then said, " Certainly not," and 
he appointed an hour for the next day. 

' AVhen I arrived, Vaillant was in the antechamber, and Drouyn 
de Lhuys with the Emperc:. 
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hazards, to reject the propositions. He sent for 
Cowley and Drouyn de Lhuys, and, I believe, for 
Vaillant, and made Drouyn de Lhuys explain to him 
fully the whole matter. When Drouyn de Lhuys had 
finished, Louis Napoleon said that he had been de- 
ceived, that Drouyn de Lhuys' first version of the 
Austrian propositions differed materially from his 
present one, and that he wondered that, being such 
as they really were, they should have been thought 

'"The game is up," I thought; "Drouyn de Lhuys has gained 
the Emperor's ear." 

' We were soon introduced. The Emperor begged Drouyn de 
Lhuys to explain the grounds of his arrangement. 

' Drouyn de Lhuys did so at considerable length. I think that he 
talked for half an hour. The Emperor seemed to go along with 
him, and when he had finished, said to me : 

' " Are you not satisfied ?" 

'"My only answer," I said, "is to beg your Majesty to ask 
Marshal Vaillant whether he thinks that this arrangement will really 
effect the purpose of the war — the putting an end to the preponder- 
ance of Russia in the Black Sea and the Bosphorus.'' 

' The Emperor turned to Vaillant. 

' " I am not a politician," said Vaillant, " but I know the feelings of 
the army. I am sure that if, after having spent months in the siege 
of Sebastopol, we return unsuccessful, the army will not be satisfied." 

' The Emperor then turned to Drouyn de Lhuys and said : 

' "Write to Vienna to break off the negotiation." 

' The next time that I saw the Emperor he showed me letters of 
Drouyn de Lhuys, written on the very evening of the conference, 
tendering his resignation ; an answer by himself, begging him to 
reconsider his determination ; and a reply from Drouyn de Lhuys, 
somewhat dry, repeating his resignation.' 

' Then you and Vaillant,' said Mr. Senior, ' were the real causes of 
the continuance of the war ?' 

'All turned,' replied Lord Cowley, 'upon Vaillant's presence. 
Louis Napoleon was pleased with the peace, and would have adhered 
to it if Vaillant had not frightened him.' (See ' Conversations with 
Distinguished Persons.' Hurst and Blackett, 1880. 
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worthy of consideration. Whereupon Drouyn de 
Lhuys resigned. 

' " It is a frightful thing," continued Lord Aberdeen, 
" to think that we are fighting, not for a practical 
object, but for a succes. A succes was probably as 
necessary to Alexander as it is to Louis Napoleon. 
In this case we seem to have become entangled in a 
mortal duel. Each party is resolved to triumph over 
the other, and for that purpose each must make up its 
mind to fight until it succeeds, or is too exhausted to 
continue." 

' Lady William Russell called on us, and told us 
that she dined with Lord John on Saturday, and that 
he was in the highest spirits. 

Wednesday, July ii. — I breakfasted with Van de 
Weyer, and met Edward Ellice and Remusat. I 
walked home with Remusat, and told him Lord 
Aberdeen's story. 

' " I doubt," he said, " whether Vaillant acted the 
part that is ascribed to him. Like almost all the 
ministers of Napoleon, he is opposed to the war. I 
think it probable that he supported the Austrian pro- 
positions. But I believe the rest of the story to be 
true. It is certain that Louis Napoleon was at first 
favourable to them, that he changed his mind, that the 
conference between him and Cowley and Drouyn de 
Lhuys took place, and that it occasioned Drouyn de 
Lhuys' resignation. I believe, too, that his motive is 
the desire to wipe off the stain with which our 
arms have been tarnished by our ill-success before 
Sebastopol. Your feelings are probably the same. 
If the Russians feel so too, where is this to end.-*"' 
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' Friday, July 13. — I breakfasted with Lord Lans- 
downe, and met Remusat, Van de Weyer, M. Barron, 
Sir David Dundas, and one or two others. 

' We were too numerous for much political con- 
versation. 

' " You will find," said Dundas to me as we were 
going, " that Lord John's speech yesterday has set 
everything right. He has shown that his speech of 
last week was misunderstood." 

' Great admiration was expressed for the despatches 
of Lord Clarendon, contained in the papers just pub- 
lished relating to the Austrian propositions. Everyone 
— Van de Weyer, the homme du mdtier among the 
rest — praised their moral as well as their intellectual 
excellence, their frankness and courage, as well as 
their skill. 

' Saturday, July 14. — Lord John resigned on Wed- 
nesday, though, in consequence of the Queen's accept- 
ance of the resignation not having been obtained till 
yesterday morning, it was not known until the evening. 

' I rode in the Park with Delane, the editor of the 
Times. 

' " Do you know," he asked, " how Lord John's 
resignation was obtained ?" 

' " No," I said, " it did not seem a difficult matter." 

'"It was made so," said Delane, "by the absurd 
civility of his colleagues. He told them on Wednesday 
that he felt that, after what had passed, his presence 
would be a source of weakness, and that he ought to 
leave them. They turned complimentary, begged him 
to think better of it, and said that they had no doubt 
that they could pull him through, etc. 
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■ ' " To their dismay he replied that if they thought so, 
he was willing to stay. The next day, however, they 
were relieved by their subordinates. Several persons 
holding offices out of the Cabinet represented to Lord 
John that if he remained they could not vote against 
Bulwer's motion of censure. This was, of course, 
irresistible, and he resigned." 

' I dined with Bernal Osborne, and met Sir Charles 
Wood,* now again First Lord of the Admiralty. 

' We talked of Lord John's speech of the 6th. 

' " If it surprised the public," he said, " who did noi 
know what he intended to say, it surprised infinitely 
more his colleagues, who thought that they did know : 
you heard merely what you did not expect. We heard 
the reverse of what we had a right to expect." 

' We talked of the superiority of our naval over our 
military officers. 

' " I attribute it," said Wood, " in a great measure 
to our practice of paying off a ship every three or four 
years. There are many objections to this. It some- 
times disperses a crew which has served together and 
has formed an esprii de corps. But it enables us to 
select in every rank the best men for employment, by 
enabling us to keep unemployed all others. If a 
regiment is ill-officered, there is generally no help for 
it. You cannot remove a colonel or a major, or even 
an ensign, without at least a court of inquiry, and 
clear delinquency. In the navy, when a ship has been 
paid off, no officer has a claim to more than his half- 
pay. He is removed simply by not being employed. 
We have reports which make us acquainted with the 
* Afterwards Lord Halifax. 
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character — moral and Intellectual — of every man in the 
service, and it is our duty, when a ship is commis- 
sioned, to place in her the best men that are disposable. 

' " If there were in the army no regimental rank or 
precedence ; if the seniority of every officer depended 
merely on the date of his commission ; if every regi- 
ment were recast every three or four years, and every 
officer were selected for his merit, or, at least, with 
reference to his merit, the system in the army would 
be what the system in the navy is." 

' Wood complained of the labour thrown on the 
Government by requiring them to be legislators as 
well as administrators. 

' " When I was first in Parliament," he said, ' twenty- 
seven years ago, the functions of the Government were 
chiefly executive. Changes in our laws were proposed 
by independent members and carried, not as party 
questions, by the combined action of both sides of the 
House. Now, when an independent member brings 
forward a subject, it is not to propose himself a measure, 
but to call to it the attention of the Government. All 
the House joins in declaring that the present state of the 
law is abominable, and in requiring the Government 
to provide a remedy. As soon as the Government 
has obeyed, and proposed one, they all oppose it. Our 
defeats as legislators, which is not our business, damage 
us as administrators, which is our business, and, of 
course, they are much more frequent. In administra- 
tion there are seldom more than one, or at most two, 
alternatives. We had only to accept or to refuse the 
Austrian propositions. We had at least an even 
chance of being right. But in legislation there may 
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be twenty or thirty alternatives. The chances are 
against the precise plan on which the Ministry has 
staked its credit beating the whole field." ' 

'Sunday, July 15. — I took a long ride with Lord 
Lansdowne. 

' " Well," he said, " what do you think of the events 
of the week ?" 

'"I think," I said, "that you are relieved of a 
colleague with whom you never could feel safe." 

'"It is remarkable," he answered, "that Lord 
John's prudence seems to diminish as his age 
advances. Every year one can less tell on one day 
what he intends to do the next. Perhaps we were 
wrong in exposing him to a diplomatic contest to 
which he was unaccustomed, and against such trained 
antagonists. I warned him, before he went, against 
the atmosphere of Vienna. He obviously was not 
only over-reached, but for a time perverted by the 
arts of Drouyn de Lhuys, Buol, and the Emperor 
Francis. But in justice to him I must say that, from 
the time that it was ascertained that the Austrian 
propositions would be rejected by France, no one 
urged more earnestly the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. His war speech was perfectly sincere." 

" ' But when," I said, "was Louis Napoleon's rejec- 
tion ascertained .'' I am told that he was at first 
favourable, and rejected only in obedience to our 
remonstrances." 

' " That is not true," said Lord Lansdowne. "He 
rejected the Austrian propositions before he knew, at 
least from us, how we intended to deal with them. As 
they were not submitted to the Conference in writing, 
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it was easy to misrepresent them, and I believe that 
Drouyn de Lhuys, who was most anxious to illustrate 
his mission by a peace, actually did misrepresent them. 
But the effect on Louis Napoleon's mind was dispelled 
in twenty-four hours." 

'"Do we know this," I asked, "from any official 
communications ?" 

' " No," he answered, "we know it merely through 
the channels to which we generally trust for informa- 
tion. 

' " I am told," I said, "that his eyes were opened by 
Vaillant." 

'"That is true," said Lord Lansdowne, "and the 
story of the meeting at which Vaillant, Drouyn de 
Lhuys, and Lord Cowley were present is true ; but it 
is not true that that was a farce. Louis Napoleon 
acted in the whole matter ably and frankly. He was 
at first deceived by Drouyn de Lhuys' misrepresenta- 
tion, but the instant that he understood clearly the 
nature of what was proposed, he denounced its mis- 
chievous absurdity, and is as eager as ever in the 
prosecution of the war. In fact," he added, " the 
deliberations of the Cabinet with respect to the 
Austrian propositions were not deliberations as to 
the desirableness of their being accepted or rejected, 
but as to the conduct which we ought to pursue in the 
event of their being accepted by Louis Napoleon, and 
before we had come to any decision, we were relieved 
by hearing that he had rejected them." 

' In the course of our ride we called at Lord John's 
door, and Lord Lansdowne left a letter. 

' " I have written to him," he said, "to say that, if 

15 
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he wishes to give me any further explanations, I am 
quite ready to hear them." 

' These few words seemed to me to mean or to 
imply much. 

' We talked of Gladstone. 

' " It is wonderful," he said, " how imagination, and 
invention, and courage, and knowledge, and diligence 
— all the qualities that seem to make an orator, and 
even a statesman — may be neutralized by the want of 
a sound, over-ruling judgment. Gladstone's faculties 
are like an army without a general, or a jury without a 
judge. They are always at variance. Sometimes one 
gets the better, sometimes another, and the feeling that 
rules for the time carries him away. 

' " I am astonished when I reflect how little is the 
practical loss which we feel in the absence from our 
councils of two or three of the acutest and brightest 
intellects in England. Want of judgment, or, as it is 
often called, ' crotchetyness,' rendered them all fre- 
quently useless, and sometimes mischievous." 

' Tuesday, July 17. — Van de Weyer, Minghetti, 
Barron, the Remusats and Milnes breakfasted 
with us. 

' " The history," said Van de Weyer, " of the Vienna 
negotiations is this : 

' " Our negotiators were resolved to obtain the co- 
operation of Austria. Austria was resolved not to 
give it. Therefore, as we advanced towards what we 
supposed to be the terms on which she would join us, 
she receded, and as she receded we advanced. First, 
we were to take the Crimea from Russia. Austria 
objected to our requiring a cession of territory. Then 
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Sebastopol was to be destroyed ; Austria would not 
support such a requisition. Then the Black Sea was 
to be made neutral ; Austria refused her support. 

' " Then the Russian fleet was to be limited ; Austria 
did not think fifteen sailing-ships too many, and would 
not fight about numbers. At last Austria proposes the 
system of counterpoise, which the allies had already 
refused. And when there seems to be a danger of 
your Government accepting it, she admits that she 
would not go to war if Russia should reject it." 

'"You have fitted a key," I said, "to the Austrian 
policy ; can you give us one to Lord John's ?" 

' " I think," he answered, " that I can. I believe 
that he never can get rid of the illusion that he is 
Prime Minister, if not in the present tense, at least in 
the paulo-post future. At the Conference he turned 
himself from an agent into a principal, wished to 
propose, and afterwards approved, terms, not only 
unauthorized by his instructions, but absolutely opposed 
to them, and required to be heard in support of them." 

' We returned to the question whether the rejection 
of the Austrian propositions began with England or 
with France. I repeated Lord Lansdowne's statement 
that Louis Napoleon's indecision did not last twenty- 
four hours, that it never was officially known to us, and 
that it was the knowledge that he had already refused 
which put an end to our discussions. 

' Remusat said that his information came from 
Thouvenel. That Thouvenel informed him that 
Louis Napoleon remained favourable to the pro- 
positions until he knew that we disapproved them — in 
short, that he followed us, not we him. 

15—2 
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' " Perhaps," I said, "he knew, unofficially, that the 
English Cabinet, or at least the great majority of the 
Cabinet, disapproved the propositions, and, foreseeing 
that he would probably have to refuse them, thought it 
advisable to be the first to do so." 

' This was admitted to be a plausible solution.' 

' Sunday, Jiily 22. — I had a long walk with George 
Lewis ; we talked over Lord John, Graham, and Glad- 
stone. 

' Lewis, who has lived much with Lord John for 
many years, and is indeed connected with him by 
marriage, to a certain degree takes the same view of 
his character as Van de Weyer. He, too, thinks that 
Lord John cannot submit to a secondary part. 

' " When he went to Vienna, he went as a diplomatic 
agent, virtute officii, under control ; but on his road he 
was overtaken by a despatch begging him to enter the 
Cabinet. This raised, or rather restored, his sense of 
importance, which had been a little impaired by his 
expulsion from the Aberdeen Cabinet and his failure 
in constructing another one. He thought that, in his 
double capacity of Plenipotentiary and Cabinet Minister, 
he should be in some measure master of the negotiations. 
He found that he was not. He found that all that he 
did was exposed to the criticism and required the con- 
firmation of Palmerston and Clarendon, and he winced 
under the infliction of telegraphic messages as much as 
Pelissier. He saw that if he obeyed his instructions 
he should probably return unsuccessful, and he resolved, 
or was persuaded, in concert with Drouyn de Lhuys, to 
strike out a path for himself e;« dehors of his instructions. 
When he came home and found that his ' conduct ' 
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was disapproved, he became angry and dissatisfied, and 
said in his speech more than he intended. 

' " I think," he continued, " Graham an abler man, 
but more selfish. He does not, like Lord John, act 
from impulse, but from calculation. He has separated 
from this Government because he thinks it short-lived ; 
he believes that it will be succeeded by the Derbyites, 
and that they will be short-lived, too, and that then 
a new combination would follow, in which he might 
be the important element. His object, therefore, is to 
turn out the present Government as quickly as possible. 
As to Gladstone," he added, " I believe him to be 
honest. He was originally opposed to the war ; but 
he was carried away by the influence of the majority 
in the Cabinet, an influence which it is very difficult to 
resist. Now that he has escaped from that influence 
his old feelings return. He does not choose to admit, 
even to himself, that he was wrong in consenting to 
the war ; but his old feeling of dislike to it recurs and 
increases. His whole soul is intent on discovering 
the means of getting out of it. This was his state of 
mind when the Vienna proposals arrived. He naturally 
caught at them : he is furious at their rejection. That 
rejection deprives him of an opportunity of atoning for 
the war by taking part in the peace. And the result 
is, that his declamations against the continuance of the 
war contain by implication, and sometimes indeed 
directly, regrets that it was ever undertaken. This 
the public cannot understand. Perhaps in all our 
history it never was so warlike. The stupid, violent 
peace party, who live in a little clique, and know 
nothing of what is going on, have goaded it into 
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madness by their silly Russianism. They have been 
the most effectual inflamers of our natural pugnacity. 
They cannot believe that Gladstone was honest when 
he supported the war as a Cabinet Minister, and is 
honest now when he condemns it, being out of office. 
They ascribe to faction, or ambition, or vanity, conduct 
which I believe to be the result of a conscientious, 
scrupulous, ingenuous, undecided mind, always looking 
to each side of a question, and magnifying the objec- 
tions which belong to almost every course of action." 

'"Do you know anything more," I said, "of the 
secret history of the rejection of the Austrian pro- 
posals ?" 

' " 1 am inclined to think," he answered, " that they 
were substantially rejected by Palmerston — that is, that 
if he had chosen, they would have been accepted. I 
am inclined to think that Napoleon was hesitating 
when he heard from Walewski that Palmerston dis- 
approved of them, and that he then endeavoured to 
take the initiative in their rejection." ' 

The news of the fall of Sebastopol reached England 
on September lo, 1855, but the Treaty of Peace was 
not signed until March 30, 1856. In the following 
September Mr. Senior visited Lord Aberdeen. Lord 
Palmerston continued to be Prime Minister until 1858. 

' BUCHANNESS, ABERDEENSHIRE, 

'Monday, September 8, 1856. 
' I have been spending some days at Haddo, with 
Lord Aberdeen. There are several persons in the 
house, and the conversation has been general, and 
contained little capable of being recorded. 
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' To-day Lord Aberdeen drove me over to his villa, 
perched here on a promontory of red granite, forming 
the extreme eastern point of Scotland, twenty miles 
from Haddo. We talked of Pitt, who was Lord 
Aberdeen's guardian, and, indeed, brought him up. 
Lord Aberdeen described his manner as charming. 
" Nothing," he said, "could be more easy or playful." 

' " Wilberforce," I said, "whom I knew quite at the 
end of his life, denied that Pitt possessed the know- 
ledge that was attributed to him. We none of us," he 
said, " knew much. We were thrown too early into 
public life." 

' " I do not think," said Lord Aberdeen, "that Pitt 
saw very much of Wilberforce during his later years. 
He complained that Wilberforce had conscientious 
scruples whenever popularity was to be gained by 
deserting him, and supported him only when that 
support was unnecessary." 

'"You describe Pitt," I said, "as playful, yet there 
is no playfulness in his speeches." 

' " No," said Lord Aberdeen. " Sarcasm and irony 
are their nearest approach to levity. If he had spoken 
now, he would have somewhat softened and lowered 
their lofty and dictatorial tone. The present House 
would scarcely have tolerated him, when, after the 
altercation which produced his duel with Tierney, he 
replied to the Speaker's address : ' The House waits 
for an explanation from the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man ' — ' The House will have to wait very long.' The 
pride, I may almost say, the arrogance, of his manner, 
was, perhaps, partly an unconscious imitation of his 
father, the most insolent speaker who ever ruled a 
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deliberative assembly ; but his astonishing early 
success, and his prestige, as the son of our greatest 
orator and our most triumphant Minister, naturally 
produced his proud tone and excused it." 

' " Was he a bold man ?" I asked. 

' " Eminently so," answered Lord Aberdeen, " physi- 
cally and morally. He had one great advantage over 
Peel. He was sanguine. Peel was brave. He feared 
no personal danger, and he was ready to meet any 
moral danger, as he showed on two memorable occa- 
sions, but he was not hopeful. His imagination was 
ever fxavriQ kukuv. He was easily alarmed and dis- 
couraged, and always estimated his chances at their 
worst." 

'"His great defect," I said, "seemed to me to be 
his shortsightedness. It is difficult to suppose that 
when he denounced Catholic Emancipation in 1828 
he foresaw that he should have to introduce it in 1829 ; 
or that when in 1842 he refused to accept an eight- 
shilling duty on corn, he thought it possible that in 
1846 he should have to propose a nominal one." 

' " It may be difficult," answered Lord Aberdeen, 
"but I do believe it. I believe that in 1828, and long 
before 1828, he foresaw that Catholic Emancipation 
must be granted, and he said to me, after making his 
Protectionist speech in X842, that it was the last time 
that he would speak against Free Trade." 

'"You are defending," I said, "his intelligence at 
the expense of his honesty." 

'"A Prime Minister," replied Lord Aberdeen, "is 
not a free agent. To break up a Government, to 
renounce all the good that you hoped to do and leave 
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imperfect all the good that you have done, to hand 
over power to persons whose objects or whose 
measures you disapprove, even merely to alienate 
and politically to injure your friends, is no slight 
matter. 

' " All this, however, Peel was willing to do as 
soon as it appeared to him to be absolutely necessary. 
His fault was not that he refused to make the sacrifice, 
but that he delayed it to the last moment. 

'" His conduct in 1846 was very noble. With the 
exception of Graham and myself, his whole Cabinet 
was against him. Lyndhurst, Goulburn, and Stanley 
were almost violent in their resistance. Still more 
opposed to him, if it was possible, was the Duke of 
Wellington. To break up the Cabinet was an act of 
great courage. To resume office when Lord John had 
failed in constructing one, was still more courageous. 
He said to the Queen : ' I am ready to kiss hands as 
your Minister to-night. I believe that I can collect a 
Ministry which will last long enough to carry Free 
Trade, and I am ready to make the attempt.' When 
he said this there were only two men on whom he 
could rely. One of the first who joined him was 
Wellington. ' The Queen's Government,' he said, 
' must be carried on. We have done all that we could 
do for the landed interest. Now we must do all that 
we can for the Queen.' " 

' " I have often heard it remarked," I said, "among 
others by King Leopold, that Peel ought to have 
treated his party with more consideration ; that he 
ought to have softened their fall ; that he ought to 
have tried gradually to bring them over, instead of 
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ordering them arbitrarily to vote white when he had 
always before ordered them to vote black." 

' "So have I," said Lord Aberdeen. "Brougham 
wrote to me a letter in that sense which I gave to Peel 
to answer, and he did answer it, fully. The answer 
will probably be published by Cardwell. In fact, it 
would have been impossible. The landlords were too 
prejudiced to listen to any arguments, even if they 
could have understood them. The only thing to be 
done was to beat the friends of the Government by the 
votes of the Opposition. 

' " Peel," he continued, " though he opposed Reform, 
was easily reconciled to it. His sympathies were not 
aristocratic. He opposed it principally because he 
thought it uncalled for. For years there had scarcely 
been a petition in its favour. He watched anxiously 
public opinion. He read every letter that he received. 
He often showed to me letters from obscure and, 
indeed, unknown people, and begged me to think them 
over. And he believed the educated majority to be 
opposed to reform — at least, on the scale on which 
Lord Grey proposed it. Grey was an unsafe leader. 
He had not much knowledge, and was constantly 
misled by his prejudices and his passions. He was 
very inferior in everything, except in person and 
manner and oratorical delivery, to his son." 

'"Could we have got," I said, "Poor Law reform 
from an unreformed House ?" 

' " Certainly not," he answered. 
" Or municipal reform ?" 

' " No." 

'"Or Free Trade?" 
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' " Still less than any of them." 

' " Then," I said, " Parliamentary reform, though it 
may have been uncalled for, was necessary." 

' At dinner we talked of the Queen. 

' " She is an excellent person of business," said Lord 
Aberdeen. " Though she reads all the diplomatic 
papers, she never keeps them for more than twelve 
hours. George IV. and William IV. used to read 
them, or, at least, to ask for them, but we could never 
get them back. At last we had everything copied that 
we sent to either of them. With the Queen this is 
unnecessary. She has the more merit as she does not 
like business, or, indeed, the gene of royalty. She has 
often said to me that the Salic law was an admirable 
institution, the only wise law of Royal inheritance, and 
that she wished that it prevailed in England." 

' " I suppose," I said, " that she reads little except 
papers on business ?" 

' " Scarcely anything," he answered. " The Prince 
reads everything. His knowledge is as remarkable as 
his intelligence." 

' " I send to him," I said, " my journals. Do you 
suppose that he reads them ?" 

' " Every word of them," answered Lord Aberdeen. 
" He has often talked to me of them." 

' " On what footing at the Palace is Palmerston 
now ?" I asked. 

' "On a very good one," he answered, "as far as I 
know." 

' "Has the Prince," I asked, "paid much attention 
to theological questions }" 

' "A good deal," he answered. " His opinions are 
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German. They would shock most of our English 
divines. He used at one time to talk on such matters 
with the Bishop of Oxford, but there was a discrepancy 
so great that the discussion was not profitable, or even 
agreeable." 

'A Member of the House of Commons, A. B., 
arrived yesterday evening. 

' We took this morning a long walk before break- 
fast. 

' We talked of the House of Commons. 

' " My most intimate friends there," he said, " are 
Gladstone and Palmer." 

' " They are supposed," I said, " to be Puseyites. 
Now, what is a Puseyite ?" 

'" A Puseyite," he answered, "is one who believes 
that those who belong to a Church ought to accept 
implicitly all her doctrines." 

' " But belief," I said, " is involuntary. One has no 
more power over one's belief than over the colour of 
one's hair. I think that, on the whole, the doctrines 
of the Church of England contain the most sensible 
view of the Christian religion, and therefore I belong 
to that Church. But I dissent from many of her 
doctrines." 

' " In that case," said A. B., " Gladstone would say 
that you ought to quit her Communion." 

"Then," I said, "he would spHt up the Church into 
thousands of sects, for the subject is so vast, the pro- 
positions are so numerous, and the evidence is so 
extensive and so different in value, that scarcely any 
two men — certainly not any two millions of men — • 
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would agree as to the details of their faith, though they 
might as to its outlines." 

'"Perhaps not," he answered, "if they gave full 
scope to the spirit of doubt and inquiry ; but in a 
Puseyite that spirit is checked by reverence for the 
authority of the Church. He feels towards the Church, 
and towards the authorized expounders of her doc- 
trines as I feel towards a lawyer or a physician. I 
may think the advice of the one or of the other strange, 
and may not be able to find any authority for it by 
looking myself into legal books or into medical ones, 
but I consider the fact that Counsellor C. or Dr. D. 
has said that it is so, to be evidence that it is so. It 
may not be conclusive evidence, but it satisfies me. 
I know that they are more likely to be right than I 
am. 

'"Gladstone's great fault," he added, "is the want 
of keeping in his mind. He seems incapable of 
estimating the relative force of arguments. He does 
not see that, though there may be valid objections to a 
measure, those objections perhaps ought to be dis- 
regarded." 

' Lord Aberdeen had now joined us. 

'"I agree," he said, "with A. B. that Gladstone 
does not weigh well against one another different 
arguments, each of which has a real foundation. But 
he is unrivalled in his power of proving that a specious 
argument has no real foundation. On the Succession 
Bill the whole Cabinet was against him. He delivered 
to us much the same speech which he made to the 
House of Commons. At its close we were all con- 
vinced. At this instant his whole soul is in Arch- 
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deacon Denison's case. He tells me that he cannot 
sleep for it, and writes to me volumes on volumes." 

' "Which," I said, "does he object to, the major or 
the minor premise ? The proposition that the Thirty- 
nine Articles are the sole canon of orthodoxy, or that 
Archdeacon Denison's opinions are opposed to the 
Thirty-nine Articles ?" 

'"To both," answered Lord Aberdeen. " He thinks 
that Denison ought to have been allowed to show that 
his doctrine, whether in accordance or not with the 
Articles, is in accordance with Scripture. And he 
thinks that the decision ought to have been in his case, 
as it was in Gorham's, that the Articles are comprehen- 
sive, that they admit Denison's view of the Eucharist 
as well as that of his opponents. I agree with him as 
to the latter proposition, but not as to the former." 

' We talked of the kings under whom he had served. 

'"George the Third," he said, "was never quite 
sane. His cleverness was rather the cunning of a 
lunatic than the wisdom of a statesman. But he had 
great courage, moral as well as physical. George the 
Fourth had no courage, but he had talents and some 
knowledge, though rendered almost useless by his 
sensuality, selfishness, and indolence. He hated most 
of his Ministers ; always called Eldon ' Old Bags ' and 
Liverpool ' Maecenas,' and would have got rid of them 
both if he had been able. 

' " Liverpool," he added, " has not had justice done 
to him. He carried on and finished triumphantly the 
greatest war in which we have ever been engaged. 
He kept together for seventeen years a Cabinet in 
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which almost everybody was trying to undermine 
everybody else, and ^Aa^ always without the assistance 
of the Regent, often against his intrigues. He was 
thoroughly honest, even in debate. Lord Holland, a 
great sophist himself, used to say that Liverpool was 
the only fair arguer whom he had ever heard." 

' " You have disposed," I said, " of George the Third 
and George the Fourth. What do you say of William ?" 

' " He was a Squire Western," answered Lord 
Aberdeen, " good-natured, rash and ignorant. He, 
too, had the courage of his family. In 1830, when 
the Government were afraid to let him dine with the 
Lord Mayor, he wished to go, and I believe that he 
might have gone, but we would not accept the respon- 
sibility." 

' After breakfast we drove about a couple of miles 
to the Bullers of Buchan. Dr. Johnson, with his con- 
ciseness of words, though not of syllables, has described 
it as "a rock perpendicularly tubulated." The sea has 
broken in and excavated an arch at one end, through 
which It pours into the centre and forms a deep black 
lake, surrounded by precipices of granite, red where 
they are not green, or yellow with lichens. The sea 
was calm ; in a storm the dash of the waves against 
the bold rocky promontories of this iron-bound coast, and 
their rush and reflux through the arch, must be grand. 

' It reminded me of similar scenery on the coast of 
Pembrokeshire and on that of Clare.' 

' Wednesday, September 10. 
' Bright, the Quaker member for Manchester, the 
acknowledged leader of the Peace Party, and, if that 
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party have a leader, the leader of the Radicals, joined 
us this morning. He is a short, thick man, about 
forty-four or forty-five, with a flushed face and a bright, 
rather uneasy eye. For more than a year he has been 
suffering under determination of blood to the head. 
He is forbidden to speak in public, to employ his 
brains actively, and even to read anything beyond a 
newspaper. He has not entered the House of Com- 
mons since August, 1855. He attempted to do so in 
February last, but as soon as he was in the lobby the 
noise and lights and bustle made him giddy. He 
would have fallen if he had not been supported, and 
he took refuge in the library. His muscular strength 
is unimpaired. He can walk and fish all day, and is 
advised to live in the open air. Hopes of perfect 
recovery are held out to him, but as yet there is little 
improvement. 

' He talks with great ease and fluency, and as far as 
I have observed, with no reserve. 

' We rode and drove in a large party to Formartine, 
an old castle, formerly a seat of the Gordons, over- 
looking an extensive and finely wooded glen. 

' Lord Aberdeen, Bright, and I, wandered for a 
couple of hours along the steep sides of the glen and 
on the banks of the mountain-stream which intersects 
them. 

' We talked of the French alliance. 

'"What I fear," said Lord Aberdeen, "from the 
alliance is, that it is too powerful, and that its power, 
like all power that is not controlled, will be abused. 
In Italian matters, however, I think that I see symp- 
toms that Louis Napoleon is rather wiser than we 
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are. He seems to be throwing cold water on our 
interference in the internal affairs of Naples. But in 
Greece the French are behaving as ill as we could do. 
Never was anything more monstrous than the French 
Admiral's refusing to acknowledge the Governor of 
the Piraeus appointed by the King." 

'"Do you suppose," I said, "that we approve of 
that ?" 

' " I have no doubt," answered Lord Aberdeen, 
" that we do. Palmerston was so worried by the 
French for his Pacifico* outrage that he is delighted to 
see them bullying the Greeks in their turn. If the 
occupation of the Piraeus be not joint, it is con- 
certed." ' 

' Thursday, September 11. — Lord Aberdeen, Bright, 
Lord Haddo, and I, stood and sat after breakfast on 
the southern terrace, basking in the autumnal sun. 
' We talked of Maynooth. 

' " I never," said Bright, "have voted against May- 
nooth, but in the next Session, or, at all events, in the 
next Parliament, I think that I shall. I tried to per- 
suade the Roman Catholic members to join me in 
voting against the Regium Donum.f They refused. 
'We cannot,' they said, 'vote against the Regium 
Donum while we keep Maynooth.' ' Well,' I said, ' if 
your paltry ^^26,000 a year is such a fetter on you, I 
will try to relieve you from it.' " 

' " Have you," I said, " any other objection to May- 

* A mob, headed by the son of a Greek Minister, plundered Don 
Pacifico, a Gibraltar Jew. King Otho refused even an inquiry into 
the matter. Palmerston blockaded the Piraeus to extort an in- 
demnity. 

t Gift to the Presbyterians. 

16 
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nooth ? Does it do any harm beyond that of con- 
trolling in some degree the Irish members ?" 

' " Yes," he said, " it takes ;^26,ooo a year from the 
pockets of the people for purposes in which they do 
not sympathize." 

' " Do not we wish," I asked, " the Irish priests to 
be educated ?" 

'" They have their seminary in Dublin," he answered, 
" and one near Birmingham, which can educate all 
that are wanted for Ireland and England. Many of 
those who are educated at Maynooth are intended for 
the Colonies. The English ought not to be taxed in so 
large a sum for such a purpose. The Colonies are now 
rich enough to educate their own priests. You may 
be sure that the days of Maynooth are numbered. All 
the anti-Catholics and all the voluntaries will vote 
against it from principle, and all the Tories from spite." 

'"I fear," said Lord Aberdeen, "that Mr. Bright is 
a true prophet. At the next election the hustings will 
be infested by anti- Maynooth pledges. If we lose 
Maynooth, we lose the Regium Donum. If the 
Catholics and the Presbyterians combine against us, as 
they did in 1798, we may have civil war." 

' "What was the result," I asked, "of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry on Maynooth ?" 

' " The result," said Lord Aberdeen, " was that the 
only fault which the Commissioners found was that 
Maynooth does not teach Protestantism." 

' " The reports of Commissioners," said Bright, 
" are generally humbugs, and so are those of com- 
mittees. The Commissioners and the committees are 
packed." 
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' " It is a pity then," said Lord Haddo, " that we 
spend ^400,000 a year in printing Parliamentary 
papers, if even the best of them (which the reports 
are) appear to be valueless." 

' " We do not spend," said Bright, " more than 
;!f 2 50,000 a year on our printing, and though the 
reports are of little value, the evidence is often import- 
ant. Besides, if the money were not spent so, the 
Government would waste it in some worse way." 

' " And yet," I said to Lord Haddo, as we were 
separating, "he objects to our spending ;^26,ooo a 
year on the education of the Catholic clergy for Ireland, 
England, and the Colonies." 

' At dinner we talked of the House of Commons. 
' " I could give," said Bright, " good advice to a new 
member— advice that would have been very useful to 
me. One part of it is, never to speak for at least the 
first year. Another is, to speak at first for only five 
minutes at a time. Another is, to be modest as re- 
spects yourself, but broad in your conclusions, and 
simple, perhaps trite, in your arguments. 

' " The House hates to be lectured — and it also hates 
subtilty, and long trains of reasoning and nice distinc- 
tions and qualifications. It cannot understand them, 
at least, it will not take the trouble to understand them. 
It is always in a fidget — partly, I have no doubt, in 
consequence of the physical discomfort. You breathe 
hot, dry air ; you are chilled by draughts ; you cannot 
lie or sit or stand without inconvenience. The House 
of Lords is comfortable, and so was our last House, 
which was the old House of Lords, but our present 
House was built in order to annoy us. There was a 

16 — 2 
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wish in high quarters to shorten our sittings by making 
them as uncomfortable as possible. Perhaps there was 
a wish to punish and tease us — and they have done it 
effectually." 

' Bright was forced to leave us in the middle of 
dinner, but we found him apparently well in the draw- 
ing-room. We talked of the " Residence in Luck- 
now." 

' " I do not believe a word that is in it," said Bright. 
" The book was written to order. 

' "Writing for the Government," he added, " is now 
the best road to office. A barrister consulted me the 
other day as to buying a newspaper. ' I shall lose 
money by it,' he said, ' but I shall get a place.' Fon- 
blanque has ;^ 1,500 a year for having abused the 
Radicals in the Examiner. Wilson has ;^2,ooo a year 
for having abused them in the Economist. Greg has 
^1,200 a year for having performed similar services in 
the Edinburgh. The Morning Chronicle made East- 
hope a baronet. Perhaps it is as well that it should 
be so. When a man can write, it shows that he has 
at least something in him, though it may not be much. 
At all events, he is likely to be better than a Minister's 
nominee. I believe that if you were to take the first 
ten men that you could catch in the Strand, they would 
be a much better set than any Cabinet that I have 
seen." 

' " As respects our diplomatists," said Lord Aberdeen, 
" I am not sure that I do not agree with you." 

•"You would like, then," I said to Bright, "to 
revert to the old Greek mode of choosing your 
Government by lot from the mass of the people. 
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Aristotle considers a Government that is elected an 
aristocracy. He confines the term democracy to one 
that is caught by chance." 

' " It must be a very unlucky chance," said Bright, 
" that would catch for you so bad a Minister as the 
Duke of Wellington. He cared nothing for the 
people. He thought only of the King or the Queen, 
and the House of Lords. And he did nothing but 
harm to both." 

'"You must admit, at least," I said, "that he was 
useful to the Lords under Lord Melbourne, by pre- 
venting them from rushing into collision with the 
Commons." 

' " I fear," said Lord Aberdeen, " that if troublesome 
times should recur, we shall feel the want of his 
moderating hand." 

' "Those times," I said, "are, I hope, distant." 

' " I hope that they are near," said Bright. 

'Friday, September 12. — Bright has given up dining 
at table. When we dine he has tea and toast in his 
room. After dinner Lord Aberdeen, Bright, and I 
sat by the fire and talked about the war. 

'"I have no doubt," said Bright, "that it might 
have been avoided. We ought to have forced Turkey 
to accept the Austrian Note, instead of exciting her 
to reject it." 

' " Don't call it," said Lord Aberdeen, " the Austrian 
Note. It was prepared in France, sent to England for 
revisal, slightly altered by us, and sent on to Vienna, 
to be thence forwarded to St. Petersburg." 

' " Was Louis Napoleon," I said, " desirous of peace ? 
The general opinion here is that he wished for war." 
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' "That opinion,'' said Lord Aberdeen, "is founded 
naturally enough on the good which the war has done 
to him. But at that time he wished for peace. So did 
Austria, and so also did Russia." 

' " And so," I said, " did we." 

' " Some of us," answered Lord Aberdeen. 

' " I am not compelled," said Bright, " to the re- 
serves of office. I can say what Lord Aberdeen 
cannot. The man who made the war was Lord 
Stratford. It was he who suggested to the Turks an 
interpretation of the Note irritating to their pride. It 
was he who persuaded them to alter it, knowing that 
Nicholas had accepted it only on the condition that 
Turkey should accept it without alteration. He him- 
self drew the Turkish declaration of war. 

'"I walked up and down the lobby of the House 
with Molesworth for an hour discussing with him 
whether he ought not to resign unless Lord Stratford 
were recalled. He repeated over and over that 
there could be no peace while that man was our 
Ambassador." 

' " Every Minister," said Lord Aberdeen, " has felt 
and said that in his turn. The fatal error was in 
sending him. The mischief had been done. It could 
not be cured by recalling him." 

' " But could the war have been avoided," I asked, 
" for more than a short time ? Was not Russia re- 
solved to do what we were resolved that she should 
not do ?" 

'"I do not believe," said Lord Aberdeen, "that 
Russia was resolved to do anything or was attempting 
to do anything which we were forced to prevent by war. 
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I do not believe that Nicholas had the least intention 
to take a strip of Turkish territory. He intended to 
frighten the Turks, to punish them, perhaps, for 
having yielded to Lavalette, by making them endure 
Menschikoffs insolence, but he intended nothing more. 
All that we had to do was to stand by, as we did in 
1828 and 1829, and let the two barbarians settle their 
own affairs. Nothing mischievous or even dangerous 
to us could have come out of it. As for what are 
called Sir Hamilton Seymour's revelations, Nicholas, 
who was very free spoken, had been holding that 
language for years. He had said as much to every 
English Ambassador. Though he kept repeating that 
the man was very ill, he had no intention of poisoning 
him or robbing him." 

' Bright now went from us to the tea-table. 

'"Is what Bright said of Lord Stratford true?" I 
asked Lord Aberdeen. 

' " Perfectly true," he answered. " I hear, however, 
that for the present, at least. Lord Stratford can no 
longer bully or intrigue to any purpose ; that the 
French party, which during all the alliance he has 
been bitterly opposing, are now triumphant, and that 
he is a cipher." 

' " Now," I said, "that the war is over, that it has 
been successful, and that we have reduced Russia to a 
state in which she is no longer to be feared, is the war 
still to be regretted ? Were not such results worth 
the expense ?" 

' " No," answered Lord Aberdeen. " The war, 
successful as I admit it to have been, is a great 
calamity. It has broken up a friendship of three 
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hundred years. It has substituted the French alliance 
for the Russian. It has given us a fickle, treacherous 
friend instead of a firm one — a friend whose interests 
are opposed to ours, for one with whom we have no 
real cause of quarrel. It has made France the arbiter 
of Europe. Louis Napoleon cannot stand still ; his 
coronation may occupy the people for some time, the 
Bourse for another. But military glory and political 
supremacy are the real passions of France. He must 
do something to gratify them, and he can do nothing 
that we shall like. Savoy will probably be his first 
object. The French covet that still more than they 
do Belgium. Even Guizot could not talk of the 
loss of Savoy with patience. It was the only part of 
the treaties of 1815 to which he could not submit." 

'"Savoy," I said, "is in the hands of the priests. 
When I was at Turin, in 1 846, the favourite scheme of 
the Liberal party was to get Lombardy through the 
assistance of France, and to buy that assistance by the 
cession of Savoy. But the priests were opposed to it. 
They are ultramontane, and the Government of Louis 
Philippe was anti-papal. The Republic was still more 
so. But now that Turin is anti-papal and that France 
is ultramontane, they are said to be desirous to be 
transferred from Piedmont to France." 

' " Some such arrangement as that," said Lord 
Aberdeen, " is not improbable. Louis Napoleon's 
passion at present is to get the Pope to his coronation. 
This is the key to his Italian policy. He may bluster 
about Naples, but I doubt his proceeding to extremities 
against a friend of the Pope — at least, until the Pope 
has crowned him, or has refused to do so. As soon 
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as that matter has been disposed of one way or 
another, it does not much signify which, the Pope had 
better be on his guard." 

' "On what terms," I said, " are Russia and Austria ?" 

' " On those," he answered, " of the bitterest hatred. ' 

' " Is that good," I asked, " for us ?" 

'"No," he answered. "The Duke's policy was to 
unite Russia, Prussia, and Austria. They are our 
protection against France. France is far stronger and 
far more dangerous than all of them put together." 

'"What are the relations between Austria and 
Prussia?" I asked. 

' " Great intimacy," he answered, " between the 
sovereigns ; great dislike between the people. 

'"I cannot conceive," he added, "anything more 
mad than the desire for another year's war. We were 
assisting our future enemy to crush our future ally. 
Yet many people wished for it. L'appdtit vient en 
mangeant, particularly when men are eating their 
fellow-creatures. The Queen entered into the war 
with horror. She very soon got to like it very 
much." 

' Bright came back from the tea-table. He had 
overheard, I fancy, the last two or three words. 

'"The Queen," he said, "had better take care. 
She is flattering the army. We shall not stand that. 
I hear that we are fortifying Malta and Gibraltar. 
They ought to be given up." 

' " Malta," said Lord Aberdeen, " we cannot do 
without, but I wish that we were well rid of Gibraltar." 

' This called up Lord Aberdeen's brother. Admiral 
Gordon, who was reading at the tea-table. 
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' " If you had seen," he said, " the Gut of Gibraltar 
as I have seen it, absolutely swarming with privateers, 
you would wish to keep Gibraltar. Without it our 
trade might be almost excluded from the Mediter- 
ranean." 

' " It is not a practical question," said Lord Aber- 
deen, " for no Minister could surrender it ; but we pay 
heavily in peace for its services in war." ' 

"■Saturday, September 13. — We talked at breakfast 
of Lord George Bentinck. 

' " He was the most ignorant man," said Lord Aber- 
deen, " that ever led a party, and perhaps the most 
prejudiced. He was always convinced that those who 
differed from him were rogues. His experience, 
indeed, had been chiefly in the dishonest world." 

' " Lord John Fitzroy," said Bright, " told me that 
he had known Lord George intimately from a boy, and 
that he never forgave. When first the abandonment 
of Protection by Peel was rumoured in 1845, he wrote 
to Lord John Fitzroy a letter in which he threatened 
vengeance against every member of that Cabinet if 
they sold, as he called it, the party. And he kept his 
word. And yet, as he told me, he saved by Free Trade 
in oats ^1,500 a year. He maintained, too, the Game 
Laws, though he never shot. He was every inch an 
aristocrat." 

' After breakfast I took a long walk with Lord 
Aberdeen. 

' We talked of wars to preserve the balance of 
power. 

' " I do not go so far as Bright," said Lord Aberdeen, 
"and deny that such wars can be justifiable, or, what 
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is the same thing, can be necessary. It was necessary 
to resist Charles V., Louis XIV., and Napoleon. 

' " If Nicholas had had the aggressive intentions 
which were ascribed to him, it would have been neces- 
sary to restrain him. But, as I have said before, I do 
not believe that he had any such intentions ; I do not 
believe that he wished to do more than to consolidate, 
perhaps to increase, his influence, and it is not held 
that the amount of mere influence which one nation 
exercises over another is a ground for war." 

' " Was not," I said, " his occupation of Moldavia 
and Wallachia a ground for war ?" 

' " Certainly," he answered ; " that was an overt act. 
But our summoning him to evacuate those provinces 
within one month added enormously to the importance 
of his occupation of them. It was not to be expected 
that a great Sovereign, forced to consult the feelings 
of a semi-barbarous, and therefore proud and irritable, 
people, could submit to such a dictation. I opposed it 
in the Cabinet, but was out-voted. It was virtually a 
declaration of war, for it made it a point of honour with 
Aim that he should keep the provinces, and with us 
that he should quit them. But it satisfied the English 
public, who thought that the month's delay was an 
attempt at peace." 

' " What," I asked, " were the Olmutz negotiations ?" 

' " They are little known," he answered, " in this 
country. They were our last chance of peace. 

' " The Emperors of Russia and Austria and the 
King of Prussia met at Olmutz soon after the failure of 
what has been called the ' Vienna Note.'* They were 

* See p. 212. 
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all anxious for peace. With considerable difficulty the 
two other Sovereigns persuaded Nicholas to accept the 
Note, with the Turkish alterations. But the Turks, 
acting, I have no doubt, under the advice of Lord 
Stratford, now retracted, and we, again against my 
opinion, following out, whenever it suited the war 
party, the theory of Turkish independence, refused to 
compel them to adhere to their own proposal. We 
were thus guilty of what was very like a breach of 
faith to Russia. England and France, speaking for 
the whole coalition, offered to her certain terms. She 
accepted them. Turkey required them to be modified. 
Russia at first rejected, but afterwards accepted, the 
modification. It was sharp practice to say, ' It is now 
too late. If you had accepted the Turkish modifica- 
tion in time, we would have held her to it, but she has 
taken advantage of your first refusal, and shaken her- 
self free.' 

' " Do you foresee," I asked, " any immediate. danger 
to our alliance ?" 

' " I do not," he answered. " At present it is 
obviously Louis Napoleon's interest to be faithful 
to us, especially as we allow him to have his own way. 
But, of course, as soon as it is his interest — or, rather, 
as soon as he thinks that it is his interest — to break 
with us, he will do so. We must recollect, too, that 
the war, while it has strengthened him, has also 
strengthened another power in France — the army. 
He despises, as I well know, Canrobert and Pelissier, 
yet you see how he is courting them. 

' " No prospect of advantage would have tempted 
Charles X. or Louis Philippe to attack us. A very 
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slight balance of advantage would decide Mm to do so. 

He is, in fact, our only formidable enemy, for I suppose 

no one is wild enough to fear an invasion from Russia. 

One consequence of our fear of him is that we must 

keep up a larger army and a larger fleet than we have 

been accustomed to, and this will be dangerous as well 

as expensive. Half the proverbs that are quoted as 

wisdom are folly, and there is none more foolish 

than 

' Si vis pacem bellum para.' 

The Greek one — 

eAK€t Tov avSpa crtSij/aos — 

is the true one. It is almost impossible to have a 
large military force without being tempted to use it. 
We are not, perhaps, ambitious of territory, but we are 
of influence. An English Minister must please the 
newspapers, and the newspapers are always bawling 
for interference. TAey are bullies, and they make the 
Government bully. If we had not been armed to the 
teeth, we should not have run into these follies in 
Naples and Greece." 

' " The necessity of keeping up a large military 
force seems to me," I said, " to be the peculiar evil 
which the prevalence of despotism on the Continent 
inflicts on us. Despots are the only persons to whom 
war, or the preparation for war, costs nothing. Their 
incomes, as respects their personal wants, are un- 
bounded. If they like to amuse themselves with large 
armies and fleets they can force their subjects to waste 
on them all beyond a bare subsistence, and we cannot 
in prudence remain comparatively unarmed. A despot 
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with military propensities is like a rich man who 
devotes his whole surplus income to going to law 
with his neighbours. If, instead of having a good 
house and dogs and horses, he feeds an army of 
attorneys, they are forced to do so too." 

' "Our peace party," said Lord Aberdeen, "by its 
violence has almost thrown discredit on peacefulness. 
Bright is a curious example of the meeting of extremes. 
He cannot tolerate war, but has a penchant towards 
assassination." 

' " I shall try," I said, " to extract from him his 
political creed. I have no doubt that it will be found 
to be much more moderate than might be inferred 
from the anarchical paradoxes with which he amuses 
himself." 

' " Perhaps," said Lord Aberdeen, " he may think 
that he is here among a set of aristocrats, and that he 
ought to hoist his reddest Radical flag, and not only 
nail it to the staff, but keep waving it before our 
eyes. 

' " I am not sure that he is wrong when he expects 
troublous times — more troublesome than any we have 
witnessed. Now, that is to say, since the Reform Bill, 
we are really trying the experiment of a mixed form 
of government. 

' " Under the Tudors and Stuarts our Government 
was essentially a monarchy ; under the Georges it 
was an aristocracy. The great families had it all 
their own way. The Reform, while it has weakened 
the aristocratic element, has strengthened the monarchic 
one, and has almost created the democratic one. The 
Constitution now really contains all the three elements. 
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The monarchic, of course, is the weakest, but still its 
force is considerable : it can give a casting vote ; it 
did give one on the Reform Bill. I often think of 
Cicero's aphorism, that if a Government formed of 
the three elements could be established, it would not 
be desirable." 

' " I do not see," I said, "any signs of revolution, 
meaning by revolution a change in the depositories of 
power, effected by force." 

' " Nor do I," answered Lord Aberdeen ; " but what 
has happened may happen again. The Queen is 
eminently popular, and so perhaps is the Crown ; but 
we may have a George the Fourth or a King Ernest. 
I fear that the House of Commons is losing not only 
popularity but respect. We seem to me to be on an 
inclined plane. Up to the present time the infusion of 
democracy has done good — not unmixed, but still 
good — to an extent far exceeding its evil. But the 
tendency of that element is always to grow. Will the 
next Reform Bill be an improvement ? Will the one 
after that? Now that the practice of bidding for 
popularity by Reform Bills has been introduced, it 
will scarcely be abandoned. You will always have a 
statesman tempted by so short a cut to power. The 
days of aristocratic preponderance appear to be 
numbered, and I regret it." 

' " Our social aristocracy," I said, "seems to me to 
be of a kind that never existed before. It does not 
depend, like that of the Continent, on birth ; it does 
not depend, like that of America, on wealth : it is an 
aristocracy of manners." 

'"Are not manners," said Lord Aberdeen, "too 
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conventional to be the foundation of an aristo- 
cracy ?" 

' " I do not mean," I said, "conventional manners, 
but the social habits which really conduce to the comfort 
and pleasure of society." 

' " Even those," said Lord Aberdeen, "are to some 
extent conventional. We dislike certain expressions 
and certain acts which in themselves are indifferent. 
In general, I like the Americans ; but I find they 
offend many people by things in which I see no 
harm." 

' " That must arise," I said, " from association. We 
consider those things as indicative of other habits or 
other feelings, which are substantially offensive. We 
refuse to live with a person tainted by the latter. This 
excludes the nouveaux riches in the first generation : 
in the second they are on a par with everybody." ' 

'Sunday, September 14. — We went to the kirk. 
Though the day was wet it was quite full. The 
minister prayed for better weather. 

' I said to Lord Haddo that the unwritten prayers 
distracted me, that I was unable to join in them, as I 
was always guessing what might be coming, and con- 
sidering how far I approved of what was passed. 

' " Our minister," he answered, " though a very good 
man, is not a very intelligent one. Prayers might easily 
be written better than he can invent. But your objec- 
tion that you are always guessing what may be coming 
is not felt by his accustomed audience. The ministers 
vary their prayers much ; they learn them by heart, 
and so does the congregation, and when you like the 
ministers, you get in time to prefer the forms of the 
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kirk to those of the Episcopal Church. You cannot 
account now for the Free Kirk agitation. In the 
Episcopal Church it is of comparatively little im- 
portance to the higher classes what their clergyman 
may be. They can almost always read at home better 
sermons than they can hear, and no one can spoil the 
prayers of the English liturgy. They allow him to be 
appointed by family interest, or by political connection, 
or even by purchase. But a Presbyterian is dependent 
on his minister, not only for the sermon, but for what 
is ten times more important to all classes, and is the 
only important thing to the educated classes, the 
prayers. It is impossible to join in the prayers of 
a fool or of a rogue. If we disapprove of our minister 
intellectually or morally, we can scarcely attend with 
any profit to the services of the kirk. The question 
of patronage was, therefore, a vital one. I do not 
wonder at the eagerness with which it was grasped 
at, or at the sacrifices made to retain it." 

' At luncheon we talked of Walter Scott. 

'"I was present," said Lord Aberdeen, "when a 
man asked him, somewhat bluntly, which of the 
Waverley novels he preferred. After a moment's 
silence he answered, ' Old Mortality.' He sometimes 
carried his attempts at mystery a little too far. I 
once said something which he thought implied that 
I assumed him to be the author of the novels. ' I give 
you my word of honour,' he said, ' that I know no more 
about their authorship than you do.' The mystery 
became very mischievous as soon as he wrote history. 
If he had announced in his own name his intention to 
write the life of Napoleon, information of all kinds, 

17 
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much of which is now lost, would have poured in upon 
him. No one could offer facts or documents to an 
anonymous historian." 

' In the afternoon I took a long walk with Bright. 

' " You have told us," I said, " many of your opinions 
and of your wishes, and I am sure that in your mind 
they are parts of a system, that there is some leading 
theory which they all follow, some seminal idea from 
which they all spring." 

'"Of course," he said, " I have not been a public 
man for so many years and escaped having a theory 
and a system. I do not expect it to please you, but if 
you think that it will amuse you, you shall have it." 

' " As far as pure theory goes, I am a Republican, 
and so, I suppose, are you. No one if he had a 
Constitution to construct would trust the management 
of public affairs to one man, or to any set of men, not 
selected and controlled by the people. But we are an 
old country and a prosperous one, and I should be very 
sorry to endanger our present advantages by any great 
or any sudden changes." 

' " I suppose," I said, " that you would elect your 
House of Commons by ballot, and universal suffrage 
given in electoral districts.''" 

" By ballot," he answered, "certainly ; but I am not 
for carving the country into parallelograms of space, 
or even of numbers. Space, indeed, is not an element 
which I acknowledge. I should take something like a 
mean of numbers and wealth. Generally they go 
together, and are accompanied by intelligence. I 
don't object to universal suffrage, but I am not 
anxious for it. I object to the ^10 suffrage, because 
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it excludes, indeed was meant to exclude, the working 
classes. I should be satisfied with household suffrage. 
It is the old system ; it is the parochial system, and it 
does not exclude any class." 

'"The great advantage," I said, "of universal 
suffrage is that when you have it you have got to 
the bottom. One source of discontent and agitation 
is dried up. Household suffrage lets in the uneducated 
classes, and does not compensate for that inconvenience 
by excluding no one." 

" It excludes no class," he answered. 
"Not the lodgers ?" I replied. 
" No," he said, "for no one need be a lodger." 
" Not the unmarried men ?" I asked. 
" Those who are unmarried at twenty-one," he 
answered, "are too few to be important, and they 
are the worst part of our population. However, if you 
wish for universal suffrage, you may have it." 

'"How long," I asked, "are your Parliaments' to 
last ?" 

' " For two years," he answered, " or even for three. 
And I would not allow them to be dissolved. Subjec- 
tion to dissolution destroys the independence of the 
House." 

' " Would you keep the House of Lords .-'" 

'"Yes, with such a House of Commons the peers 
would behave themselves. They would not reject the 
Jew Bill session after session. Of course I would have 
no bishops among them." 

' " Would you keep the Crown .'"' 

' "Yes, but I would take from it the army and put 
it under the House of Commons ; that is to say, put it, 

17 — 2 
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like the navy, in the hands of a Parliamentary Board. 
The military patronage gives some fifty members, not 
to the Government, but to the Crown. The influence 
of a Minister over the House may often be useful ; that 
of the Crown is almost always mischievous. There 
cannot be a worse party than the King's friends. 

' " Then I would deprive the Crown of the power 
of making treaties. A Minister ought not to be able 
to entangle us without our knowledge in an alliance or 
a guarantee which may produce a war fifty years hence. 
All our diplomacy should be above-board. Every 
diplomatic note, sent or received, should be published 
within two weeks in the Times. Three-fourths of our 
foreign envoys should be recalled. Most of them are 
positively mischievous. I had rather that they should 
receive their salaries for staying at home than for 
intriguing against the Liberals abroad." 

' " How would you deal with the Church ?" I asked. 

'"I would separate it," he answered, "from the 
State. The endowments which it received from the 
State are public property, and should revert to the 
State. If individuals choose to endow it they may, as 
they may endow the Methodist Church, or the Roman 
Catholic Church. The only sensible system is the 
voluntary system. It supports all the Dissenting 
Churches ; it supports all the American Churches. 
The Church of England, whatever be its faults, is 
not so bad as to be incapable of voluntary support. 
We should then only have as much of it as was 
wanted." 

' " What would you do about education .■*" I asked. 

' " I would not," he answered, "compel the parents 
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to send their children to school, but I would compel 
them to pay for good schools, and the children would 
find their way to them. I would require parishes to 
raise rates for establishing and keeping up schools, and 
I would take care that there should be good masters, 
well paid. Then I would abolish primogeniture." 

'"You do not mean," I said, "to fetter wills or 
settlements ?" 

' " Not further," he answered, " than by prohibiting 
any entail beyond a life and a reversion in fee. All 
ownerships beyond life ownerships should be absolute." 

' " Your abolition of primogeniture, then," I said, 
"is to take effect only in the absence of a will or a 
setdement ?" 

' " Exacdy so." 

' " Then it would not produce much effect. Few 
men die intestate, certainly not those who wish to 
make eldest sons." 

' " You are mistaken," he replied. " Many of the 
middle classes buy land, and forget or dislike to make 
a will. It costs money ; it forces you to explain your 
private affairs to an attorney. Many persons have 
a superstitious dread of doing so. I have known 
hundreds of cases in which primogeniture has worked 
cruel injustice, and has defeated the wishes of the 
intestate." 

' "Then," I said, "by all means get rid of it, for it 
does no good to compensate for the harm." 

' "The last reform," he added, " that occurs to me 
is in taxation. I would impose a heavy income-tax 
on all realized property. William the Third's four 
shillings in the pound land-tax was the best act of his 
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reign. I would prohibit loans : all the supplies should 
be raised within the year. Under such a system you 
would not have much war." ' 

' Monday, September 15. — I walked with Lord 
Aberdeen, and reported to him Bright's political con- 
fession of faith. 

'"As I expected it to be," said Lord Aberdeen; 
"it is much less wild than his ordinary talk. I am 
not sure that fifty years hence something resembling 
his system may not be adopted. I agree with you 
that if power is to be given to the uneducated majority, 
universal suffrage is preferable to household suffrage. 
I believe that in ordinary times universal suffrage 
would give you a respectable House of Commons — ■ 
perhaps a better than we have now. But from time 
to time some delusion blinds and excites the masses ; 
instead of confining themselves to the only duty which 
they can be conceived capable of performing — the 
selection of rulers — they attempt to rule. And then 
there is no saying what mischief they may do, or what 
good they may prevent. They would have prevented 
Catholic emancipation ; they would now destroy May- 
nooth. I even believe that if England were polled it 
would be found Protectionist. But household suffrage 
is in this respect as bad as universal suffrage. The 
householders are a perpendicular section of the whole, 
and much the largest at bottom. 

' " His ecclesiastical changes," continued Lord Aber- 
deen, " would give us a clergy with more influence 
over the lower orders, but scarcely any over the higher 
classes. And, perhaps, if their influence over the 
lower orders were always usefully exerted, this might 
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be a gain. But they would be forced to preach ad 
crumenam. Our Scotch clergy, though endowed, are 
more on a par with their flocks than the English, 
and have more influence over them ; but I doubt 
whether the Scotch are a more moral people than the 
English. They have much more of the appearance of 
religion, are much fonder of long prayers and long 
sermons, and Sabbatarianism ; but I have no reason 
to think that they are better people, 

' " No one in England," he added, " is in so false a 
position as a bishop. He is a peer, he is a great 
man, he lives with great people, he has to head every 
subscription, he has to attend Parliament, he has to 
travel over his diocese, he has to entertain his clergy, 
he has to provide for his family ; and for all this he 
has between four and five thousand a year, and only 
for his life — an income which is thought small, even if 
arising from inheritable property, for a temporal peer 
who is not subject to half the claims which press on a 
bishop. Comparing their, wants with their incomes, I 
believe that the bishops are the poorest people in 
England." 

' In the evening we talked of the Factory Acts. I 
found, as I expected. Bright furious against them. 

' " Why are we mill-owners," he said, "to be selected 
as the subjects of interference ? Why is a Scotchman 
to be sent to see how I work my people, while the 
farmer, and the carpenter, and the builder, and the 
tailor is left to the ordinary responsibilities of law and 
public opinion ? Are we worse educated than they 
are? Are our people less intelligent, more ready to 
submit to oppression, or more easy to manage .-* It 
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was proposed the other day to force us to spend 
millions in boxing off our machinery. We have in 
our mills about i,ooo workpeople. In fifteen years 
we have had five accidents. We have three carters. 
In the same space of time two of them have been 
killed. I have no doubt that in agricultural employ- 
ments accidents are a hundred times more frequent in 
proportion to the numbers employed, than those which 
occur in factories. But we are unpopular, we are 
envied, we are supposed to be rich, we are Radicals, 
and Whigs and Tories combine to gain popularity by 
calumniating us and robbing us. I have advised 
my partners, if this machinery Bill passes, to set the 
example of turning the key on the doors of our mills, 
and to throw on the legislators the responsibility of 
feeding the millions whom they will not allow us to 
employ with a profit." ' 

' Tziesday, September t6. — I walked with Lord 
Aberdeen for about an hour before breakfast. 

' We talked of Molesworth. 

' " Several of my friends," he said, " thought that a 
coalition Cabinet ought to contain a Radical member. 
I did not expect much from Molesworth, though I did 
not object to him. But he was a failure. Until the 
war he was a mere cipher. When the war had 
broken out, and was popular, he became outrageously 
warlike. 

' " With all his faults," continued Lord Aberdeen, 
" and they are many and great, Lord John is one of 
our best public men. He has great merits as well as 
great defects. He has boldness, decision, knowledge 
both of principles and of details, and liberal and com- 
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prehensive views and sympathies. His worst moral 
fault is rashness. His worst intellectual fault is pre- 
cipitation. Only a week before his unhappy Durham 
letter, he wrote to the Bishop of London to say that 
the Papal aggression was an absurdity to be only 
laughed at." 

' " I was in Italy," I said, "at the time of the Papal 
aggression. When I returned, one of the first persons 
that I saw was Lord Clarendon. I alluded with regret 
to the Durham letter and to the Episcopal Titles Bill. 

' " ' It is very well,' said Lord Clarendon, ' to laugh 
now at Papal aggression, but if you had been here at 
the time, you would have seen that such was the state 
of public opinion that we had to choose only between 
either taking the matter seriously, talking big, and 
doing ourselves the little that was really possible, or 
going out and letting it be done by Stanley,' " 

' " I think Clarendon utterly wrong," he answered. 
"In the first place, I do not think that there was 
excitement enough to endanger the Government if it 
had remained quiet ; but secondly, the excitement, 
such as it was, was mainly caused by the Durham 
letter. 

' " When the Prime Minister told the Protestants of 
the three kingdoms that they were injured, insulted, 
and endangered, they naturally believed him. They 
would have believed him if he had told them, what, in 
fact, was true, that the Bull was a matter in which they 
had no concern, that it merely put the relations between 
Rome and our Catholic fellow-subjects on a more con- 
venient footing, and diminished instead of increasing 
the Pope's power of interference in England. 
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' " Lord John's great fault," continued Lord Aber- 
deen, " is that he cannot resign himself to the post for 
which he is really fit — that of the head of a depart^ 
ment. He always thinks that he ought to be the head 
of the Ministry. This feeling, inflamed as it is by his 
domestic flatterers, makes him restless, dissatisfied, and 
negligent. He does not give his soul to his duties as 
a subordinate, and is always ready to show up his 
colleagues if he is thwarted, or finds them trouble- 
some. When he breaks up a Ministry, he thinks that 
he is dethroning a usurper." 

' At breakfast we talked of Thiers' last volumes. 

' " They are not fair to the Duke of Wellington," 
said Lord Aberdeen, "but they are less unfavourable 
than I expected. The Duke was not a man whom 
Thiers could understand." 

' " In conversation," I said, " he usually puts him in 
the first rank of the second rates — below Caesar, 
Hannibal, Alexander, or Napoleon, but on a par with 
Turenne or Cond^." 

' " That was his civility," said Lord Aberdeen, 
"and in a Frenchman's civility there is always some 
insolence." 

' I left Haddo House that evening. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LATER FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 

In 1857 Mr. Senior was put on the Royal Commission 
for Education. Most of his colleagues were already 
our friends ; it drew us nearer to them, and also 
brought several valuable additions to our circle. 

At its head was the Duke of Newcastle. He was 
exceedingly attractive ; his beautiful manners and 
graceful, dignified bearing made him like a prince 
in a fairy tale. He asked us to spend the Christmas 
of 1860-61 with him at Clumber. It was a frightfully 
severe winter, and the large house, uninhabited except 
by the host and our two selves, seemed cold and dreary. 
Neither wife nor child was there, and outside a dismal 
expanse of snow. I was not, however, in the least 
bored, for there was a melancholy romance about it all 
which moved my imagination. In a few days Sir 
Edward and Lady and Miss Head arrived, and the 
speaker, Lord Ossington. They were all very agree- 
able, but the weird charm was broken, and the 
atmosphere became more prosaic. 

The Rev. William Rogers (' Hang theology Rogers,' 
as he was called) was another friend whom we owed to 
the Education Commission. He was delightful com- 
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pany, very original, unconventional, and full of fun. 
His noble, disinterested efforts at civilizing the East 
End were just beginning to be recognized, and I have 
always thought that they deserved a higher reward 
than a City living. I remember the pleasure it gave 
us to go over the enormous schools of St. Thomas, on 
which he spent time, talents, and money. The children 
were remarkably intelligent, and read aloud especially 
well, much better than the majority of boys, and even 
men, brought up in our great public schools. He was 
on excellent terms with his parishioners of all sorts. 
I used laughingly to tell him that he was hand-in-glove 
with all the thieves in London, and when a favourite 
little King Charles* of mine was stolen, I applied to 
him to recover my pet. He replied : 

'May I. 

' . . . I have put your case into the hands of the 
most skilful of detectives, whose special vocation it is 
to look up dogs, and if Fan has not been placed in a 
situation to garnish a turkey (the season is in your 
favour), my friend will find her out. 

' I passed your house the other day at the time when 
I knew the kettle boiled, panting for sweet converse 
and a cup of bohea. Conceive my dismay at finding 
the shutters closed, I tore the last lock from my bald 
head, and rushed into a neighbouring greengrocer's for a 
bottle of penny gingerbeer. I need hardly say that it 
neither cheered nor inebriated me. I have been 
wretched ever since, till your letter infused some hope 
into me. I hope I may be instrumental in restoring 

* She had the honour of being immortalized by George Frederick 
Watts. 
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Fan to your arms ; it will be the proudest moment of 
my life.' 

Dog lovers will be glad to hear that Mr. Rogers' 
efforts were successful. Fan came back, but she had 
been so ill-treated that she had lost an eye. 

Some years afterwards, when he was Rector of 
Bishopsgate, Mr. Rogers gave grand balls to his 
parishioners, to one of which, when I had young 
people about me, I had the honour of being invited. 
Nothing could be better done or more amusing. 
These balls took place in a large, vaulted school- 
room. At one end was a dais. At 9.30 the folding 
doors at the other end were thrown open, and a pro- 
cession advanced. The Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress (the former in official dress) led the way, 
followed by our host in his wheeled chair (for he was 
lame, the result of an accident). The band struck up, 
and the grandees took their places on the dais. The 
dancing then went on merrily, much better organized 
than in an ordinary ball-room, for there were Masters 
of the Ceremonies, who took care that there should 
be no jostling and crowding. Some of the girls, 
especially the Jewesses, were extremely pretty. 

Another member of the Commission, of which Fitz- 
james Stephen was secretary, was Dean Lake. He 
and Mr. Brookfield and Mr. Rogers constantly dined 
at our house. Much business, we were told, was 
transacted by them after we ladies had retired, but 
during dinner there was more fun and laughter than 
anything else. Another very interesting acquaint- 
ance that we made during the Commission was Miss 
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Carpenter, whose life was entirely devoted to reclaiming 
outcasts, and educating the children of the poor. My 
father was so busy in London that he sent me to look 
at her Ragged Schools, and I spent two interesting days 
with her in the Red House, Bristol, where we were 
waited on by two obliging little thieves. It was here 
that I made acquaintance with my dear friend Miss 
Cobbe, whose voluntary exile from London I never 
cease to deplore. At that time she was living with 
Miss Carpenter, and helping in her work. What struck 
me in the schools was the freshness of the atmosphere, 
which, considering the class of children, proved that 
the unpleasant closeness one feels in visiting ordinary 
schools is not inevitable. These two ladies, in whose 
work Miss Elliot, the Dean's daughter, was closely 
associated, lead very useful active lives. Their keen 
sense of humour must have been a great support to 
them, for their spirits were not subdued by the trying 
scenes around them. 

Mr. Rogers and Mr. Brookfield belonged to a group 
of my father's friends considerably younger than he 
was, who naturally survived him, although few of them 
attained to real old age. 

The most widely known was Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton). No party was complete without 
him, and if by any chance his friends forgot to send 
him an invitation, he relied on his universal popularity, 
and presented himself without one, for which Sydney 
Smith dubbed him the ' cool of the evening.' No one, 
except Mrs. Grote, ever ventured to snub him. His 
imaginative humorous talk and hearty laugh are still 
fresh in the memory of all who knew him. He had 
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the good fortune to marry the sister of the late, and 
mother of the present, Lord Crewe, and at her 
brother's and her husband's houses in town and 
country she made a delightful hostess. People of all 
sorts met at Lord Houghton's ; you were sure to see 
there the most recent lion and the newest beauty. He 
was great at breakfast-parties. I remember on one 
occasion, when none but potent and reverend seigniors, 
such as Whately and Lansdowne and Macaulay were 
present, his breaking out with, ' Any man who lives 
beyond thirty-six may be sure that he is nothing very 
particular,' and the burst of laughter which followed. 
He was most amusing at Frystone, his house in the 
country. We met there on one occasion Lord and 
Lady Mount-Temple, Miss Davenport Bromley, Chad- 
wick, Miss Carpenter, Mrs. Jameson, and some smart 
people whose names I cannot remember, and last, not 
least, Mr. Brookfield, who read Shakespeare to us in 
the evening. Lord Houghton was an excellent host, 
overlooking nobody, but he was a despot. He arranged 
all that we were to do all day, with whom to walk, 
drive, etc., and it was a great comfort to let one's free 
will and responsibility go to sleep. I think a party in 
Cornwall Gardens was the very last he ever dined at 
before he went abroad and shortly afterwards died. It 
was to meet the Due de Broglie, and the two discussed 
English society and French poetry to our great edifica- 
tion and amusement. 

One of our oldest and longest friendships was with 
Henry Reeve, C.B., the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review and the ' Greville Memoirs.' We knew him 
for at least fifty years, during which he was a most 
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kind and agreeable friend to us all. He shared my 
father's social and cosmopolitan tastes, and we lived 
in much the same circle at home and abroad. He 
belonged to the same political school, preserved the 
same old Liberal traditions, believed in political 
economy, and did not approve of much State inter- 
ference or Socialism of any sort. 

Herman Merivale, Assistant-Secretary at the Colonial 
Office, and afterwards for India, was another true and 
constant friend, helpful and genial, a charming com- 
panion, full of information and ability, and absolutely 
without pretension. He was entirely without vanity, 
for which reason I think he was hardly appreciated at 
his full value. His volume of ' Historical Essays ' did 
not meet with the popularity which such a charming 
book deserved. To this, however, he was completely 
indifferent. His manner, indeed, generally gave the 
impression of calm indifference, but beneath was a 
most tender heart. He never recovered the tragical 
death of his daughter Mrs. Trench, and the Indian 
Famine disturbed the peace of his last days. 

After my marriage, in 1865, we had the good fortune 
to find the Merivales in the next house to the one we 
took in Cornwall Gardens. They were the most 
delightful neighbours imaginable. Mrs. Merivale, 
although chained to her seat by rheumatism, was full 
of life and fun. Her friends flocked round her, and 
one heard more news in her drawing-room of an after- 
noon than anywhere else. She did not long survive 
her husband, and we paid the penalty for having had 
such exceptional neighbours in the blank they left 
behind. 
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Herman Merivale's brother, the historian, and Dean 
of Ely, was another link between us, for he had been 
my husband's tutor at Cambridge. We found him a 
very agreeable addition to our circle whenever he came 
to London. 

One of Herman Merivale's intimate college friends 
was Cardinal Manning. He never would dine out or 
come to any sort of party, but he occasionally came to 
the Merivales' in the evening, and they were so kind 
as to invite my husband and me to look in also, which 
we never failed to do, as we were very glad of the 
opportunity of meeting His Eminence, who looked like 
a mediaeval saint. 

Another of our best friends was the Rev. William 
Brookfield. He was one of the most brilliant talkers 
I ever came across. His stories were irresistible, and 
his mimicry, never ill-natured or exaggerated, brought 
whomsoever he pleased before his hearers, not only in 
manner, but in the flavour of their mind and conversa- 
tion. No one since Sydney Smith ever made us laugh 
so much, and yet we felt that there was a serious side, 
almost a dark background, to all this merriment. He 
was tall, dark, and strikingly handsome ; a very fine 
preacher, and an admirable reader. He was so kind 
as to read a play of Shakespeare's once in every year 
to a chosen audience in our house. It was far better 
than seeing Hamlet on the stage, for there was no 
imperfection to mar the beauty of the whole. To my 
mind his reading was superior to Mr. Brandram's : he 
had a beautiful deep-toned voice and no tricks ; he did 
not use falsetto in the female parts. 

Another friend whom we were fortunate enough to 

18 
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preserve for many years was George Stovin Venables, 
the eminent Parliamentary barrister. His friendship 
for my father descended to us, and I never can forget 
his constant kindness. Happily for us, his life was 
extended beyond the limit grudgingly allotted to us by 
the Psalmist, and yet he seemed full of power when he 
was taken away. His conversation was very remark- 
able, his memory was prodigious ; for a long period 
he contributed the yearly ' Summary of Events ' to 
the Times, and he used to dictate column after column 
without a note. He was full of wit and dry, somewhat 
caustic, humour, and did not always spare his inter- 
locutors, but his severity was only skin deep, and he 
was the kindest of friends and the most hospitable of 
hosts. To children, even babies, and to young people, 
he was indulgence itself, and they were never in the 
least afraid of him. 

Another of this little band of Cambridge men* was 
my dear old friend Sir Edward Bunbury. He and 
Lord Houghton belonged to the Cambridge A. D. C. 
(acting club), and he amused us very much one day by 
describing how they performed in ' Romeo and Juliet.' 
He was a great talker, very good-natured, interesting 
and entertaining, and also very learned, though not in 

* Almost all these men were members of the Apostles' Club, to 
which Tennyson, Trench, and the most distinguished undergraduates 
of their day, belonged. I wish we had known more of Tennyson. 
My father greatly admired his poems, especially ' Queen Guinevere.' 
I can only remember distinctly meeting him four times. Once he 
came in and talked very agreeably when I was sitting to Watts ; 
again at the Brookfields', when he read ' Boadicea ' and 'The Northern 
Farmer' ; another time at a party given by his daughter-in-law; and 
once more when I went with Mme. Mohl to call on him in the 
Albert Mansions. 
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the least pedantic, and a very agreeable member of 
society. I look back with great enjoyment to the two 
visits we paid to him after he inherited Barton. The 
house was full of fine pictures and rare books. I was 
especially interested in the more serious drawings of 
his ancestor, the celebrated caricaturist ; they showed 
a deep feeling for beauty and pastoral scenes, very 
like Morland's pictures. 

Another Apostle was the late James Spedding, who 
devoted his life to editing Bacon. He was one of the 
most amiable of men, and a great favourite with us all. 
He would talk on the most interesting psychological 
thesis undisturbed in a room full of noise and com- 
pany. It was quite restful to see his bald head reach- 
ing, like a snowy mountain-top, above the madding 
crowd, and to sit in a corner with him listening to his 
calm discourse. 

There are some people who seem to diffuse happi- 
ness. Sometimes this fairy gift of manner extends 
to a whole family, as in the case of the Villiers and 
Arnolds. Dr. Arnold was a friend of my father's, 
but I never saw him ; we all, however, were intimate 
with the younger generation. No one ever possessed 
the charm of manner in higher perfection than Matthew 
Arnold ; he was ' sweetness and light ' personified. 
He never forgot an old friend, and nowhere was he 
so charming as in the bosom of his family. He pre- 
served his youth, his buoyant spirits, and good looks to 
the last, and when one considers the sad endings to so 
many valuable lives, even those nearest and dearest to 
him can hardly grudge him the painless death, with 
powers unimpaired, which was his portion in this world. 

18—2 
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I first met Kinglake at one of the Milmans' pleasant 
parties at Westminster. It was soon after the appear- 
ance of ' Eothen,' and I knew him intimately to the very- 
end of his life. There are still many left who person- 
ally remember him, but for the last few years his 
failing health, ending in painful illness borne with 
extraordinary patience and fortitude, made him an 
exile from society. No one was more witty, in a very 
quiet way ; he had a keen sense of humour hidden 
under a very gentle, shy manner, and a slow way of 
speaking. He was exceedingly courteous to women, 
and very generous to all who needed his help. 

It was a great pleasure to pay him long visits, as I 
did when he could no longer come to see me, in his 
house at Richmond, and at last in his charming rooms 
overlooking Kensington Gardens, in the Bayswater 
Road. 

His mind never gave way, although after his serious 
illness he had some difficulty in speaking. He was 
pale, small, and delicate in appearance, and probably 
for that very reason appreciated physical strength and 
beauty above other gifts. He would have given any- 
thing to be a successful soldier. He had the dloquence 
du billet in a supreme degree ; he could not write the 
shortest note of refusal or acceptance without wording 
it in such a manner as made one feel stroked the right 
way, and consequently risen in one's own estimation. 

All our circle had a great liking and respect for 
Richard Doyle ; we admired his conscientious refusal 
to draw any more for Ptmch after that paper spoke 
evil of the Pope. He was full of gentle fun, and his 
tact was never at fault. If a guest was either shy or 
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stupid or fastidious, all went right if Dicky Doyle sat 
beside her. He was happily spared to us for many 
years, and to the end of his life we constantly saw him. 
He would ask us frequently to come to see his 
sketches and pictures, full of delicate and humorous 
fancies. I remember telling him the story of the 
' Fifty Red Nightcaps,' which he afterwards amusingly 
illustrated. 

There was no more welcome guest at Hyde Park 
Gate than Sir James Lacaita. He was in prison when 
we were at Naples, but he soon came to London, 
where he was a great favourite, and married a Scotch 
lady. He was particularly fond of joining our four 
o'clock tea-table, and his exuberant boyish gaiety was 
very refreshing in our foggy island. His fellow- 
prisoner, Poerio, also came to us in London. He was 
very gentle and quiet, and never breathed a word 
against the iniquitous Government under which he 
had suffered so much. I think he only visited London 
once, but Lacaita was happily a permanent institution. 
He spoke English perfectly, with a slight accent which 
gave additional value to every word he said. 

Another naturalized foreigner who added much to 
our cheerfulness was Count Strelecki. I think he 
first became well-known by his exertions in Skib- 
bereen, in the year of the Irish famine. He was most 
entertaining. I once returned from Yorkshire in the 
same railway-carriage with him, and the journey seemed 
all too short, he told such lovely stories and made me 
laugh so heartily. One was of a lady alone in the 
train with a man whom she feared was mad, and her 
terror reached its height when he took out a knife 
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and brandished it. She was relieved when he plunged 
his hand into another pocket and pulled out an orange. 
Another story he was fond of telling was of an old 
bachelor in the Albany, paralyzed, and lying in bed in 
charge of a nurse who, before his eyes, packed up all 
his valuables and prepared to run off with them ; but 
first she said, leaning over the bed : 

' My dear, I must go ; but before we part I will 
give you one kiss.' 

His way of telling these stories, his inimitable 
drollery, and funny English, and animated gestures, 
gave effect to what at second-hand may not appear 
amusing. He had beautifully white, thick hair, and 
once said to Mrs. Grote, who was very fond of young 
people : 

' Mrs. Grote, I hear you are given over to de boys, 
but powder will come in, and de white hairs will have 
a chance.' 

William Rathbone Greg, the author of the ' Creed 
of Christendom,' ' Enigmas of Life,' etc., was among 
the men who long survived my father, and whose 
friendship was greatly valued by him and afterwards by 
ourselves. He was eminently companionable and 
sympathetic. In later days there were few pleasanter 
things than to leave the heat and noise of London in 
the season and drive out to visit him and Mrs. Greg 
at Wimbledon, and find them sitting under the large 
tree on their lawn undisturbed by the busy world, yet 
interested in all that was going on. 

It was at the Lewis', at Harpton, that we first met 
Sir Charles Newton, then just come back from 
Mytilene, and thoroughly enjoying his return to 
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civilization. He, and afterwards his accomplished 
wife, became great friends of ours. My father and 
Lady Newton took a great fancy to each other, and 
she made a very striking sketch of him in his last 
illness. She did not long survive him. The remem- 
brance of their friendship drew Sir Charles and our- 
selves nearer together, and there was no more constant 
and welcome guest in Cornwall Gardens. I remember 
especially a small luncheon-party, where there were 
only Newton and Lowell besides our own party, and 
how agreeable it was. 

There was an even greater sympathetic charm about 
Lowell, whose conversation, in no way depending upon 
persons or passing events, resembled in this respect 
that of Dean Stanley. Lowell had a great friend in 
London, Mrs. Smalley, and early on every Thursday 
afternoon he was to be found in her drawing-room. 
I often made one of a small circle collected there, 
listening to Lowell's delightful talk, too soon, alas ! to 
cease for ever. 

My father fully made up his mind to visit the United 
States in 1859 : his passage was taken, and I was to 
have gone with him ; but while he was at Kettering- 
ham (Sir John Boileau's), where a large party was 
assembled to meet Guizot, he was attacked by a 
violent fit of sciatica which forced him to relinquish 
his trip across the Atlantic, and rush down to Malvern 
to be treated. He was cured almost at once by the 
douche. 

We had a lively time at Malvern. Watts was 
there, and we met for the first time our charming 
and excellent friends the De Mussys. The Doctor was 
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in attendance on Queen Marie Amelie. Mme. Mohl, 
who brought sunshine wherever she went, also came. 
My father soon was able to start on some visits in 
Scotland and Ireland. On the morning that he and 
my mother left we had all our friends to breakfast, 
and sat quite quietly talking until our servant Chivers, 
who lived with us twenty years, and was known to all 
who frequented Hyde Park Gate, put his head in at 
the door and said, ' The omnibus is ready '; whereupon 
the family departed without more ado, to Mme. Mohl's 
intense amusement. 

Chivers was one of the cleverest men I ever 
knew. Besides his ordinary duties, which he per- 
formed admirably, he wrote for my father, was a 
capital courier, and organized all the material parts 
of our society. He married our cook, and became 
Gunter's right-hand man ; but he never thought any 
family comparable to ours, and, contrary to the old 
saying, my father was certainly a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre. 

One cannot help regretting the loss of an American 
journal. Almost all the Americans of distinction came 
to Hyde Park Gate. My earliest remembrance is of 
Daniel Webster. 1 have opposite to me at the 
present moment a small Parian bust of himself, which 
he gave to us when he left. He had a magnificent 
head and a powerful, rather stern, countenance. His 
wife was a very striking person, beautiful and dignified. 
We always knew the American Minister for the time 
being, and saw a great deal of him and his family. 
Prescott, Dana, Palfrey, the two Sumners, Mottley, 
Wheaton, Forbes, Winthrop, Seward, Bancroft, were 
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among our frequent guests whenever they were on this 
side of the Atlantic, and with some of them my father 
kept up a correspondence. 

Of all the distinguished people with whom it has 
been my good fortune to be thrown, there was not one 
in whose views, objects, and opinions I sympathized 
so entirely as with Arthur Stanley. He was too young 
to have been, as so many of my father's friends, such 
as Whately, Hampden, and others were, a frequent 
inmate in our old home, and I had not therefore the 
privilege of the daily intercourse which, more than any 
amount of meeting at parties, enables one to know a 
man's real character. But in Stanley there were no 
mysteries or contradictions. The most striking thing 
about him at first sight was his perfect simplicity and 
naturalness. The latter is a rare quality, for without 
any conscious vanity or affectation, there are few people 
who can absolutely divest themselves of shyness and 
£-ene in their intercourse with others. He never 
seemed to think of himself at all ; he was absorbed in 
the subject of which he was speaking and at the same 
time interested in the person he was speaking to. 
Almost everybody interested him, and he drew some- 
thing worth having from people without any pretension 
to intellectual eminence ; for conscious of his sympathy 
and appreciation, they gave him of their best, and 
became, if not brilliant talkers, at any rate ready 
listeners. His conversation was not, as Mme. Mohl 
used to say of many Londoners, a dilution of the Times 
of the day ; you could not assign a date to it, for it was 
on matters of constant interest, not often on politics or 
persons. I heard him, however, say, in 1880, 'If 
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Gladstone gets in for Midlothian, England will have 
an absolute dictator.' 

The Stanleys and ourselves had a common subject 
of interest in Jenny Lind, whose principal friends in 
England were the Grotes, Whatelys, and Stanleys. 
There was an amusing paragraph mixing them up 
together in a French newspaper which stated that 
' Mile. Lind was going to marry the nephew of Mr. 
Grote, Archbishop of Norwich.' It was a sad dis- 
appointment to the great singer when she found that 
her friend's son had absolutely no ear for music. 

When one reads Stanley's vivid descriptions of 
scenery, it is difficult to believe that he was also 
colour-blind. He told me that what people call red 
looked to him just the same as slate-colour, and for 
him the palest cheek was the most beautiful. He was 
equally without taste or smell. He made up for all 
these deficiencies of sense by the warmth of his ima- 
gination and his heart. He cared little for art, his 
chief interest was in all sorts and conditions of life, and 
in all kinds of people. I once made to him the com- 
monplace remark that the lives of kings and princes 
must be very dull. 

' Oh no,' he said, ' their position is so interesting, 
both to themselves and others.' 

It was this constant endeavour to understand other 
lives, added to his vivid imagination, that made him 
delight in history and travelling, and topography, which 
united the other two. Fiction was to him almost 
as real as history, and I remember his travelling, with 
Lady Augusta, all the way to Dunstable to visit the 
scene of Miss Edgworth's story, ' The Basketmakers.' 
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Great was the joy of all his London friends when 
Stanley was appointed Dean of Westminster. He 
told us that when his predecessor hung the Order of 
the Bath round his neck, Archbishop Trench com- 
plained that it would not fit. 

' You see, you are so narrow, Stanley,' he said. 

' Well, really,' rejoined the new Dean, ' I have 
always been accused of being too broad.' 

Henceforth we saw him often. He was very kind 
in coming to see my father during his last illness, and 
when, after 1864, our old home was broken up, for it 
had lost its chief, we had another bond of union in 
our friendship with Julius and Mary Mohl. Ever 
since the early fifties, Mme. Mohl had been in the 
habit of enlivening us with her presence for a few 
days in every year ; it was at her house in Paris that 
we first met Lady Augusta Bruce, long before the 
perfect marriage which Mme. Mohl was very proud 
of having helped to promote. 

Stanley was as fortunate in his domestic relations as 
in the position he occupied. His parents, especially 
his mother, fostered the remarkable moral and intel- 
lectual nature which was further developed by his great 
master, Arnold. His sisters were devoted to him, and 
when his mother died, it was to make way for the 
crowning happiness of his life. 

I asked his only surviving sister last year if she 
remembered (he was much older) anything that had 
not already been said of his early youth. She replied : 
' I principally recollect the delightful walks I used to 
take with him in early days. He would go out in all 
weathers. It was a necessity to him to have two 
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hours' exercise every day, and whether it was pouring 
a deluge or blowing a hurricane out he must go, and I 
with him, because he could not walk without a com- 
panion. On starting on these excursions he used to 
say, "Now, which shall it be? An historical walk, 
or a geographical, or an arithmetical walk ?" One of 
these three it always was. Some epoch in modern or 
ancient history was set, as it were, on the table and 
dissected, or else the geography of some particular 
country ; and now and then, though not often, arith- 
metic, the multiplication table and addition, never 
beyond these regions, and many a pause ensued after 
" 5 times 7 " or " 8 times 4." They were to me hours 
of the deepest enchantment.' 

To those who did not know him, this description 
may savour of priggishness, but Stanley's perfect 
simplicity and indifference to effect prevented his ever 
giving this impression. No place, no position in the 
world, would have suited him so well as the Deanery 
of Westminster, and the Canonry of Canterbury led 
up to it, and no one who has once enjoyed, as I did 
frequently, the privilege of going round the Abbey 
with him will ever forget it. He would turn to me 
and say, ' Now 1 know you want to see the wax 
figures ' — those gruesome relics of a past age which 
used to be carried at the funerals of Royal and 
distinguished people, and he also never failed to point 
out the skin of the malefactor who tried to steal the 
pyx, still clinging to the door of the closet in which it 
was kept. 

On one occasion I met there the black King Bonney 
and his suite. All manner of fine and learned folks. 
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as well as artizans of all kinds, joined these parties, 
and always some children, Lady Augusta often carry- 
ing a little one round on her shoulder. She, as well as 
the Dean, was passionately fond of children, and mine, 
as well as others, were always invited to the window- 
gardening parties and to tea afterwards at the Deanery. 
Once — I believe it was the last time that Lord Shaftes- 
bury was equal to the effort — we heard him speak and 
deliver the prizes. 

No hostess ever did the honours with more grace 
than did Lady Augusta at the Deanery to gentle and 
simple. It was the grace of exquisite tact, combined 
with real kindness of heart. Mme. Mohl wrote to her 
in 1870 : ' I had rather be with you than at the Royal 
board, and it is but honest to confess it. I just tell 
you what I feel about the Abbey ; but it's no wonder 
when queens throng to it to meet the learned.' 

It was in this year that Mme. Mohl spent the greater 
part of the winter with us in Cornwall Gardens in 
consequence of the Franco-German war. Among the 
first to cheer her in her exile were the Dean and 
Lady Augusta, and besides frequently coming over in 
the afternoon, they often dined with us to meet one or 
two other intimate friends. M. Mohl, who was staying 
with Lady William Russell and Mme. Schwabe, always 
made one at these little dinners. On one occasion the 
Stanleys brought Pere Hyacinthe, for whom the Dean 
had a great regard. 

It was no passion for notoriety that induced him 
to seek the acquaintance of conspicuous people. 
It was a real interest, a wish to find points of agree- 
ment in those whose opinions seemed most dis- 
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similar, and also his strong feeling that conduct, not 
opinion, is the great test of character. I heard 
him once say to someone who objected to the 
Commination Service, that it did people good to be 
reminded once a year that it was of far more im- 
portance to obey the laws of God than to hold certain 
opinions. Although absolutely without self-assertion, 
he never flinched from expressing his own opinions. 
He demanded from others the tolerance which he 
exercised towards them. One evening, in the midst 
of fiery meetings in Convocation, in which Stanley 
came into collision with the High Church party, there 
was a large party at the Deanery, and I happened to 
say something about Archdeacon Denison, on which 
the Dean laughingly brought him up and introduced 
him to me. They were evidently on excellent terms, 
and chaffed each other with the utmost good humour. 

There was one interesting function at which we used 
always to meet the Dean and Lady Augusta — a dinner 
which was given every year by Mrs. Bayne, a cousin 
of Thackeray's, and a very clever lady,* to celebrate 
her great friend Bishop Thirlwall's birthday. The 
Bishop was, of course, always there. It was on 
February 9, and there were nine guests, and nine 
dishes, and nine sorts of wine, and most agreeable 
company. On one of these occasions, when there was 
some talk about the doings in Queen Anne's day, the 
Dean whispered to his next neighbour, with a look at 
his wife, ' There is our Mrs. Masham.' 

Lady Augusta seemed the personification of health 

* It is a great pity that Mrs. Bayne's ' Memorials of the Thackeray 
Family," printed for private circulation, are not given to the world. 
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and strength. Besides her enormous social and 
philanthropic labours, she took long walks with her 
husband in the afternoons. One constantly came upon 
them trudging along tite-a-tite ever so far from home. 
Still more often were they cheering the sick and poor 
in the slums of Westminster ; and Lady Augusta's 
powers of organization were put to the test by the 
various meetings and ceremonies in the Abbey. I 
remember the immense pains she took in getting up 
the ' Passions-musik.' 

The Dean had no taste for details, and no care 
for comfort. He took no heed of what he ate or 
drank, or wherewithal he was clothed. His wife 
had to look after him as if he had been a child. 
His idea of relaxation in the autumn was chiefly 
travelling. He liked being on the spot where any 
soul-stirring event had happened or was happening, 
and Lady Augusta never let him go alone. She 
seemed, like him, indefatigable. But the continuous 
strain proved in the end too much for her. The long 
journey to Russia in 1874, the fetes in honour of the 
Duke of Edinburgh's marriage, when she represented 
the Queen, and the following London season, during 
which she was in constant attendance on the Duchess, 
fatigued her extremely, and in the autumn the Stanleys' 
so-called holiday was spent in visiting old chateaux 
and cathedrals in France. When they reached 
Mme. Mohl's hospitable apartment on their way back. 
Lady Augusta suddenly broke down, and it was many 
weeks before she could be moved. She never walked 
again. I saw her two or three times during the painful 
illness which ensued, and was struck by the spiritual 
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beauty of her face. Her large black eyes seemed more 
lustrous than ever, contrasted with the snowy whiteness 
of her hair. 

I was one of the many friends present at her funeral, 
and I shall never forget the deep grief stamped on her 
husband's countenance as, leading one of her little 
nephews in each hand, he followed her coffin to its 
resting-place in Henry VH.'s Chapel. 

For Stanley the glory of life had departed ; he never 
entirely recovered from the blow, but he did not give 
way to selfish absorption in the past. He gathered up 
the fragments of life, he worked harder than ever, and 
still enjoyed the society of his old friends. He often 
came to dine with us, and I remember his telling the 
ghost story of ' Ticonderoga ' (published afterwards in 
Macmillans Magazine) at our table with thrilling 
effect. On another occasion we were expecting 
Mrs. Craven, and we waited for nearly an hour and 
no Mrs. Craven appeared, but the usual chill did not 
fall on the company, for Stanley's brilliant and easy 
talk made us all forget that we were hungry and 
weary. In justice to that charming and distinguished 
lady, I must add that when she arrived she told us 
that she had been driven all about the town by a 
stupid cabman. 

In April, 1880, he met at our house Renan, and 
the two got on capitally, in spite of the difference of 
language. But the Dean's French, although un- 
idiomatic and ill-pronounced, was very fluent, and that 
is all that matters. 

His handwriting was curiously illegible. On one 
occasion a letter he wrote to the Archbishop of Dublin 
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was sent to Bath ; and on another, when he was 
engaged to dine with the Rector of St. Martin's in the 
Fields, they waited and waited — no Dean of West- 
minster. At length they went in to dinner, and the 
evening passed without any sign of life from him, nor 
did any excuse arrive next day. His host, feeling 
alarmed lest any evil should have befallen him, wrote 
to him to inquire the reason of his absence. Back 
came a letter of the deepest apology, to say that, 
having set down his engagement in his memorandum- 
book, he looked at it on the appointed day, but no 
power under the sun could enable him to decipher his 
own writing, and he found it impossible to make out 
either the name or the address of his intended host, so 
that he could neither fulfil his engagement nor even 
send an excuse. 

In the year 1880 we took a house for the summer at 
Canterbury, and I asked the Dean for some introduc- 
tions. He gave me his visiting-card, with the names 
of the residents in the precincts scribbled on it on one 
side, and on the other, ' Pray show every attention to 
Mrs. Simpson, Nassau Senior's daughter.' We won- 
dered to whom we should send it, so we went to the 
service in the Cathedral and looked at all the canons 
as they marched out. Canon Robertson especially 
took our fancy, and we left the card at his house with 
one of our own. The next day he came up the hill to 
call on us. ' You have no idea,' he said, ' what a bomb 
you threw into the precincts ! We could not decipher 
the writing.' 

All the Dean's friends were very kind to us, and we 
enjoyed their society exceedingly. We went over the 

19 
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Cathedral with almost every one of them. Mrs. 
Rawlinson was also an excellent guide. We used to 
have lawn-tennis in our garden every Wednesday, and 
these distinguished ecclesiastics did not despise sharing 
in the game. Canon Rawlinson was especially keen 
at it. 

In the following June Canon Robertson dined with 
us, and Stanley came to meet him, and was as delight- 
ful as ever. A few weeks later I saw him for the last 
time. It was at one of the Westminster flower-shows. 
He had been talking to Sir George Baden-Powell, and 
after his companion left him I noticed that the Dean 
was standing alone in the middle of the gravel-walk, 
apparently in a dream, and with the same look of deep 
grief in his face that struck me when he followed his 
wife to the grave. 

A fortnight later he was laid beside her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LATER FRIENDS IN PARIS. 

After 1857, when he visited Constantinople and 
Greece, my father's days of distant travelling were 
over ; but he continued to visit France once or twice 
a year. A younger generation had grown up in 1 860 ; 
many who before the Empire would have been poli- 
ticians had turned to literature as the only career open 
to them. They used to find great relief in expressing 
their opinions of the coup d'etat and its consequences 
to my father, to be duly recorded, as they knew, in his 
journals ;* consequently he never would be introduced 
to the Emperor, and although we were once asked to 
a ball at the Tuileries he refused to go there. My 
mother and I were mean enough to sneak in under 
the wing of Prosper M6rim6e, the Empress' secre- 
tary. It was a splendid sight. The Emperor looked 
like a sick parrot — he seemed cold and bored ; but the 
Empress was graceful and charming. We slipped out 
without being presented, glad to have seen the sight ; 

* 'Journals in France and Italy,' published in 1871 ; 'Conversa- 
tions and Correspondence with Tocqueville/ 1872; 'Conversations 
with Thiers, Guizot, etc.,' in 1878 ; ' Conversations with Distinguished 
Persons,' in 1880. 

19 — 2 
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but it was not a bit more beautiful than a ball at 
Buckingham Palace. 

Prosper Merimde was one of the few Imperialists we 
knew ; it was not so much political feeling as friend- 
ship for the Empress, whom he had known from a 
child, which attached him to the Court. He affected 
the flegme Britannique, in which he was assisted by 
his appearance. Tall, rather gaunt, studiously quiet 
in voice and manner, stately and good-looking, he was 
much more like an Englishman than a Frenchman. 
But there the resemblance ended ; the turn of his 
mind, his cynical esprit, were essentially French. He 
had, however, a way of saying the most startling, 
caustic things in his calm, gentle voice that reminded 
us of Kinglake : it was only after a moment's re- 
flection that it occurred to his hearers how pointed 
and amusing his paradoxes were. Some people never 
found it out at all, and wondered why Merimde was 
considered so entertaining. 

In his youth he had been a great lady-killer. 
Mme. Mohl used to relate how he appeared one day 
with his arm in a sling, and she found out that he 
had been fighting a duel with an infuriated husband, 
who had discovered a letter from M^rimee to his wife, 
and who, as M^rimde said, ' n'aimait pas ma prose.' 
Tocqueville used to tell us how handsome he had been 
in youth, ' with flaxen hair curling to his shoulders.' 
He had a genius for friendship as well as for love- 
making, as the numerous letters, published since his 
death, to his female friends attest. In his latter days he 
was obliged to spend the winter at Cannes, where two 
old English ladies used to trot after him, carrying his 
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Stool and sketching materials. He was a beautiful 
artist, and copied in oil-miniatures the fine pictures in 
almost all the European galleries. When we were in 
Paris, we used to go to drink thd jaune, which was 
sent to him from Russia, in his rooms in the Rue de 
Lille, and he was more charming than ever in his 
character as host, showing us all sorts of interesting 
and beautiful things, and introducing us to his wonder- 
ful cat, his great companion. We never met anyone 
there but the Mohls. He would also take us to 
St. Germains and Versailles, and was an excellent 
showman. He pointed out to us the curious changes 
of fashion in beauty as shown in the galleries of 
Versailles, where the portraits are grouped according 
to date. In the reign of Louis XIV. the women's 
faces were round, and they lengthened gradually during 
the next two reigns, until later on a long chin was 
considered attractive. 

Another of our friends was Victor Cousin, who was 
deeply in love with the ladies of the seventeenth 
century, especially Mme. de Longueville. He used 
to come and talk to us of them by the hour, to my 
great delight, for I was already fairly well read in the 
memoirs of those times. I like them best in the 
original form, but they are admirably boiled down in 
Cousin's books. He was a brilliant talker, very ex- 
citable ; no British calm was there. He was intensely 
French, and in 1862 came over to England only to 
see Poussin's pictures. We went with him to the 
Dulwich Gallery for that purpose, and he did not care 
to look at any of the other masterpieces. He was tall 
and bulky and very pale, and looked much older than 
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he really was, as is generally the case with learned 
Frenchmen, the consequence of their despising air and 
exercise. 

Michel Chevalier had been a friend of my father's 
ever since we first went to Carlsbad, in 1840. He 
was a very agreeable man, and we saw a great deal of 
him, both in London and Paris. I remember meeting 
him one day at his brother's, Auguste Chevalier ;* 
Mignet, Cousin, Prevost Paradol, Prosper Mdrimee 
were also there, and I was looking forward to a rich 
conversational treat. But, alas ! these accomplished 
talkers chose ' Chateau d'Yquem ' for their subject, and 
no other was mentioned throughout dinner. 

Mignet was delightful, extremely handsome ; his 
blue eyes retained their fire to the last ; he had not 
the extreme excitability of Cousin or the flegme of 
Mdrimde. He never seemed to listen to a word one 
said, yet one felt one's vanity satisfied, for he took so 
much pains to please the person he selected to listen 
to him. In Mme. Mohl's last days he was one of her 
most constant friends and visitors. One evening he 
was holding forth in praise of Henri IV., with his 
usual absorption in his subject. At last Mme. Mohl 
got quite tired and tapped his shoulder, exclaiming, 
' Assez, mon cher, vous prechez une convertie.' 

In those days Provost Paradol was just rising into 
fame ; he was still quite young, and very handsome 
and agreeable. He looked like a hero of romance. 
His was, indeed, a tragical and romantic story. Like 
most of the literary men of that period, he was a 
stanch Orleanist until 1870, when he believed in 

* Secretary to Louis Napoleon until the coup d'ktat. 
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Louis Napoleon's promise of ' crowning the edifice ' 
by establishing a Liberal Government under Ollivier, 
from whom Provost Paradol accepted the post of 
French Minister at Washington. Bitterly disappointed 
by the course of events, and filled with regret at having 
forsaken his colours and forming part of a Government 
which he felt had betrayed his country, he committed 
suicide not long after he reached his post. 

Jules Simon was one of my father's intimate friends. 
The state of the poor was a subject of absorbing 
interest to them both, and when we were in Paris he 
used to take my father to see artizans and other 
republicans, which gave an interesting variety to the 
Journals.* Years afterwards, in 1877, when Jules 
Simon was Minister of the Interior, he asked my 
daughter and me to visit him at the ' Ministere,' as 
he was too much overwhelmed with work to go out. 
His cares did not sit lightly upon him, although he gave 
us a very long audience, and talked most agreeably in 
his low, sweet voice. When we rose up to go, he 
thanked us for our kindness in visiting ' le malheureux 
qui habite ce cabinet.' 

A very interesting, kind, and constant friend to us 
all was Adolphe Comte de Circourt. He was not a 
bigoted Orleanist, and in Louis Napoleon's early 
days was French Ambassador at Berlin, but he 
retired after the coup d'etat. He was full of the 
most accurate and varied information. Tocqueville 
said of him : 

' Circourt is my dictionary ; when I want to know 

* Published in 1880 ; but, as M. Simon was alive at that time, he 
appears under the initials ' D. E. R' 
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what has been done or said on any occasion I go to 
Circourt. He draws out one of the drawers in his 
capacious head, and finds there all I want, arranged 
and ticketed. One of the merits of his talk, as it is of 
his character, is its conscientiousness. He has the 
truthfulness of a thorough gentleman, and his affec- 
tions are as strong as his hatreds. I do not believe he 
would sacrifice a friend even to a good story, and 
where is there another man of whom that can be 
said ?' 

M. de Circourt spoke English, Russian, and German 
with perfect ease. I could only judge of his English, 
which was extremely fluent and perfectly intelligible. 
He never stopped for a word, but his idioms were 
sometimes very droll. One afternoon he came in and 
said : 

' I was to-day at an artist's of my friends. A negress 
was sitting to him, and I tasted her conversation and 
her moral for the space of two hours, and found them 
quite equal to those of a white.' 

He said once to Matthew Arnold, of some friend, 
that ' he was very unconventional, but never walked 
out of the conveniences.' He began public life as 
secretary to Prince Polignac. The revolution of 1830 
destroyed his prospects, and he retired to Geneva, 
where he met and married Mile, de Klustyn, the 
distinguished Russian lady whose salon was one of 
the last and best in Paris. It was extremely amusing, 
and we frequented it assiduously. People of all coun- 
tries and varieties and opinions were to be found there, 
for although both she and her husband were Legitimists, 
as a foreigner she had not the strong enmity against 
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the Usurper felt by the Orleanist and Conservative 
parties. Her hours of reception were : 



Mondays 


... 4 to 6 p.m 


Tuesdays 


... 9 to 12 „ 


Wednesdays 


... 4 to 6 „ 


Thursdays 


... 2 to 6 „ 


Fridays 


... 4 to 6 „ 


Saturdays 


... 4 to 6 „ 



On Tuesday evenings her rooms were crowded. 
My father once complained of the impossibility of ap- 
proaching her. ' There is a little narrow path between 
the chairs,' she replied, ' through which the habitues of 
my salon can generally manage to reach me ; but the 
day before yesterday it was difficult to thread, and it 
lasted so till two in the morning.' 

It is curious that of the ladies I saw most in Paris 
scarcely one was really French. Mme. de Circourt was 
a Muscovite ; Mme. Faucher was Polish ; Mme. de 
Tocqueville, Mme. Mohl, Mme. de Peyronnet, Mme. 
de Bury, Mme. de Lamartine, and Mme. du Quaire 
were English. Of the really French there was none 
more charming than M me. Anisson du Perron, and long 
after the days of which I am writing my daughter and 
I dined with her in Paris when she was ninety-three. 
She died only a short time ago. 

Paris is the Paradise of old ladies. There is (or was 
in my day) no need to dress smartly and go to parties 
in order to see people, and the older a woman grows 
the more her children and friends surround her. 
The day we dined with Mme. Anisson her son and 
daughter-in-law took all trouble off her hands, and in 
the evening other children and grandchildren and 
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intimate friends flocked in, some to show their dresses 
on the way to a ball, others after the play to finish 
their evening and to tell the old lady all that they were 
doing. As I have said before, friendships are stronger 
abroad than at home. The Circourts had an intimate 
friend, M. de B., who was devoted to them both ; 
his weakness was that he was always thinking about 
his health. When Mme. de Circourt died, in conse- 
quence of setting herself on fire, and after years of 
suffering borne with great courage and patience, M. 
de B. was in despair. Mme. du Quaire went to con- 
dole with him, but after a paroxysm of grief he 
brightened up and exclaimed, ' Mais, savez vous, que 
toutes ces Amotions la m'ont fait du bien.' He devoted 
himself for the rest of his life to M. de Circourt, who 
in turn, towards the end of his days, found a devoted 
friend in the young, beautiful, and gifted Duchess 
Colonna. She was a Swiss lady by birth — Mile. 
d'Affre — and had known him from her earliest years. 

Mme. de Circourt was a brilliant talker, but her con- 
versation was somewhat artificial. There was no for- 
mality in her receptions ; this was not the case in some 
purely French houses, where the ladies were often ar- 
ranged in two opposite lines on each side of the fireplace 
with the hostess at the top, like the passengers in a rail- 
way carriage, or an avenue of sphinxes. The hostess left 
her place and bustled down the room to meet each 
new-comer, and when she wished to treat her with 
especial honour was wont to put her between herself 
and the fire, so that no conversation was possible. 
The men wandered outside the avenue, and in and out 
of the rooms, like souls in purgatory, apparently without 
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object. This was always the arrangement in the ofifi- 
cial receptions, and nothing could be duller than they 
were. On the other hand, there was no crowd, and 
every woman had a seat, but only one who had the 
^Oftpe^ of Mme. Mohl ever ventured to break the 
rule in other people's houses, and collect round her a 
little circle of her own. 

There were, of course, some exceptions ; at Duvergier 
de Hauranne's one might sit where one pleased, and 
talk to whomsoever one liked, and at Mme. Duchitel's 
I did not wish to move, for on the Fridays in Lent she 
had the most delicious music : some of the artists from 
the Conservatoire used to come to play in one of the 
rooms, where we all sat quiet, without a word being 
spoken. There were other rooms where people might 
talk as much as they liked without disturbing the 
melomaniacs. 

I enjoyed no parties so much in Paris as the little 
dinners. The dining-room in a French apartment is 
generally so small — not much bigger than the oval table 
— that only a few people can dine in it, which is an 
advantage when you have guests with the powers of 
conversation possessed by French people, and powers 
of listening also. There is nothing so pleasant as a 
sympathetic listener except a brilliant talker ; but a 
small party, where two or three conversations in a low 
tone are going on at once and across, is distracting in 
the extreme. The French have tact enough to see 
this. We did not give dinners ourselves in Paris, as 
we lived in a hotel, but we had constant breakfast 
parties, when it was even more easy to promote general 
conversation. 
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Tocqueville said, in one of his conversations, ' Le 
grand talent pour le silence, or, in other words, the 
power of listening, is a great conversational virtue.' 
I do not believe that it was said ironically or epi- 
grammatically. The man who bestowed that praise 
knew how rare a merit silence is. 

' We had two pleasant breakfasts,' my father replied, 
' a fortnight ago. You were leader of the band at one, 
and Guizot at the other, and the rest left the stage 
free to the great actors. A great talker, Montalem- 
bert, is to breakfast with us. Whom shall I ask to 
meet him .''' 

' Not me,' replied Tocqueville, ' unless you will 
accept me as part of the chorus. I will not take a 
premier r61e in a piece in which he is to act. I like 
his society — that is, I like to sit silent and hear him 
talk, and I admire his talents ; and we have the strong 
bond of common hatred, though perhaps we hate on 
different or even opposite grounds, and I do not wish 
for a dispute with him, of which, if I say anything, I 
shall be in danger. If we differed on only one subject 
instead of differing, as we do, on all but one, he would 
pick out that single subject to attack me on. I am 
not sure that even as host you will be safe. He is 
more acute in detecting points of opposition than most 
men are in finding subjects of agreement. He avoids 
meeting you on friendly or even on neutral ground. 
He chooses to have a combat en champ clos. Take 
care,' he added, ' not to have too many sommiUs. 
They watch one another, are conscious that they are 
watched, and a coldness creeps over the table.' 

I have quoted the above because I cannot speak in 
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any but general terms of Montalembert's remarkable 
conversation. I found it delightful to listen to him, 
and his frank, cordial manner, pleasant voice, and 
beautiful English, added much to the charm. 

Some dear old friends of the Seniors, the Miss 
Nihells, Irish ladies, lived for many years in Paris. I 
was particularly fond of the younger, Miss Alice, with 
whom (they were ardent Roman Catholics) I used to 
go about to the churches to hear all the great 
preachers. Even when no celebrated ecclesiastic 
occupied the pulpit I never heard a dull sermon. In 
the Roman Catholic Church the priest is not supposed, 
as with us, to unite all the talents and virtues, to be a 
constant, welcome, and discriminating visitor of the 
poor as well as a fine preacher, and nowadays to be 
an excellent musician and possess a good voice. There 
are regular preaching Orders, as everyone knows, in 
the Papal Church, who go about and preach for a 
certain period, such as Lent, or Easter. One day the 
Pere Gratry was announced to preach at St. Clotilde. 
We went to hear him, and I was much disappointed 
when a quite young man appeared in his stead in the 
pulpit. But the first few sentences in the preacher's 
musical voice dispelled my regret. 1 1 was an excellent 
sermon on the Christian virtues of sweetness, gentle- 
ness, forbearance, etc., as shown in the life of Queen 
Clotilde, who converted her husband to Christianity. 
The manner was as attractive as the matter. 'Who 
is he?' I whispered, and Miss Nihell replied, 'The 
Abbe Perreyve.' I had heard Tocqueville, whose 
great friend he was, speak of him, and was very glad 
when my companion offered to take me to see him. 
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He lived in a little back street near the church, in a 
most miserable lodging, smelling of drains. It needed 
all the charming qualities of the Abbd Perreyve to 
make our visit endurable. I never saw him again, 
for he died quite early — no wonder, considering his 
delicate frame and unhealthy conditions of life. 

Another time Alice Nihell took me to the Sacrd 
Cceur. The nuns occupy the Hotel Biron, once the 
palace of Mme. de la Valliere, and the walls and 
ceilings and doors were still (in the early sixties) 
adorned with charming little groups of nymphs and 
Cupids. The lofty rooms, looking so pure and clean, 
with their waxed floors and little white beds, and the 
large playground, spoke well for the healthiness of the 
establishment ; as to the teaching, opinions differed. 
After going over the house we were shown into the 
parlour, where we were joined by the Superior, Mme. 
Davidoff, celebrated for her power of converting. 
Mr. Augustus Hare tells her romantic story,* and 
does full justice to her charm of manner and extra- 
ordinary eloquence. It was wasted upon me, for 
when I told her that I considered the Church of 
England, to which I belonged, the best Church in the 
world, but that I did not believe in any visible infal- 
lible Church, she gave me up. Once again I went to 
see her with Louisa Lady Ashburton, but we were 
both proof against her arguments. 

The only great Roman Catholic service that ever 
satisfied me as religious without being theatrical 
was the Good Friday service at N6tre Dame. The 
cathedral looked grand in the thin light of evening ; 

* In the ' Story of my Life,' vol. ii., p. 63. 
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a few wax tapers here and there made it appear of vast 
extent. The whole body of the church was filled with 
men. In the chancel were the priests and choristers, 
singing the ' Miserere,' unaccompanied by the organ ; 
the alternate verses were chanted by the bass voices 
of the congregation. All was grand and serious. 
With the exception of this service, our own cathedral 
service is far more impressive ; to my Protestant 
feelings it seems more real. 

We used to enjoy very much our visits to French 
country houses. In those days (I know nothing of 
France since 1887) the French did not use their 
country houses, as so many do in England, for the 
purposes of society. They collected round them their 
children and grandchildren, did not wear fine clothes, 
and lived a simple country life. 

Our visit to the Guizots in i860 I have already 
described.* 

From Valricher we visited the Kergorlays, in their 
splendid old chateau, Canisy, between Coutances and 
St. L6. It came into the family through a Mile, de 
Faudoas, who married a Count Kergorlay just before 
the great Revolution. They went off for a honeymoon 
in 1789, and were not able to return until 1802. 
Meanwhile M. de Faudoas and his unmarried daughter 
remained in the Castle. They were popular, took no 
part in politics, and were long unmolested. In a letter 
to a young friend she had the imprudence to say, ' Ma 
chienne vient de mettre au monde quatre petits 
citoyens.' The letter was opened at the Paris Post 
Office, she and her father were accused of ' incivisme,' 

* See p. 71. 
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carried to Paris, and guillotined. Her portrait, that 
of a merry, pretty girl of eighteen with a bright, gay 
expression, hung on the wall of the drawing-room. 

The most modern part of the castle belongs to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the oldest to the 
eleventh. The east front is 650 feet long, the south 
about 300. In i860 it stood much in need of repair ; 
but it can never look so striking as in its picturesque 
decay, the walls covered with ivy and lichen, which 
was all to be destroyed when the work of restoration 
began. 

The heroine of ' Northanger Abbey ' would have 
delighted in it in our day. My father and I were 
lodged in enormous rooms, scantily furnished, and 
looking out on the lake. It made me think of Loch- 
leven, and fancy myself an unwilling prisoner. The 
windows did not fasten, and there were wide spaces 
under the doors through which, when night came, the 
wind howled and bats flew in, seeking the warmth and 
light of our fires, for it was a wet summer, and we 
were glad when our old servant Chivers came in with 
logs of wood to light them. But here the romance 
ended. We were most cordially received by host and 
hostess, and enjoyed our visit very much, driving to 
the many interesting spots — Mont St. Michel, Cou- 
tances, St. L6 — in the neighbourhood. One night the 
notables came to dinner. They were not amusing, for 
their discourse turned almost entirely on local subjects. 
I was ashamed of my father, who took up a book. We 
came in for the Ember Days, and were supposed to 
fast, but never did I see such luxurious dinners. One 
would die of dyspepsia if one fasted every day. Our 
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hosts were strict Catholics and Legitimists, although 
in a weak moment M. de Kergorlay, who was an 
hereditary ' Pair de France,' accepted a seat in the 
Senate of the Empire, for which he was much blamed 
by his Royalist friends. 

From Canisy we went to the Corcelles at Beau 
Fossd, near Chartres. On the way we visited the 
Cathedral, admired the painted windows, and wondered 
at the miraculous black Virgin. 

M. de Corcelle was a great friend of ours. We used 
to see him almost every day in Paris, and he was one 
of the survivors of the old set who were so kind to me 
in after years. He and I used to take a fiacre and 
start, guide-book in hand, to visit all the old purlieus 
and places of historical interest in Paris — the site 
of the ' Marais,' where all the best society of the 
Ancien Regime collected in the Hotel Rambouillet, 
and so much wit sparkled and good sense was talked 
as atoned for the affectation immortalised by Moliere ; 
the Hotel Carnavalet, the abode of Mme. de Sevignd, 
which, fortunately, has been preserved as a museum ; 
and, most picturesque of all, the Place Royale, an 
old brick square planted with trees — from the window 
of one of its palaces Mme. de Longueville is said to 
have looked out calmly on the duel between her two 
lovers ; the Val de Grice, where Louise de la Fayette 
sought refuge from her royal lover, and Anne of 
Austria retired to rest from her numberless intrigues 
and to devise new ones, while Mme. de Chevreuse rode 
to and fro in the habit of a dashing cavalier ; or, to 
speak of times nearer to our own, the pillars on the 
site of the Bastille, the conciergerie, and the wide 

20 
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street of the Faubourg St. Antoine, along which 
rattled the horrible tumbrils which dragged so many 
hundred victims to the guillotine. 

M. de Corcelle shared the opinions of Tocqueville 
until 1848 ; afterwards his ardent Catholicism drew 
him nearer to Montalembert. He was twice Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican, in 1849 for some years, and again 
after 1870. Pius IX. was his intimate friend, and 
tried to persuade him to remain in Rome as his own 
Minister. The busts and pictures of the beautiful old 
Pope smiled down upon us from the walls of the 
chiteau, and likewise from those of the Corcelles' apart- 
ment in the Rue de Bourgogne. Mme. de Corcelle 
was a grand-daughter of Lafayette. As at Val Richer 
and Canisy, there were no visitors except ourselves 
and their daughter and son-in-law — M. and Mme. de 
Chambrun. After dinner on the day of our arrival, 
I said casually how much I should like to see the 
baby, whereupon M. de Chambrun left the room 
and shortly reappeared with the little creature, bound 
to a piece of wood {emmaillotU, as it is called in 
France) in his arms. The practice is very con- 
venient for the nurses, and the baby did not seem 
to mind it. 

The Marquis de Chambrun had afterwards a 
strange career. He lost money, and emigrated with 
his family to America, where, although when I knew 
him in Paris he could not speak English, he went to 
the Bar and succeeded as an advocate. He died a 
few years ago, whereupon his wife and daughter 
came back to Paris to cheer the declining years of 
her parents, M. and Mme. de Corcelle, now, alas ! 
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also gone to join the majority. Mile, de Chambrun 
(the baby) married M. de Brazza, the famous African 
traveller. 

M. de Tocqueville was a great friend of both families, 
and was very proud of having promoted the marriage 
of the Chambruns. Young men in France do not 
resent the interference of older persons in their matri- 
monial affairs, and there is much to be said in favour 
of the Continental plan. For instance, a girl is in a 
much more dignified position than she often is in 
England, where she may be accused of trying to 'catch 
a husband, ' and a mother of ' manoeuvring ' if she 
wishes to obtain a suitable marriage for her daughter. 
But there is something in the foreign plan which strikes 
us as curious, even if we acknowledge its advantages. 
One day that M. de Corcelle was calling on me in 
Paris I observed that he seemed restless, and kept on 
looking at the clock. I asked him the reason, and he 
replied that he had a rendezvous with his niece, that 
they were going to the Jardin des Plantes, and before 
the lions' cage they were to see a gentleman who 
proposed to marry her. They had never met, and she 
was to look at him and decide if she would like him to 
pay his addresses to her. After this, ske might draw 
back, but the suitor might not. A man cannot flirt 
with a girl through a whole season and go off and 
forget her at the end. The young people have not 
much opportunity of knowing each other even after 
they are engaged, for they must never be left alone for 
an instant. I remember once when we were in Paris 
Mme. Mohl was very much put out by her charming 
neighbour on the next floor, Mme. d'Abbadie, who 

20 — 2 
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could not bestow as much time as usual on her old 
friend because she was mounting guard over a pair of 
' amoureux.' The girl was her niece, and was staying 
with her, and she was obliged to be present whenever 
the ' Monsieur ' came to call. ' Les amoureux ' were a 
perfect pest, for Mme. d'Abbadie would jump up in 
the middle of a sentence if she heard the bell, 
leaving the conversation at the most interesting 
point. 

From Beau Foss6 we went to Duvergier de Hau- 
ranne's at H6ry, near Bourges, in the heart of the Berri, 
a country which has been celebrated and idealized by 
Georges Sand. Here we found a brilliant circle. 
Perhaps the most remarkable member was General 
Changarnier, distinguished in the Spanish War of 
1823, afterwards (1847) in Algeria, where he was 
General-in-Chief until he returned to Paris to put down 
the insurgents in 1848. He supported Louis Napoleon 
until the coup d'etat, when the Emperor sent him to 
Vincennes. After his release he was exiled to Malines, 
and had not long returned when we met him at Hery.* 
He was tall and distinguished in appearance, a de- 
voted squire of dames and extremely well dressed. 
Odillon Barrot was another well-known guest. He 
took an active part in promoting the Revolution of 
July, 1830; but Louis Philippe was not sufficiently 

* In 1870 Changarnier again put his sword at the disposal of the 
Emperor. He was shut up in Metz with Bazaine, and endeavoured 
to obtain a free passage for the army to Algeria. It was refused, and 
Changarnier was taken prisoner. After the peace he returned to 
France, was elected Member of the Assembly, gave his constant 
support to Thiers, and helped him with advice regarding the organi- 
zation of the army. He died in 1877. 
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Liberal for him. He became a member of the ' Gauche,' 
and joined Thiers against Guizot. For a few hours 
he was Prime Minister in 1848, and received the port- 
folio of Justice. He was tall, strong, and rosy, and 
looked more like a substantial farmer than a poli- 
tician. His manner was frank and genial, and he was 
a delightful converser. Lanjuinais, son of the well- 
known member of the Convention and President of 
the Chamber in 18 15, and M. and Mme. Target, M. 
Duvergier's daughter and son-in-law, the young men 
of the house and their friends, completed the circle. 

Our host was not less distinguished than his guests. 
Ever since 1824, when he edited the G/ode in con- 
junction with Guizot and Remusat, he was a warm 
supporter of the Liberal party. He forsook Guizot 
for Thiers in 1840, when the former encouraged the 
reactionary policy of Louis Philippe, and he was the 
chief promoter of the political banquets which had a 
great share in overturning the throne. After the 
Revolution he was elected member of the Constituent 
Assembly, and afterwards of the Corps Legislatif until 
the coup (Tdtat, when he was imprisoned with the other 
victims of tyranny until January 9, 1852. From that 
time he gave up politics, and devoted himself to his 
' Histoire Parlementaire de la France,' an Excellent 
and valuable book. 

The men of the party collected in M. Duvergier's 
study for conversation an hour or two before the 
eleven o'clock breakfast. In the afternoon I used to 
join the walking party in the Park, which was situated 
on the banks of the Loire, large and well-wooded. I 
remember one walk especially, during which Chan* 
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garnier gave us an account of his share in the events 
of 1849 to 1851.* 

M. Forgues, a writer in the Revue des deux Mondes, 
and M. Chambol, editor of the Steele, joined the house- 
party on September 21, and some of the neighbours 
came to dinner. Among them M. and Mme. Bdnoist 
d'Azy (she was the handsomest Frenchwoman I have 
ever seen), and the Marquis de Vogu6, a large pro- 
prietor and iron-master in the Berri. He had at 
different times taken an active part in politics, but 
after the coup dUtat retired to his estates.f 

M. Duvergier's principal farmer, M. Vaillant, dined 
at the chiteau. He was a man of large capital and 
intelligence. His rent amounted to £2sOQ a year, and 
he employed a capital of ;^6,ooo. We visited his 
farm, and as at Tocqueville, when we went to see 
M. Roussel, were struck by the poorness and sloven- 
liness of his dwelling. There were beds in the sitting- 
room, and his wife was not much superior in manners 
and appearance to a peasant. 

On our way back to Paris we visited the magnificent 
cathedral of Bourges and the interesting house of 
Jacques Cceur ; in i860 it was used as a Hotel de Ville. 
Although September was nearly over, there were a 
great many of our friends in Paris, and we passed 
the time very pleasantly with Mme. Mohl, Prosper 
M6rimde, Cousin, Lom^nie, General Fendlon, Marshal 
Randon, the Minister of War, and others. M. de 

* Published in 'Conversations during the Second Empire,' by 
Hurst and Blackett, in 1880. My father lent his journal to Kinglake, 
who, with my father's full consent, borrowed largely from it. 

t He emerged again after the siege of Paris, in 187 1. 
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Lomdnie was a brilliant talker, full of fun and good 
stories. He was the author of the ' Memoirs of 
Beaumarchais,' a frequent contributor to the Revue des 
deux Mondes, Professor of Literature in the College 
de France, and an Academician. He was, perhaps, 
even more mercurial than Ampere, whom we had the 
pleasure of meeting again in the splendid castle of 
Stors, built by Mansard for the Prince de Conti, and 
tenanted by M. and Mme. Chevreux. We found 
there also the Leon Says and the Abbd Gratry, a great 
preacher and liberal ecclesiastic, and passed a most 
agreeable day. Two other days we spent at Amblain- 
villiers, a villa near Paris, belonging to Drouyn de 
Lhuys, one of our most agreeable friends, devoted to 
English literature and speaking perfect English. We 
were much amused when we arrived and rang the 
bell to see the men-servants sitting round a table in 
the vestibule playing at cards. They just left their 
cards to open the door and announce us, and then 
returned to their game — quite openly, it was a thing 
of course. The Circourts likewise had their villa 
(Les Bruyeres), where we visited them, in the forest of 
La Celle, halfway between Versailles and St. Germains. 
Their house was close to the chateau of La Celle, 
formerly the residence of Mme. de Pompadour, and 
on a neighbouring hill was the chateau of Mme. de 
Beauregard,* another royal favourite, with the National 
flag flying over it, to the great scandal of the neigh- 
bours. 

Mme. Cornu, to whom Mme. Mohl had introduced 
us in 1858, was likewise in Paris at this time. She 

* Mrs. Howard, mistress, until his marriage, of Louis Napoleon. 
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was the foster-sister of Louis Napoleon, had been 
brought up with him, and they were greatly attached 
to each other. She was an uncommonly clever woman, 
and she wrote for him a great part of his book on 
artillery practice, when he was a prisoner at Ham, and 
continued to see him daily when he returned to Paris 
until the coup d'itat in 1852. She was taken by 
surprise when that occurred, and broke with him 
entirely. He was deeply grieved, and sent the Grand 
Duchess Stephanie to persuade her to relent. 

'Tell him,' replied Mme. Cornu, 'that the gipsy's 
prophecy that he would rise to the highest eminence 
of power and fame, and would be killed by a bullet, 
will come true.' 

The Grand Duchess delivered the message. 

' Nothing is more probable,' he replied. 

We saw Mme. Cornu frequently whenever we were 
in Paris, and her conversations with my father form 
some of the most curious pages in his journals.* No 
one knew Louis Napoleon so well as she did, and she 
talked of him without reserve. She said that he was 
a man of strong passions kept under severe control ; 
that imagination was his predominant faculty, and that 
he lived chiefly in the future, and had no moral sense 
whatever. He never forgot a benefit, or an injury, or 
an early friend. He never ceased to make advances 
to reconciliation with Mme. Cornu, wrote to her 
constantly, consulted her about his 'Vie de Cdsar,' 
and sent her messages on the 'Jour de I'an.' We 
thought we discerned a tendency towards forgiveness 

* ' Conversations with Thiers, Guizot, etc.,' vol. ii. ; ' Conversations 
with Distinguished Persons under the Empire,' vols. i. and ii., passim. 
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on her side, and when we went to Paris in April, 1863, 
my father told her so. 

' At last you are right,' she replied. ' On the 5th of 
last month he wrote to me to say that for twelve years 
I had refused to see him, and that perhaps I should 
persist, but that he could not bear the thought that he 
might die before I had embraced his child ; that the 
next day his boy would be seven years old ; that Mme. 
Walewska would call on me at i.o on that day, and 
that he could not avoid indulging a hope that I would 
allow her to take me to the Tuileries. I could not 
refuse. 

' The next day she came and took me thither. As 
we entered his cabinet the door was closed, and I 
found myself in the presence of the Emperor and 
Empress. She was the nearest, and took me by the 
hand. He stood still for an instant, then ran forward, 
took me by the arm, threw himself on my neck and 
kissed me. I kissed him, and we all of us, including 
the Empress and Mme. Walewska, began to weep. 

' " M^chante femme," exclaimed the Emperor, 
" voila douze ans que tu me tiens rigueur." 

' Then there was silence, which the Emperor broke 
by saying : 

' " Je crois que nous ferions mieux de nous asseoir." 

' He stood with his back to the fire, the Empress 
and I sitting on each side, and Mme. Walewska 
standing behind the Empress. Then the child was 
sent for. I took him in my arms and kissed him ; 
he looked astonished. The Emperor took him 
between his knees and told him to repeat one of 
his fables. 
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' " I have forgotten the beginnings," he said. 

' " Then give us the ends," said his father. 

' " I have forgotten them, too." 

' " Then let us hear the middle." 

' " Papa," replied the child, " oil commence un 
milieu ?" 

' " Your Majesty will find it difficult to answer that 
question," I said.' 

Since then she saw the Emperor and the Empress 
almost every day. 

Mme. Cornu was short, broad, and curiously like 
the Buonapartes in appearance. 

At Mme. Mohl's we often used to meet the great 
Russian novelist, Ivan Tourgu^nieff, and more often 
were tantalized by seeing his empty chair, for he was 
the most casual of men. He had some distant relations 
of the same name who lived in Paris, whom we knew 
very well. This elder Tourgu^nieff was an honourable 
and upright, and also a very rich man, the owner of 
600 serfs. He was high in political office at the 
time of the Emperor Alexander's death, was falsely 
accused of being cognisant of the conspiracy which 
broke out immediately afterwards, and condemned to 
death. Fortunately, he was travelling at the time. 
His property was given to his brother, who carried 
over the proceeds on his own person, and gave them 
to the rightful owner. Years afterwards he took an 
active part in the emancipation of the serfs and set 
free all his own. In 1870 he and his family, as well 
as Ivan Tourgu^nieff, took refuge in London during 
the Franco-German War, and we saw them often. 
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A lecture was given one day in the Egyptian Hall 
by Mr. Ralston on Russia. The hall was crowded. 
The lecturer suddenly exclaimed, ' If you wish to see 
the man who conduced most to the emancipation of 
the serfs, turn round, he is amongst you !' The whole 
audience rose to do honour to the elder Tourguenieff, 
who was deeply affected. 

Ivan was colossal and strikingly handsome, with 
long white hair. He was charming in manner and 
conversation, and a great acquisition to London society, 
for in 1870, as formerly in 1848, we profited greatly 
by the misfortunes of our neighbours across the 
channel. M. and Mme. Viardot Garcia received every 
Saturday, and Tourguenieff frequently stayed with 
them. Dr. and Mme. de Mussy were also most 
hospitable. 

Many of the distinguished exiles were our friends 
already, and we had a link with others in Mme. 
Mohl, who spent the greater part of the winter with 
us. Indeed, we owed many of our most agreeable 
friends in Paris to her. She used to ask us, when we 
arrived, whom we would like to meet, and in the spring 
of 1862 my father and I exclaimed, ' Renan !' 

We had been much interested in the ' Livre de Job 
and the ' Cantique des Cantiques.' She promised to 
bring us together, and on the following day we re- 
ceived this note : 

' I have planned a small breakfast for you to meet 

Renan. His father-in-law* is just dead, and you know 

propriety would forbid his going out to dinner, but 

breakfast with you two and young Trevelyanf would 

* Henri SchefFer. t The present Sir George Trevelyan. 
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go down. I'll say you're going away soon — too soon, 
alas ! Does this suit you ?' 

We accepted joyfully. 

Renan's appearance was against him. He was fat, 
his arms and legs were particularly short, his face very 
pale, and the ultra-suavity of the Sdminariste still clung 
to him. But one forgot all these disadvantages when 
he began to speak. His conversation on this and sub- 
sequent occasions was recorded by my father,* but 
although the substance is preserved it was impossible, 
especially in another language, to give the grace of 
form which distinguished every sentence that fell from 
his lips. 

One never felt afraid of him, he never seemed bored 
or cross, nor did he discourage anyone who approached 
him. He was entirely without airs, and often did not 
even lead the conversation ; he was willing to talk on 
any subject suggested by his hearers. I remember 
being one of a circle who gathered round him at a 
great ball given by L6on Say at the Ministere des 
Finances, and he discoursed to us on St. Paul. I 
think it was Mignet who started the subject. 

Renan's urbanity was not entirely the consequence 
"of his bringing up, it was the result of a naturally sweet 
and kind disposition. We saw him frequently after 
our first introduction, both at our hotel and at Mme. 
Mohl's. To her, when she was old and ailing, to the 
very end of her life, he was a most kind, useful, and 
constant friend, and he was one of the remarkable 
group of men who followed her to the grave. 

* ' Conversations with Distinguished Persons,' published by Hurst 
and Blackett in 1880. 
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With his horror of giving offence he must have been 
greatly distressed by a scene I witnessed one evening 
in 1863, at her house. Cousin, Guizot, Prevost 
Paradol, and Mignet had been dining there to meet 
Mme. Ristori, and after dinner they were sitting round 
the fire talking of the drama. As usual, there was 
very little light in the room, and Renan entered un- 
announced and stood with his back to the fire. He 
could not have seen the great actress, who was seated 
in the chimney-corner, with Cousin next to her. Sud- 
denly, apropos of some remark of Cousin's, Renan 
exclaimed : ' C'est cette Italienne, cette comedienne 
qui joue sur le boulevard, qui degrade I'art !' 

A deep silence ensued, broken at last by the con- 
tralto tones of Ristori : 

' Ce n'est pas moi, monsieur, qui degrade I'art,' 
and she proceeded to administer a sharp rebuke, after 
which she swept majestically into the next room, where 
Mme. Mohl was making tea and talking to my father. 
No doubt if our kind hostess had been present she 
would have averted the calamity. As it was, she 
came in in consternation. What could have offended 
Ristori, who had left the house ? We explained, and 
Cousin cried out to Renan, ' Et moi qui vous langait 
des coups de pied. . . .' 

After 1863 my visits to Paris were interrupted. 
With the exception of a fortnight I spent with Mme. 
Mohl after the war, I did not go there again till 1877, 
when both M. and Mme. Renan gave me the kindest 
welcome. So kind, indeed, were all my father's old 
friends on that occasion, that I continued to visit the 
gay city every alternate year until 1887. 
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Renan's only visit to London (with the exception of 
some days spent there when he was a very young man 
and long before I knew him, for the purpose of ex- 
amining some manuscripts in the British Museum) 
was in 1880. He came over to deliver the Hibbert 
Lectures, and he met with an enthusiastic reception. 
Punctuality was not his strong point, and on one 
occasion he arrived late at St. George's Hall. The 
officials opposed his entrance on the plea that the hall 
was already full to overflowing. ' But the lecture 
cannot begin without me,' he replied laughingly. 

He and Mme. Renan dined with us one day, and 
delighted all our guests. The party consisted of Dean 
Stanley, Miss Cobbe, Mr. and Mrs. William Greg, 
James Fergusson, Professor Henry Smith, Mr. Marcet, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Haweis. A few more friends came 
in the evening. Renan sat on a sofa and made him- 
self as agreeable as possible to all who wished to be 
introduced to him. It was the first time that he had 
been present at an English evening party, and he was 
much amused by our standing up to talk, and our 
incessant wandering to and fro. 'They all stood up 
like trees,' he said afterwards. He and Mme. Renan 
paid us two long afternoon visits, and although no 
company was present he was as brilliant as if he had 
been addressing the most distinguished audience. I 
was anxious to know something about the Protestant 
preachers in the Cdvennes after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and he gave us an interesting disqui- 
sition on the subject. 

My last recollection of him was on my last visit to 
Paris in 1886. He received at the College de France 
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one afternoon and one evening in every week, and my 
daughter and I were constant guests. He used to sit 
in his armchair, talking as no one else could talk, 
giving an equally kind welcome to all-comers, sur- 
rounded by his family, whom he loved intensely, and 
by whom he was adored in return. He was most 
fortunate in his domestic relations. His clever and 
attractive wife was the niece of Ary Scheffer. I 
refrain from saying more about her, for it was always 
her wish and her habit to efface herself before the 
husband to whom she was a true helpmeet, and 
whose loss she never ceased to mourn. 
She did not long survive him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LAST YEARS OF A HAPPY LIFE. 

My father's house, with only one story above the 
drawing-room, and standing in a shady garden, had all 
the appearance of a house in the country, and, like a 
country house, was almost always full of ' staying com- 
pany.' The Whatelys, Hampdens, Hawtreys, Austins, 
Count Arrivabene, the Jeunes, Peyronnets and Hughes, 
and many other friends, English and foreign, were 
frequently with us, as well as the families on both 
sides. My mother, therefore, had all the duties of a 
chatelaine added to the toil and turmoil of a large 
London circle, for, besides our grave dinner and break- 
fast parties there were dances, large and small, and 
musical parties for us young people. It was no wonder 
that, soon after I came out, she gave up evening enter- 
tainments, except operas and concerts, and parties at 
home. As hostess she contributed greatly to the 
pleasantness of our house ; she had the art of putting 
people at their ease ; she was unaffectedly glad to see 
them, and by enjoying herself promoted their enjoy- 
ment. If the lady of the house is cold and dismal, so 
becomes the party — it is like a yellow fog ; but my 
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mother's high spirits and cordial welcome had the 
effect of sunshine. 

Our house was never so gay as during the Great 
Exhibition of 1862. My father was one of the jurors, 
and he used to bring some of his colleagues every day 
to our late breakfast. We kept almost open house. 
Nearly all the most distinguished of our foreign friends 
came to London, for international exhibitions had not 
yet lost their novelty. The Jeunes, the Whatelys, the 
Peyronnets, and Mme. Mohl came to stay with us. 
We had people to dine continually, and on Fridays 
received upwards of one hundred people in the 
evening. 

These were very polyglot assemblies. I find an 
entry in my mother's pocket-book of a dinner of 
twelve, of whom seven were foreigners. French was, 
of course, the language generally spoken ; but once 
even French failed, when our delightful Eastern friend 
Hekekyan Bey brought his wife to dine with us 
quietly. This was a very great favour, and to please 
us she wore the costume of her country, black satin 
vest and trousers — not at all becoming to a stout 
elderly lady : it was enough to cure one for ever of a 
fancy for what is now called ' rational dress.' She 
was very amiable-looking, but she spoke no European 
language, so it was difficult to get on with her. Most 
fortunately Sir Adrian Dingli, Chief Justice of Malta, 
was with us, and could talk to her in Arabic. Her 
husband spoke perfect English. He was tall and 
handsome (like a northern Italian), and very agree- 
able. My father recorded many of his conversations 

21 
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in his ' Journals in Egypt,'* sometimes under his real 
name, at others as Bedross Effendi. Both he and his 
wife were Christians and Armenians. 

Our Irish trip in the autumn of 1862 suited us 
remarkably well. We travelled upwards of two hundred 
miles on outside cars. First, to the north, to visit the 
Heygates and Macnaghtens, close to the Giant's Cause- 
way ; then all round by the wild west, through West- 
port, Enniskillen, and Sligo, to Captain Houston's, at 
Dhulough, on Killary Harbour, in which a Spanish 
galleon is said to be sunk ; passing through the won- 
derful country over which the volcanic peak of Croagh- 
Patrick towers ; then through Galway to Mount Tren- 
chard. Lord Monteagle's place on the Shannon, 
close to the scene of the murder of the Colleen Bawn. 
Lord Monteagle told the sad story to us most graphically 
on the spot. It was his duty, as magistrate, to capture 
the murderer. 

I had always longed to see Killarney, for even our 
Swiss courier, Stury, used to go into ecstasies about 
its beauty, and to declare that if only it were blue it 
would be the most beautiful lake in the world. After 
leaving Mount Trenchard we spent two delightful days 
on the lake and its surroundings in glorious weather. 
We had intended making a tour round by Kenmare 
and Glengariff, but on the third day pouring rain came 
on, which, in Ireland, after a spell of fine weather, 
never knows how to stop. So we turned back pusil- 
lanimously, and went to Birr Castle, where we were 
always sure of a welcome and of very interesting 
* Published in 1882. 
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society. Lord and Lady Rosse were among our 
kindest friends. Like most distinguished scientific 
men, he was perfectly simple, full of information, and 
of curious stories about the people and things he had 
seen. Lady Rosse shared in all his pursuits, to which 
she added photography. 

The Castle is very ancient ; portions are earlier than 
any record, but the main building belongs to the time 
of Elizabeth. It has sustained several sieges. During 
the Commonwealth it was defended by Lord Rosse's 
ancestor. Sir Laurence Parsons, and one of the towers 
retains the marks of cannon-shot. It has large out- 
houses, in which the processes for manufacturing the 
celebrated telescopes are carried on, so there was 
plenty to see even in the rain. When the moon was 
not too full, and the skies not too clouded, we used 
to watch the heavens after dinner, looking into, not 
through, the gigantic telescopes. 

On the 19th we went down to Cardtown to visit 
Mr. Stuart Trench, Lord Lansdowne's agent, and the 
author of the amusing ' Realities of Irish Life.' He 
told us all sorts of good stories, but I was not allowed 
to put them into my father's ' Ireland ' when I pub- 
lished his journals in 1868, as the ' Realities' were on 
the point of coming out. He permitted me to retain 
the more serious conversations. 

On the 23rd we returned to Birr, where we stayed 
till we went to Dublin to visit my uncle, Edward 
Senior, and the Whatelys. 

My father was particularly well this winter, and able 
to dine out a great deal. He was not one of those 
men who vote going to see their friends a bore. He 

21 — 2 
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liked to find them at home, and to pay them long 
visits, not visits of ceremony. He gave up large 
evening parties, but several times a week found us at 
Lady William Russell's. 

We had one curious visitor, Mr. Home, the 
medium. He was a great friend of my aunt, Mrs. 
Henry Senior, and was kind enough to give us three 
stances. We also met him at other places. The 
first of these stances was by far the most remarkable, 
and was very puzzling, since we knew that he had 
never been in our house before ; also, he was in even- 
ing dress, and had no means of concealing parapher- 
nalia of any kind. Our dining-room opened into the 
library, where we all assembled before dinner, conse- 
quently Mr. Home had no opportunity for tampering 
with the furniture in the drawing-room. After dinner 
we went upstairs, and I sat on a sofa in one corner of 
the room, knitting, until I was called to join the party 
round the large heavy table we had moved in from the 
next room. I then put my work down on a gipsy 
table by the side of the sofa. Mr. Home was talking 
to Mme. du Quaire at the farthest corner of the room. 
When we had been seated about ten minutes we heard 
knocks in the ceiling, the walls, and all around us ; a 
cold wind played on our hands, and the room, the 
table, and our chairs began to shake with a tremulous 
motion resembling that of the deck of a screw steamer. 
This motion continued uninterruptedly during the 
stance. There was quite the usual amount of light, 
and a lamp stood in the middle of the table round 
which we sat. The motion became so violent that, in 
spite of Mr. Home's protestations that no mischief 
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would happen, my father lifted it off and set it on the 
piano close by. The table tilted up, and from side to 
side, and then moved horizontally towards the window, 
pushing before it those who sat on that side. Five 
knocks were given under the table, and I was told to 
read the alphabet. A single knock marked the letter 
to be written down, and when the knocks ceased the 
letters formed this sentence addressed to me : ' Mary, 
your grandmother watches over you, though she never 
saw you.' My mother and I saw a hand appear above 
the table, which was immediately withdrawn. The 
little gipsy table by the sofa on which I had been 
sitting, and which I know no one else had approached, 
waddled on its three legs (without castors) up to the big 
table and stopped with a bang between Mr. Home and 
my mother ; it was put back, but ran up again in about 
a quarter of an hour. My brother exclaimed, ' The 
devil must be in it !' on which this sentence was rapped 
out : ' God is too near for the devil to harm you.' My 
father willed the table to be heavy, and could not move 
it ; he then willed it to be light, and he could lift it 
with one finger. At length, ' We can do no more ; 
good-night, God bless you !' was rapped out. The 
room ceased to rock, the knocks left the table, went 
into the walls, and gradually died out farther and 
farther off in the high road. 

We were present at several other stances in our own 
and our friends' houses. There was always plenty of 
light, never a cloth on the table, and we were allowed 
to look under it as often as we pleased. Sometimes, 
after rocking backwards and forwards, the table would 
rise straight up about two feet from the ground, and 
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then drop down with a bang. The dinner-bell would 
pass under the table, ringing without our touching it, 
and other quite inexplicable though absolutely trivial 
noises and messages were given. But the first sdance 
was the most striking. From all I saw and heard, 
then and since, the manifestations make no progress. 
The spirits in another world are far more foolish and 
childish than they were on earth, and never in any of 
their communications rise above the mind of the 
medium. But it is quite impossible to account for 
them. 

My aunt, Mrs. Henry Senior, was a woman of great 
frankness and scrupulous veracity. In August, 1866, 
I was staying with her quite alone in her cottage, 
Glassdrummond, County Down, Ireland. My husband 
was in England, and no one was in the house except 
her servants and my baby and nurse. In the evening 
she asked me to sit at a table with her. The table 
rocked, tilted, and ran, and rapped out the following 
message, ' We will tell you the future,' and soon after, 
' Love one another. Good -night.' Nothing more 
trite could have been invented, but how were the 
raps made? Certainly not by me nor by my aunt. 
We should both have invented something more in- 
teresting. 

To return to earlier days. In the spring of 1863 we 
went to Paris, where we lived in a perfect whirl — 
dined out every evening and saw people all day long ; 
and such interesting people that one's mind was always 
on the full stretch. The only quiet time was before 
our eleven o'clock breakfast, when I read through 
Howson and Conybeare's ' St. Paul,' by way of a 
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sedative. But my father had not even this period of 
rest, for he used to have private interviews with busy 
statesmen early in the morning, and those conversa- 
tions which I found it quite enough to listen to he used 
mentally to record, and afterwards to put down on 
paper. It was too much, at the age of seventy-two, 
and I have always dated his failure in health from that 
time. We returned home in the midst of the London 
season, and were as sociable as ever. 

It was intensely hot in June and July, and for the 
first time in our recollection my father did not seem 
up to the mark. My brother was staying with us, and 
he said to me that often on entering the library he 
found my father sitting in his armchair doing nothing, 
which, as he was never given to dreaming, made us 
uneasy. In the autumn he and I paid some visits 
in Scotland, and when we were at Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke's, he fainted away when out walking with Sir 
Archibald Alison. He seemed quite well next day, 
and went on to Edinburgh. I met him a few days 
afterwards at Kingston, Lord and Lady Belper's. 
There were always pleasant people staying there ; on 
this occasion Mr. and Mrs. Grote and Sir John 
Romilly. Lady Helper was an ideal hostess, beauti- 
ful and gracious ; she put everybody into a good 
humour. 

We paid another very agreeable visit to Lord and 
Lady Grey at their delightful place, Howick. It has 
the great charm of a private bit of sea at the end of 
the woods surrounding the house. Nothing is so 
romantic as the sea or so prosaic as a watering-place ; 
it is a real privilege when you can have the former 
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without the latter. One day I walked with Miss 
Copley to Dunstanborough Castle, celebrated by 
Turner in the ' Liber Studiorum.' He has by no 
means exaggerated its grandeur. 

From Howick we went on to the Speaker's, at 
Ossington. He and Lady Charlotte Denison were 
always extremely kind to us, and when in London I 
used to enjoy very much the place she offered to me 
in her box at the House of Commons. 

There were many pleasant guests at Ossington ; the 
one who most struck me was the very interesting and 
remarkable young philanthropist Edward Denison, 
whose Career was so soon to be cut short. My 
father's principal subjects of interest were the same as 
'his, and I used to like to see them walking arm-in-arm 
for hours together in the grounds, engaged in earnest 
conversation. 

I was not at all happy about my father's health ; he 
seemed to have passed suddenly from youth to age 
in the last few months. His failure was still more 
apparent in the winter, when we paid a visit to the 
Ashburtons at the Grange. Our host likewise was in 
declining health. It was a melancholy year for my 
father. He lost in it successively Lord Lansdowne, 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Archbishop Whately — 
all his most intimate friends. ' Life,' which, as he 
said a short time before, ' was so delightful that he 
wished for nothing better than a hundred more years 
of it,' was gradually losing its attractions, and 
although he was never irritable, his cheerful spirits 
fell. 

We watched him with great care and anxiety 
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throughout the winter. His friends and relations 
flocked around him, and my brother and sister-in-law 
took up their abode with us. He had always, as the 
eldest of the family, been the providence of his brothers 
and sisters, and the only two who remained, with the 
widow of Colonel Senior, devoted themselves to him. 
He could not read much, and we read to him in turns 
all day long, unless he was well enough to see the 
numerous visitors who kindly called. Dean Stanley 
was frequently with him, and Lord Grey was another 
constant visitor. His interest in political life never 
flagged, although he felt that his share in it was over. 
He was skilfully and assiduously treated by Dr. de 
Mussy, who since 1858, when we met at Malvfern, 
had become one of our most intimate friends. He 
called in consultation Sir Henry Holland and Sir 
Thomas Wa.tson, and everything was tried that art or 
science could suggest. The Newtons were often with 
us, and it was at this time that Mrs. Newton made the 
very striking sketch of my father to which I have 
before alluded. 

The recent death of the great novelist Thackeray 
had made us even more intimate with his daughters, 
drawn together as we were by the great sorrow which 
had fallen upon them, and the similar grief which was 
impending over us. We had always lived a great 
deal in our garden. The spring of 1864 was unusually 
warm and fine ; my father rallied a little, and sat out 
on the lawn all day long. There was no visitor he 
liked to see better than Miss Thackeray, and she 
wrote the following touching account of those last 
days in the Cornhill for August : 
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• Mr. Senior had been ill for some time, and was 
scarcely able to go beyond his garden ; but every day, 
besides the members of his own family, some of his 
friends and acquaintance would come and see him 
and sit with him, talking of the topics of the day. 
The last time the writer saw him, Mr. Senior was, as 
usual, sitting out on his lawn, shaded from the sun- 
shine by the trees which he had himself planted when 
he laid out the garden and built the house in which 
he was to live for so many years. A rug was wrapped 
round his knees, a table with papers stood beside him, 
and one or two of his friends were coming across the 
grass. It was not much to see, and yet we remember 
the pleasant impression which came to us as we 
witnessed the little scene : sunshine, early summer 
green, the distant hum of sounds, the gathering of 
friends, the host seated in his chair, and welcoming 
each of the new-comers with kindly courtesy. As we 
enter it is to leave the haste and the noise and the 
dusty glare of the world without, and to come into a 
green and tranquil garden, where a man, after long 
years of labour, is peacefully resting and enjoying his 
last spring days. 

TT W W "JF 

' His disposition was singularly sweet and placid ; 
there was constant kindness, great sweetness of 
temper, and although great reserve and little expres- 
sion of feeling, there was a deep and unfailing affection 
and fidelity towards those whom he loved best. Pain- 
ful subjects, unavoidable misfortunes, he would never 
allow to be dwelt on. He has often said, even quite 
lately, that he would gladly live a hundred years longer. 
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and that life was to him a constant happiness and 
interest and occupation. 

• " Till many years over thy head return, 

So may'st thou live, till like ripe fruit thou drop 

Into thy mother's lap, or be with ease 

Gathered, not harshly plucked, for death mature." ' 

The shady garden is now built over, and the dear 
old house, the scene of so much social enjoyment, has 
ceased to exist. Few are left who can remember it in 
its glory, and even they are fast disappearing, so soon 
the fashion of this world passes away and we are gone. 
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Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 

OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. 

O^n Olccounf of (BfaBs ©irtngtngs(PeBiBefB in (gngfonb from (Sarfg 
CtmeB fo i^i enb of f0e <gtg0feenf5 Cenfurg. 

With Introductory Notices of Continental Glasses during the same 
period, Original Documents, etc. 

By ALBERT HARTSHORNE, 

Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Illustrated by nearly 70 full-page Tinted or Coloured Plates in the best 

style of Lithography, and several hundred outline Illustrations in the 

text. Super royal 4to., price Three Guineas net. 

The plates and outline illustrations are prepared for reproduction by 
Mr. W. S. Weatherly and Mr. R. Paul respectively, from full-size or scale 
drawings by the author of the actual drinking-vessels in nearly every 
instance. The text is printed in the finest style, and the lithographic 
work executed by Messrs. W. Griggs and Son. The volume is now 
ready for delivery. 

A full prospectus, giving a complete account of the principal contents 
of this elaborate and magnificent work, which treats of a subject never 
before comprehensively undertaken for England, can be had post free on 
application. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 

OF THE 

RT. HON. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, 

Q.C, M.P. 

Edited by ROBERT EADON LEADER. 

With two portraits, demy 8vo., i6s. 

The late Mr. Roebuck was a man of remarkable independence and 
strength of character. He lived through some of the most exciting 
periods of recent political history, and always made his presence felt. 
He was on terms of close intimacy with John Stuart Mill, and among 
his friends was Francis Place, a man who had far more influence on the 
politics of his time than is commonly supposed. Mr. Roebuck's early 
years were spent in Canada, where he educated himself in the habit of 
original speculative thought and independent action that made his 
subsequent career so remarkable. The autobiographical portion of the 
book closes with his youth, but the subsequent letters are unusually 
valuable as discussing subjects of universal and permanent interest. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE 
VERE. 

In one volume, demy 8vo., with portrait, i6s. 

' It presents the portrait of a noble figure, a man ot leiters in a sense peculiar to a day now dis- 
appearing, a man of responsible leisure, of serious thought, of grave dutiesj of high mind.' — 
A ihen^um. 

'The recollections are likely to be widely read, for they will interest our readers.' — Spectator, 

' There are brisk studies of character, quaint old stories, bits of exquisite descriptions, excellent 
jests, anecdotes of famous men.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

'These " Recollections'' will appeal to many sympathies, personal, political, social, literary, and 
religious. As a Catholic the author enjoyed the intimate friendship of Cardinal Newman and 
Cardinal Manning, and these pages throw additional and interesting sidelights on the character and 
genius of each of these distinguished men.' — Morning Post. 

' They are the recollections of one whose mind has been concerned with great thoughts and subjects, 
and whose way has lain with great men.' — Freeman's youmal. 

' A remarkable book, full of good humour and good sense, and one which no reader will wish to lay 
down once he has taken it up. Mr. Aubrey de Vere has long had an " audience fit though few," and 
the appearance of the present volume will be a point of interest both for those who knew and valued 
h-is poems, and for those who knew him for an Irishman of the " ould stock," with many kindly remin- 
iscences of his country through more than one generation.' — St. James's Gazette. 
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A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 

(principat of QteiDn^am £;offe0e* ComBrtbge. 

By her Niece, BLANCHE CLOUGH. 

In one volume, 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

The name of Miss Clough, Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, 
is famihar to all who are interested in women's education. The story of 
her life is, indeed, synonymous with the story of the marvellous develop- 
ment which has taken place during the past fifty years in the provision 
of higher teaching for girls and women. The earlier portion of the 
book contains a singularly interesting fragment of autobiography which 
gives a key to the high motives and strong principles that ordered and 
governed the whole of Miss Clough's long life. The rest of the work 
has been written by a niece. Miss Bertha Clough, who acted as her 
aunt's secretary at Newnham for several years, and lived with her on 
terms of the closest intimacy. Many valuable reminiscences have also 
been contributed by former pupils of Miss Clough's. The work is 
furnished with two admirable portraits, reproduced in photogravure, one 
from the well-known picture by J. Shannon, R.A., in Newnham College, 
the other from a photograph by Mrs. Frederick Myers. 'To know 
Miss Clough is to love her,' were the words of one who had ample 
opportunities of judging, and they may well serve as a comprehen- 
sive motto for this volume. 

BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD. 

(^n ©ccounf of f^e (^cnln (gx^^ebtfion^ 
By R. H. BACON, Commander R.N. 
Illustrated by W. H. Overend. 

In one volume, demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Commander Bacon was the Naval Intelligence Officer to the Benin Ex- 
pedition, 1897. He gives in this volume an interesting and lucid account 
of the incidents of the expedition, of the country and its people, and 
of the city which has been till now the capital of unenlightened 
paganism and of superstitious barbarity. Mr. Overend has illustrated 
the work from sketches and descriptions by the author. 
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WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO 
MENELIK, 1897. 

By COUNT GLEICHEN, 

Captain Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer to the Mission. 
With numerous Illustrations by the Author and a Map. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

This book gives the only authentic account of the extremely interest- 
ing mission to Menelik in 1897. Every day the relations of this country 
with Abyssinia are becoming more important as our advance up the Nile 
progresses ; while in Somaliland and at Kassala we shall shortly find 
ourselves face to face with the ' Empire of Ethiopia.' Much has hap- 
pened since Sir Gerald Portal's Mission to Abyssinia some years ago, 
and the present expedition, headed by Mr. Rennell Rodd, passed through 
an entirely new country and had opportunities never before enjoyed by 
Englishmen of examining its resources and observing the power of 
Menelik's military dominion. 

Count Gleichen has already made a literary reputation by his work, 
' With the Camel Corps up the Nile/ and has written an entertaining 
and very valuable book. 



MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE. 

By Mrs. M, C. SIMPSON {nee Nassau-Senior). 
One vol., demy 8vo., i6s. 

The daughter of the late Mr. Nassau-Senior could not fail to have an 
ample fund of reminiscences of interesting people and famous events. 
Mrs. Simpson had the advantage of being her father's companion for 
many years, and in his company she enjoyed the society, both in England 
and France, of nearly all the distinguished people of the day, both men 
and women. Mr. Senior's ' Conversations ' are well-known for their 
wealth of literary and political information, and the lapse of time now 
permits his daughter to make public several very interesting conversations 
which have hitherto been withheld. Mrs. Simpson's own recollections 
are naturally of a lighter cast, and many a good-natured anecdote she 
tells of Englishmen and Frenchmen whose names are household words, 
and of whose lives every detail is of interest. 

It is hoped that the volume will be ready in January. 
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STYLE. 

By WALTER RALEIGH, 

Professor of English Literature at University College, Liverpool ; 
Author of ' Robert Louis Stevenson,^ etc. 

One vol,, crown 8vo., 5s. 

'In our judgment Mr. Raleigh's volume on "style" Is an amazingly good and pre-eminently 

interesting and suggestive book.' — Speaker. 

* Men interested in the finer questions of literary study will welcome this work as a valuable con- 
tribution to the discussion of a subject which can never have its interest exhausted so long as it gives 
rise to books like these.' — Scotsman. 



ROME : THE MIDDLE OF THE 
WORLD. 

By ALICE GARDNER, 

Lecturer in History at Newnham College ; 

Authoi of ^Friends of the Olden Time,' etc. 

With Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Contents : 

i. How Rome became the Middle of the World. — ii. Augustus, and 
what he did for Rome. — iii. Nero and his Times.— iv. Trajan and 
Hadrian. — v. The Severi. — vi. Constantine the Great. — vii. The Goths 
and the Huns. — viii. Theodoric and Justinian. — ix. Renewal of the 
Empire in Rome. — x. Emperors and Popes. — xi. Kings and Popes. — 
xii. Rienzi the Tribune. — xiii. The Medici Popes.^xiv. The World 
without a Middle. 

FIFTY SUPPERS. 

By Colonel KENNEY HERBERT, 

Author of ' Common-sense Cookery,' etc. 

Crown Svo., cloth, 2S. 6d. 

A companion volume to the popular booklets, ' Fifty Dinners,' ' Fifty 
Breakfasts,' and ' Fifty Lunches.' 
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THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN 
ENGLISH FURNITURE. 

By K. WARREN CLOUSTON. 

With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 

Demy 4to., handsomely bound. One guinea, net. 

Contents : 

i. Introduction. — ii. Sir William Chambers. — iii. Thomas Chippen- 
dale. — iv. Chippendale's Contemporaries. — v. The Brothers Adam. — 
vi. Thomas Shearer. — vii. A. Hepplewhite. — viii. Thomas Sheraton. 

This handsome volume is enriched with illustrations which will be of great value to collectors, and 
of interest to any person of taste. It fills a distinct gap in the annals of art, and that in a manner not 
too technical for the Philistine in search of enlightenment.' — Daily Telesraph. 

' Mr. Clouston has done his work thoroughly well, and has produced a book which will be of real 
value not only to the serious student of the history of furniture, but to every reader who wishes to be 
well informed upon a topic at once so pleasant and so popular.' — Sta?tdard. 

BALLADS OF THE FLEET. 

By RENNELL RODD, C.B., CM.G. 
One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
A new volume of poems by the poet-diplomatist, Mr. Rennell Rodd. 

LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
HITORY. 

By the VENERABLE ARCHDEACON AGLEN. 

One vol., crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

The Archdeacon of St. Andrews is known to literature for his 
scholarly contributions to the ' Encyclcpsdia Britannica,' for his trans- 
lation of the Odes of Horace, and as the editor of ' Selections from the 
Writings of Dean Stanley.' 
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MORE BEASTS 
(FOR WORSE CHILDREN). 

By H. B. and B. T. B., 

Authors of ' The Bad Child's Book of Beasts.' 

One vol., 4to., 3s. 6d. 

This is a companion volume to the book by the same authors which 
appeared last Christmas and was very warmly received. It is hoped 
that the present work will be equally acceptable, from the irresistible 
drollery of its illustrations and its fascinating nonsense verses.' 

FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 

By SLATIN PASHA. 
Translated and Edited by Colonel Wingate, C.B., 

Chief of the Intelligence Department Egyptian Army. 

A neiv, revised, and cheaper edition of this famous taork. 

Illustrated. Price 6s. 

In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised by the authors, 
omitting certain matters of temporary interest, and making it as far as 
possible a standard work of permanent value for young and old. The 
striking illustrations by Mr. Talbot Kelly have been retained. 

'The story of ihe experiences of Slatin Pasha as a ruler, a soldier, and a captive in 
the Sudan is one of the most striking romances of modern times. The return of this 
distinguished officer, after a disappearance of eleven years and more, from what 
Father Ohrwalder with bitter recollections calls a "living grave," and the perilous 
incidents of his escape and flight, form in themselves an extraordmary tale. But the 
interest of the book is much increased by the importance which, in the minds of 
English people, attaches to the melancholy events in which he bore a part, and by the 
narrative in which this witness risen from the dead reopens the story of the great 
tragedy of Khartoum. ' — Speaker. 

' Whether Slatin's work is more important and attractive as a powerful exhortation 
on a subject of the greatest political importance and of special national significance 
from the noble Englibh blood spilt in the Sudan, or as a chapter of human experience 
wherein truth far surpassed fiction in hair-breadth escapes and deeds of daring beyond 
what seemed possible, it would be difficult to decide ; but the whole result is one that 
places this volume on a shelf of its own, not merely as the book of the day, but as the 
authority for all time on the great Mahommedan upheaval in the Sudan, which was 
accompanied by an amount of human slaughter and suffering that defies calculation." 
— Times. 
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IRew IRovels. 
PAUL MEPvCER. 

(5 ^afe of (Rtiptniixnce- amons Qtnifftone* 
By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY. 

Aulhor of ' Stephen Reniarx.' 

One vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

JOB HILDRED. 

®rftBf anb Car^enfer. 

By Dr. RICHARDS. 

Edited by Ellen F. Pinsent. 

Author of Jenny's Case' ' No Place for Repentance,' etc. 
One vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 

By M. E. COLERIDGE, 

Author of ' The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus' etc. 
One vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE SON OF A PEASANT. 

By EDWARD McNULTY, 

Author of ' Misther O'Hyan,' etc. 
One vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

NETHERDYKE. 

By R. J. CHARLETON, 

Author of ' Newcastle Town,' etc. 

One vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Zbc Sportsman 8 Htbvar^, 

Edited by the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 

REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. 

By the HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 

With a Coloured Frontispiece and the original Illustrations by John 
Leech, and several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by G. R. 

Jalland. 

Large 8vo., handsomely bound, 15s. Also a Large- Paper Edition, 
limited to 200 copies, two guineas net. 

These reminiscences, by one well known among sportsmen of his day, 
consist of an interesting medley of records of the chase, observations on 
men and manners of the time, notes on natural history, and experiences 
in shooting and fishing. The author was a bit of a character, and his 
peculiarities are faithfully reflected in his pages. As a master of hounds 
he forms a curious link with a bygone state of things, when his father 
hunted the whole country between Bristol and Kensington Gardens. 

THE ART OF DEER-STALKING. 

By WILLIAM SCROPE. 

With Frontispiece by Edwin Landseer, and 9 Photogravure Plates of 
the original Illustrations. 

Large 8vo., handsomely bound, 15s. Also a Large-Paper Edition, 
limited to 200 copies, two guineas net. 

The author of this book, which has long been in the first rank of 
literature of the forest, was an example of the best kind of sportsman. 
A highly cultivated scholar and a painter far more accomplished than 
most amateurs, Scrope had a keen eye for a great deal more than the 
mere pursuit of game. He filled his notebook with traditions and 
anecdotes collected among stalkers and gillies in an age before 
compulsory education had driven old-world lore out of their heads, and 
wove them into his treatise on deer-stalking with great taste and literary 
skill. 
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Zhc Sportsman's Xtbrarij. 

Edited by the Right Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

A Re-issue, in handsome volumes, of certain rare and entertaining books on 

sport, carefully selected by the Editor, and illustrated by the best sporting 

_ artists of the day, and with reproductions of old plates. 

Library Edition, 15s. a Volume. 

Large Paper Edition (limited to 200 copies), 2 guineas a volume. 

The Earl of Coventry writes : 'I think the idea of a "Sportsman's Library" an 
excellent one. So many now follow various sports that a library of the old books brought 
out again will be very attractive.' 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart., writes : ' Just the class of work to be popular, 
whether in the shelve.s or lying on the smoking-room table. A pleasure to read, see, and 
handle. ' 

Volume L 

THE LIFE OF A FOX, AND THE DIARY OF A 

HUNTSMAN. 

By THOMAS SMITH, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley Hounds. 
With Illustrations by the Author, and Coloured Plates by 

G. H. JALLAND. 
' It will be a classic of fox-hunting till the end of time.' — Yorkshire Post. 

VOLUiME II. 

A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 

PARTS OF ENGLAND AND GREAT PART OF 

THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

By COLONEL T. THORNTON, of Thornville Royal, in Yorkshire. 

With the Original Illustrations by Garrard, and other Illustrations and 
Coloured Plates by G. E. Lodge. 

' Sportsmen of all descriptions will gladly welcome the sumptuous new edition issued by 
IVIr. Edward Arnold of Colonel T. Thornton's "Sporting Tour," which has long been a 
scarce book.' — Daily News. 

Volume III. 

THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. 

By a COSMOPOLITE. 

With Coloured Plates and Black and White Drawings by P. Chenevix 

Trench, and reproductions of the Original Illustrations drawn by R. Allen 

and engiaved by W. Westall, A.R.A. 

' The book is one to be read and enjoyed. ' — Saturday Sevieui. 
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t)oIume9 of Sport, (Iravel anb Hbventure. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

WILD NORWAY : 

With Chapters on the Swedish Highlands, Jutland, and Spitzbergen. 

By ABEL CHAPMAN, Author of ' Wild Spain/ etc. 

With seventeen full-page Illustrations and numerous smaller ones by the 
Author and Charles Whymper. 

Demy 8vo., i6s. 

' There is not a chapter in this book which would not be missed.' — Spectator. 
A very good, very accurate, and deeply interesting book of wild life and natural history.' — Illus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

' Will be read with keen interest by the angler, the hunter of wild game, and the student of bird 
life. ' — Scotsman. 

' It will be found not only an invaluable hut a delightful companion by the sportsman, the angler, 
and the ornithologist.' — Times. 

THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. 

The First Expedition from Somaliland to Lake 
Rudolf and Lamu. 

A Narrative of Scientific Exploration and Sporting Adventures. 

By A, DONALDSON SMITH, M.D., F.R.G.S. 

With nearly thi/ty full-page Plates and numerous smaller Illustrations by 

A. D. McCoRMiCK, Charles Whymper, etc., and detailed Maps 

of the countries traversed. 

Super royal 8vo., One Guinea net. 

' V/^ill be of the greatest interest to sportsman, traveller, and man of science.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

'Since the publication of Stanley's " Across the Dark Continent," there has been no work of 
African travel equal, in scientific importance and thrilling interest, to Dr. Donaldson Smith's book. 
As a book of exciting sport, apart from its geographical and ethnological usefulness, it deserves to 
stand alongside the best experiences of the toughest Anglo-Indian shiksxls,'— Daily Telegraph. 

'While to the large class of people interested in African exploration this book is indispensable, 
sportsmen will find in its pages a wealth of exciting incidents rarely equalled in similar works.' — St. 
James's Gazette. 

ON VELDT AND FARM : 

In Cape Colony, Bechuanaland, Natal, and the Transvaal. 

By FRANCES McNAB. 
With Map. Crown 8vo., 300 pages, 3s. 6d. 

' Well worth the study of those interested in the agricultural and general development of South 
Africa.' — Satuf-day Review. 

' A delightful book, and we can confidently recommend it as far more worth reading than many a 
work of infinitely greater pretensions. The whole work is full of interest, and is, moreover, written 
in a style that compels the attention of the reader.'— Globe. 

* Abounds in interesting and useful information.' — Daily News. 
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SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA, 1891-1894. 

An Account of the Survey for the Uganda Railway, and the various 
Campaigns in the British Protectorate during the last few years. 

By Major J. R. MACDONALD, R.E. 

Illustrated from Sketches and Photographs by the Author and numerous 
Plans and a Map. 

Demy 8vo., i6s. 

' No country in the world has had greater need of an impartial historian than Uganda, and, strange 
to say, though the bitter feelings engendered by the struggles of the past ten years have not had time 
to cool, one has been found among the actors in these stormy scenes — Major Macdonald. . . . No 
one who leads this exciting book of adventure can regret that we are spending ;£3,ooo,ooo on the 
railway. Major Macdonald writes with considerable literary and historical slcill, and his sketches 
and maps are all excellent.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

' The illustrations from photographs and sketches are better than any we have seen of this part of 
the Dark Continent, and the maps are distinctly good.' — Daily Chronicle. 



MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 

Leaves from a Field Naturalist's Note-book. 

By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Crown 8vo., with four Photogravure Illustrations, 6s. 

' It is a very long time since we have read so pleasant a book as this.' — Daily Chronicle. 

'Most agreeably and freshly written.' — Field. 

* Few books will fill the idle moments of a country-loving man more pleasantly.' — British Review. 

' The easy style, the graphic descriptions of bird-life, and of the ways of beasts and fishes, the clever 
sketches of sport, the happy introductions of plant-lore and of fragments of myth and legend, will 
ensure a warm welcome for this delightful volume.' — Daily News. 



FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. 

By BRADNOCK HALL, Author of ' Rough Mischance." 

With an original Etching by the Author, and twelve full-page 
Illustrations by T. H. McLachlan. 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 

' This is one of the best books of angling reminiscences I have ever come across.' — Fishing Gazette. 
' A pleasant companion for an angler's holiday.' — Glasgow Herald. 

' Witty, in the best taste, and abounding with sympathetic interest to the angler. . . . The illus- 
trations are exceedingly good. . . . The stories are capital, every out.'— Field. 
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Bacon— THE CITY OF BLOOD. {See page 3.) 

Balfour— TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A WAGGON. A Nar- 

rative of a Journey in Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and the Chartered Company's 
Territories. By ALICE Blanche Balfour. With nearly forty original Illustrations 
from Sketches by the Author, and a Map. Demy 8vo., cloth, i6s. 

Beynon— WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. By Lieutenant W. G. L. 

Beynon, D.S.O., 3rd Goorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly with the Rehef 
Force. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Bottome — A SUNSHINE TRIP: Glimpses of the Orient. 

Extracts from Letters written by Margaret Bottome. With Portrait, elegantly 
bound, 4s. 6d. 

Bull— THE CRUISE OF THE ' ANTARCTIC To the South Polar 

Regions. By H. J. Bull, a member of the Expedition. With frontispiece by W. 
L. WifLLlE, A.R.A., and numerous full-page illustrations by W. G. BuRN-MuRDOCH. 
Demy 8vo. , 155. 

Chapman— WILD NORWAY. {Seepages.) 

CoMle— THE LAND OF THE NILE SPRINGS. By Colonel Sir 

Henry Colvile, K.C.M.G.,C.B., recently British Conimissioner in Uganda. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 16 full-pnge Illustrations and 2 Maps. Demy Bvo., i6s. 

Custanee— RIDING RECOLLECTIONS AND TURF STORIES. By 

Henry Custance, three limes winner of the Derby. One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 
25. 6d. 

Freshfleld — THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By 

Douglas W. Freshfield, lately President of the Alpine Club and Honorary Secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society. With Contributions by H. W. HOLDER, J. G. 
COCKIN, H. WOOLLEY, M. De Dechy, and Prof. Bonney, D.Sc, F.R.S. Illustrated 
by 3 Panoramas, 74 full-page Photogravures, about 140 Illustrations in the text, chiefly 
from Photographs by Vittorio Sella, and 4 Original Maps, including the first 
authentic map of the Caucasus specially prepared from unpublished sources by Mr. 
Freshfielu. In two volumes, large 4to., 600 pp., Three Guineas net. 

Gordon- PERSIA REVISITED. With Remarks on H.I.M. Mozuffer- 

ed-Din Shah, and the Present Situation in Persia (1896). By General Sir T, E. 
Gordon, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.S.I. Formerly Military Auach^ and Oriental Secretary 
to the British Legation at Teheran, Author of 'The Roof of the World,' etc. Demy 
Bvo., with full-page illustrations, los. 6d. 

Hall- FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. {Seepage 12.) 
Hole— A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. By the Very Rev. S. 

Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester, Author of ' The Memories of Dean Hole,' 
'A Book about Roses,' etc. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Hole— A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By 'Oxonian' (the Very 

Rev. S. Reynolds Hole). With nearly forty Illustrations by John Leech. 
Large crown 8vo., 6s. 

Kni^ht-Bruce— MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. By the late 

Right Rev. Bishop Knight- Bruce, formerly Bishop of Mashonaland. 8vo., los, 6d. 

Maedonald— SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN BRITISH 

EAST AFKICA. [Seepage 12.) 
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McNab— ON VELDT AND FARM, {Se<;/>age ii.) 
Maxwell— THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. {Seepages 9 and 10.) 
Maxwell— MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. {Seepage 12.) 
Pike-THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A Record of 

a Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fort Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and down 
the Yukon to the Behring Sea. By Warburton Pike, Author of ' The Barren 
Grounds of Canada.' With illustrations by Charles Whymper, from Photographs 
taken by the Author, and a Map. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

PoUok — FIFTY YEARS' REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By 

Lieut. -Colonel Pollok, author of * Sport in Burmah. ' Illustrated by A. C. CorbOULD. 
Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Portal- THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late Sir 

Gerald Portal, K.C.M.G. Edited by Rennell Rood, C.M.G. With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Honourable Lord Cromer, G.C.M.G. Illustrated from 
photos taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes. DemySvo. , 2is. 

Portal— MY MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. By the late Sir Gerald 

H. Portal, C.B. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., iss. 

Slatin— FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. (Seepage 6.) 

Smith^THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. {See 
page II.) 

Stone— IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS : A Record of Sport 

and Travel. By S. J. Stone, late Deputy Inspector-General of the Punjab Police. 
With i6 full-page Illustrations by Charles Whymper. Demy 8vo. , i6s. 

AMERICAN SPORT AND TRAVEL. 

These books, selected from ike Catalogue of Messks. Rakd McNally & Co., iJie well- 
known pvbliskers of Chicago, have bee7i placed in Mi(. Edward Arnold's hands under 
ike imp7-ession that many British Travellers and Sfortswcn may find them useful before 
starting on expeditions in the United States. 

Aldrich— ARCTIC ALASKA AND SIBERIA; or, Eight Months 

with the Arctic Whalemen. By HERBERT L. Aldrich. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 4s. 6d. 

AMERICAN GAME FISHES. Their Habits, Habitat, and Pecu- 
liarities ; How, When, and Where to Angle for them. By various Writers. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

Hlggins— NEW GUIDE TO THE PACIFIC COAST. Santa Yi 

Route. By C. A. HiGGINS. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

LefflngTvell- THE ART OF WING - SHOOTING. A Practical 

Treatise on the Use of the Shot-gun. By W. B. Leffingweli.. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 45. 6d. 

Shields— CAMPING AND CAMP OUTFITS. By G. O. Shields 

('Coqulna'). Containing also Chapters on Camp Medicine, Cookery, and How to 
Load a Packhorse. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Shields— THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE DOG. By various 

Writers. Edited by G. O. Shields ('Coquina'). Cloth, iss. 

Thomas— SWEDEN AND THE SWEDES. By William Widgery 

Thomas, Jun. , United States Minister to S'weden and Norway. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cloth, i6s. 
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Moths of fiction. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A DEVOTEE : 

An Episode in the Life of a Butterfly. 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of * Diana Tempest,' ' The 
Danvers Jewels,' etc. 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

' The many readers and admirers of that fine novel ' ' Diana Tempest " will welcome a new book by 
Miss Cholmondeley with interest and high expectation, and it is pleasant to be able to inform them 
that they will not be disappointed. A most original and truthful sketch.' — Westminster Gazette. 

' Another of Miss Cholmondeley's clever social sketches from the world about her.' — Manchester 
Guardian, 

' Miss Cholmondeley's sketches of young men and women belonging to fashionable society are ai 
clever as ever.' — Atkenceum. 

The story is written with Miss Cholmondeley's usual vigour, brilliancy, and d.e\\c3.cy.'— Guardian. 

A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 

By ALICE SPINNER, 

Author of ' Lucilla,' ' A Study in Colour,' etc. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

'Good, too, is Miss Spinner's budget ol short stories. " Buckra Tommie" is an exquisitely 
pathetic story.' — Pall Mall Gazette, 

' Vivid and suggestive studies.' — Spectator. 

' Remarkably clever studies of life and character.' — Lady. 

INTERLUDES. 

By MAUD OXENDEN. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

' An admirably written book. The author is to be congratulated on the strength with which she 
portrays men and women, and describes the passions of love or of griel that sometimes fill the mlud. 
— Scotsman. 

THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. 

By N. WYNNE WILLIAMS, 

Author of ^ Tales of Modei-n Greece.' 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

' Well worth reading.'— Ziwr/w/ Mercury. 

' Enthrals the reader to the e.nd.:— Manchester Courier. 
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movUe of fiction- 

' Adalet '— HADJIRA : A Turkish Love Story. By ' Adalet.' i vol., 

crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Adderley— STEPHEN REMARX. The Story of a Venture in Ethics. 

By the Hon. and Rev. James Adderley, formerly Head of the Oxford House and 
Christ Church Mission, Bethnal Green. Twenty-Second Thousand. Small 8vo. , 
elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. Also, in paper cover, is. 

Adderley— PAUL MERCER. {Seepage 7.) 

Blatehford— TOMMY ATKINS. A Tale of the Ranks. By Robert 

Blatchfoed, Author of ' A Son of the Forge,' ' Merrie England,' etc. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. , c'oth, 3s. 6d. 

Charleton— NETHERDYKE. {Seepage 8.) 

Cherbuliez— THE TUTOR'S SECRET. (Le Secret du Prdcepteur.) 

Translated from the French of Victor Cherbuliez. One vol. , crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s, 

Cholmondeley — A DEVOTEE. By Mary Cholmondeley. {See 

page 15.) 

Clifford— LOVE-LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford, Author of "Aunt Anne,' 'Mrs. Keith's Crime,' etc. One vol.» 
crown 8vo., cloih, 2S. 6d. 

Coleridge— THE KING WITH TWO FACES. {Seepage 8.) 
Colling-WOOd- THE BONDWOMAN. A Story of the Northmen in 

Lakeland. By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, Author of ' Thorstein of the Mere,' ' The Life 
and Work of John Ruskin,' etc. Cloth, i6mo., 3s. 6d. 

Crane— GEORGE'S MOTHER, By Stephen Crane. Author of 

' The Red Badge of Courage.' Cloth, 2S. 

Dunmore— ORMISDAL. A Novel. By the Earl of Dunmore, 

F.R.G.S., Author of 'The Pamirs.' One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Ford— ON THE THRESHOLD. By Isabella O. Ford, Author of 

' Miss Blake of Monkshalton. ' One vol. , crown 8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

Gaunt— DAVE'S SWEETHEART. By Mary Gaunt. One vol., 

8vo. , cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hall— FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. {Seepage 12.) 
Hutchinson— THAT FIDDLER FELLOW : A Tale of St. Andrews. 

By Horace G. Hutchinson, Author of ' My Wife's Politics,' 'Golf,' 'Creatures 
of Circumstance,' etc. Crown 8vo. , cloth, as. 6d. 
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KnutsfOPd— THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. Translated by 

Lady Knutsford from the French of H. de Balzac. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d, 

MeNulty— MISTHER O'RYAN. An Incident in the History of 

a Nation. By Edward McNuLTY. Small 8vo., elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 

MeNulty— SON OF A PEASANT. (Seepages.) 

Montr^SOr— WORTH WHILE. By F. F. Montr^sor, Author of 

' Into the Highways and Hedges.' Crown 8vo., cloth, 23. 6d. 

Oxenden— INTERLUDES. (Seepage 15.) 

Pinsent— JOB HILDRED. (Seepage 7). 

Preseott— A MASK AND A MARTYR. By E. Livingston Pres- 

COTT, Author of ' Scarlet and Steel.' Cloth, 6s. 

Spinnep— A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. (Seepage 15.) 
Williams— THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. (Seepage 15.) 

tlales of H&\>entuve for Bo^s. 

Clowes— THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowes, Author 

of 'The Great Peril,' etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., y., 6d. 

Faweett — SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. 

Fawcett. Illustrated. Crown Bvo. , 3s. 6d. 

Faweett- HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST ; or, The Doom of the 

Great City. By E. Douglas Fawcett. With sixteen full-page and numerous 
smaller Illustrations by F. T. Jane. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 3s. fid. 

Fawcett— THE SECRET OF THE DESERT. By E. D. Fawcett. 

With numerous full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hervey— THE REEF OF GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey, With 

numerous full-page Illustrations, handsomely bound. Gilt edges, 5s. 

Hervey— ERIC THE ARCHER. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 

numerous full-page Illustrations. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo. , 5s. 

Munroe— THE FUR SEAL'S TOOTH. By Kirk Munroe. Fully 

illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Munroe — SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munroe. 

Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Munroe — RICK DALE. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Nash— BAREROCK ; or, The Island of Pearls. By Henry Nash. 

With numerous Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Large crown 8vo. , handsomely 
bound, gilt edges, 5s. 
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Morfts on Science anD pbilosopbi?. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

WASTED RECORDS OF DISEASE. 

By CHARLES E. PAGET, Lecturer on Public Health in Owens College, 
Medical Officer of Health for Salford, etc. 

Crown 8vo., 23. 6d. 

• We welcome Mr. Paget's attempt to indicate the lines on wliich efforts at reform may 
be successful.' — British Medical Journal. 

' An admirable common-sense statement of the case.' —Yorkshire Post. 
' An interesting summary of what has been done to register diseases.'— Sanitary Journal. 
' The importance of disease registration is lucidly and ably discussed.' — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

By E. W. HOPKINS, Ph.D. (Leipzig), Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in Eryn Mawr College. 

One volume, demy 8vo , 8s- 6d. net. 

' Ought to meet a very distinct want. Professor Hopkins has ample learning. He knows 
the sacred books as few men do. He is also an independent student and critic. . . A 
valuable bibliography, with works and articles classified under subjects, and a good index 
should be mentioned.' — Manchester Guardian. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND 
HOSPITAL USE. 

By C. WEEKS SHAW. 

Revised and largely re-written by W. Radford, House Surgeon at the 
Poplar Hospital, under the supervision of Sir Dyce Duckworth, M.D., 

F.R.C.P. 

Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

• A careful perusal of its pages has convinced us that at present the book has no equal. . . . 
May justly be described as a standard work of its kind, and one for which we foresee an 
extensive circulation.' — Hospital. 

' The teaching in the book is modern and thoroughly practical.' — Scottish Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 

' The book is invaluable alike in the home and in the hospital ward.* — Cape Times. 

' Should be in the hands of every nurse who is anxious to qualify herself in her profes- 
sion.'— T^m^-^^j' Journal. 

• We can recommend the book to nurses and practitioners alike.* — Lancet. 
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THE CHANCES OF DEATH, AND OTHER STUDIES 
IN EVOLUTION* 

By KARL PEARSON, F.R.S., Author of 'The Ethic of Free Thought,' etc. 
In two vols., demy 8vo., with Illustrations, 25s. net. 

Contents of Vol. I.— The Chances of Death— The Scientific Aspect of Monte 
Carlo Roulette— Reproductive Selection— Socialism and Natural Selection— Politics 
and Science — Reaction — Woman and Labour — Variation in Man and Woman. 

Contents of Vol. II.— Woman as Witch— Ashiepattle ; or, Hans seelcs his Luck 
—Kindred Group Marriage— The German Passion Play— Index. 

' We have pleasure in welcoming a new work of extreme scientific value and of deep 
popular interest.' — Saturday Review. 

'Worthy of the high reputation which Mr. Pearson has already earned.'— SW^j'jA 
Review. 

• All of these essays are well worth reading.' — Times. 

• Full of interest as regards their subject, and of animation in point of style.'— Daily 
Telegraph. 

• These brilliant volumes contain the most satisfactory work that Professor Pearson 
has yet done.' — Speaker. 

HABIT AND INSTINCT. 

By C. LLOYD MORGAN. 

Author of • Animal Life and Intelligence', ' The Springs of Conduct! etc. 

Demy 8vo., i6s. 

'A valuable book on a fascinating subject.' — Times. 

• An exceedingly interesting volume.' — British Review. 

' It is a book that no one interested in the larger problem of existence'can afford to 
neglect. * — A cademy. 

• An admirable introduction to the study of a most important and fascinating branch of 
biology.' — Professor A. R. Wallace in Natural Science. 

THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. 

By Prof. JOHN PERRY, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo., 380 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

■A great diversity of most instructive exercises are suggested A good index 

enhances the value of the book. ... The author has been successful m retaming all that 
liveliness and originality of illustration which distinguishes him as a lecturer. —Electrician. 

• EUe m^rite tous les ^loges.'— M. AliAMET in V Electrician. 
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Bryan— THE MARK IN EUROPE AND AP/IERICA. A Review 

of the Discussion on Early Land Tenure. B)' Enoch A. Bryan, A.M., President 
of Vincennes University, Indiana. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Burgress— POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL LAW. ByJOHNW. Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the University 
Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. In two volumes, demy 
8vo., cloth, 253. 

Faweett— THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. Being an Attempt 

to determine the First Principles of Metaphysics considered as an Inquiry into the 
Conditions ^nd Import of Consciousness. By Edv^tard Douglas Fawcett. One 
vol., demy 8vo. , 14s. 

Hopkins— THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. (See/a^e i8.) 

Ladd— LOTZE'S PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. Dictated Portions 

of the Latest Lectures (at Gottingen and Berlin) of Hermann Lotze. Translated 
and edited by GEORGE T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. About 
180 pages in each volume. Crown Bvo., cloth, 4s. each. Vol. L Metaphysics. Vol. 
II. Philosophy of Religion. Vol. III. Practical Philosophy. Vol. IV. Psychology. 
Vol. V. Esthetics. Vol. VI. Logic. 

THE JOURNAL OF MORPHOLOGY. Edited by C. O. Whitman, 

Professor of Biology in Clark University, U.S.A. Three numbers in a volume of 
100 to 150 large 410. pages, with numerous plates. Single numbers, 17s. 6d, ; sub- 
scription to the volume of three numbers, 45s. Volumes I. to XII. can now be obtained, 
and the tirst number of Volume XIII. is ready. 

Morgan— ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. By Professor 

C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S., Principal of University College, Bristol. With 40 
Illustrations and a Photo-etched Frontispiece. Second Edition. Demy Bvo., 
cloth, i6s. 

Morg-an-HABIT AND INSTINCT. {See page 19.) 

Mopg-an- THE SPRINGS OF CONDUCT. By Professor C. Lloyd 

Morgan, F.G.S, Cheaper Edition. Large crown Svo. , 3s. 6d. 

Morg-an— PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By Professor C. Lloyd 

Morgan, F.G.S. With a Preface by J. G. Fitch, M.A., LL.D., late one of H.M. 
Chief Inspectors of Training Colleges. One vol., crown Bvo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Paget— WASTED RECORDS OF DISEASE. {Seepage i8.) 
Pearson— THE CHANCES''OF DEATH. {Seepage 19.) 
Perry— CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. {Seepage 19.) 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. Edited by J. G. Schurman, 

Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University, U.S.A. Six Numbers a year. Single 
Numbers, 3s. 6d. ; Annual Subscription, 14s. post free. The first number was issii^d 
in January, 1892. 

Shaw— A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING. {Seepage 18.) 

Young— A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles A. Young, 

Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Rojpl Astro- 
nomical Society, Author of The Sun, etc. In one vol., 550 pages, with 250 Illustra- 
tions, and supplemented with the necessary tables. Royal Svo., halt morocco, 
I2S. 6d. 
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Morks in General Xiteratuie^ 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. 

Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by J. CHURTON 
COLLINS, M.A. 

Handsomely bound, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

' The idea is an admirable one, and it has been admirably carried out. The book is a valuable con- 
tribution to poetical literature.' — Manchester Guardian. 

' A choice and beautiful book.' — Standard. 

' Few, if any, living critics have a knowledge of English literature so accurate and exhaustive as 
Mr. Churton Collins. When we take up an anthology compiled by him, we may be sure that no poem 
has been omitted from ignorance of its existence. ... It contains an abundance of most interesting 
verse. — Saturday Review. 

' In this handsome volume Mr. Collins has undoubtedly succeeded in presenting to readers many 
exquisile poems for which they would search in vain in other collections.' — Academy. 

THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTE'S 
'DIVINA COMMEDIA.' 

By L. OSCAR KUHNS. 
Professor in Wesleyan University, Middleton, U.S.A. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

' Should it fall into the hands of a student in the early stages of his acquaintance with Dante, it will 
delight and amaze him by the scope, the variety, and the minuteness of the references to natural 
objects and phenomena which it records.' — Manchester Guardian. 

' Critical and erudite . . . a valuable commentary." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 

By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. 

Author of ^ A Book about the Garden^ 'A Little Tour in Ireland.' 

Illustrated by H. G. Moon and G. Elgood. 

The Presentation Edition, with coloured plates, etc., handsomely bound, 
I OS. 6d. ; Popular Edition, with frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

The call for a fifteenth edition of this popular work enabled Dean 
Hole to thoroughly revise and largely to rewrite the book, bringing the 
information in it well up to date. Advantage has also been taken of 
the opportunity to respond to the frequently expressed wishes of many 
admirers of the book for a more handsome and illustrated edition ; it 
has therefore been reprinted, and beautifully Coloured Plates have 
been drawn by Mr. H. G. Moon, while Mr. G. Elgood contributes 
charming black-and-white pictures. There is also a facsimile of a 
sketch by John Leech given to Dean Hole, and never before published. 
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THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. 

Translated from the French of M. LOUIS PAULIAN. 
By Lady HERSCHELL. 

Crown 8vo., paper boards, 192 pages, is. 

' Not only contains a great many amusing and instructive anecdotes, but formulates a 
definite scheme for tlie entire suppression of begging as a trade. Lady Herschell's ex- 
cellent translation should be read by all who are interested in the vexed question of charity- 
giving, and even to those who read but for amusement it will prove vastly interesting.' — 
Times. 

' One of the most interesting boolts which have appeared during recent years on the 
subject of mendicancy.'— TVa/wna/ Observer. 

' Lady Herschell's translation is worthy of M. Paulian's interesting manner.' — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

' A fascinating book.' — Spectator. 

WAGNER'S HEROINES : 

BRUNHILDA — SENTA — ISOLDA. 

By CONSTANCE MAUD, 
Author of * Wagner's Heroes. 

Illustrated by J. W. Maud. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

' Miss Maud's poetical and successful attempt at embodying the fantasies of Wagner in 
the form of tales. . . . She has made a clear advance in her second volume. . . . This 
is, in fine, really a beautiful casket of %\ox\^ —Spectator. 

' The volume iscapitally illustrated by some really beautiful drawings from the pencil of 
Mr. W. T. Maud. ' — Westminster Gazette. 

' We recommend everyone who likes moving and lovely stories to read them.' — Saturday 
Review. 

THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

By HENRY N. ELLACOMBE, M.A., Vicar of Bitten, 
Author of 'In a Gloucestershire Garden,' etc. 

Fully Illustrated by Major E. Bengough Ricketts. 

Large Crown 8vo., handsomely boimd, los. 6d. 

' A very useful work. We find an account of all the plants mentioned in Shakespeare, 
and quotations of all the passages in which such mention is made.' — Saturday Review. 
' Mr. Ellacombe has produced a fascinating book.' — Church Times. 

THE GOSPEL THE POWER OF GOD, AND OTHER 

SERMONS. 

By CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
' A good example of the sound, old-fashioned Evangelical Churchmanship.' — Guardian. 
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Aglen-OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. [Seepages.) 

Bell— DIANA'S LOOKING GLASS, and other Poems. By the 

Rev. Canon Bell, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 
Crown 8vo. , cloth, 5s. net. 

Bell— POEMS OLD AND NEW. By the Rev. Canon Bell, D.D. 

Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Bell— THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME, and other Sermons. 

By the Rev. Canon Bell, D.D. Cloth, 5s. 

Bell— THE GOSPEL AND POWER OF GOD. (Seepage 22.) 
Bell— KLEINES HAUSTHEATER, Fifteen Little Plays in German 

for Children. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. Crown 8vo., cloth, as. 
Most of these little plays have been adapted from the author's ' Petit Th&tre,' the 
remainder from a little book of English plays by the same writer entitled ' Nursery 
Comedies. ' 

Butler- SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE BEUVE. Chiefly bearing 

on English Literature. Translated by A. J. Butler, Translator of ' The Memoirs of 
Baron Marbot.' One vol. , 8vo., cloth, 5s. net. 

Clouston— EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE. (Seepages-) 
CoUingrwood— THORSTEIN OF THE MERE : a Saga of the North- 

men ia Lakeland. By W. G. COLLiNGWOOD, Author of ' Life of John Ruskin,' etc. 
With Illustrations. Price los. 6d. 

Collins— A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. (See 

page 21.) 

Cook— THE DEFENSE OF POESY, otherwise known as An 

APOLOGY FOR POETRY. By Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by A. S. CoOK, Fro- 
ftrssor of English Literature in Yale University. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Cook— A DEFENCE OF POETRY. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Edited, with noces and introduction, by Professor A. S. CooK. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 
2S. 6d. 

Davidson— A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. By Giovanni A. Scar- 

TAZziNi. Translated from the Italian, with notes and additions, by Thomas Davidson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Ellaeombe— THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN- CRAFT OF 

SHAKESPEARE. {See page 22. ) 

Fleming- THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. By the 

Rev. Canon Fleming, Vicar of St. Michael's, Chester Square. Third edition. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Garnett— SELECTIONS IN ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH 

TO VICTORIA. Chosen and arranged by James M. Garnett, M. A., LL.D. 700 
pages, large crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Gosehen — THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 

By the Right Hon. GEORGE Joachim Goschen. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton — Harrow — Winchester — 
Rugby — Westminster — Marlborough — Cheltenham — Haileyeury — 
Clifton — Charterhouse. With nearly 100 Illustrations by the best artists. 
Cheaper edition. One vol., large imperial i6mo, , handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 

Gummere— OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and Edited by 

Francis B. Gummeke, Professor of English in Haverford College, U.S.A. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 
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Harrison— STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 

Frederic Harrison, M.A., Author of 'The Choice of Books,' etc. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo. , cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hartshorne— OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. {Seepage i.) 
Hersehell— THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. {Seepage 22.) 
Hole — ADDRESSES TO WORKING MEN FROM PULPIT AND 

PLATFOREI. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. One vol., 
crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Hudson -THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 

SPEARE. By Henry N. Hudson, LL.D., Editor of The Harvard Shakespeare, 
etc. 969 pages, in two vols., large crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

Hudson — THE HARVARD EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE'S 

COMPLETE WORKS. A fine Library Edition. By Henry N. Hudson, 
LL.D., Author of ' The Life, Art, and Characters of Shakespeare.' In twenty volumes, 
large crown 8vo. , cloth, ^^6. Also in ten volumes, ;i^5. 

Hunt— Leigh Hunt's ' WHAT IS POETRY ?' An Answer to the 

Question, ' What is Poetry ?' including Remarks on Versification. By Leigh Hunt. 
Edited, with notes, by Professor A. S. CoOK. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2S. 6d. 

Lang— LAMB'S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. With an Intro- 

duction by Andrew Lang. Square 8vo. , cloth, is. 6d. Also the Prize Edition, gilt 
edges, 23. 

Maud— WAGNER'S HEROES. Parsifal— Tannhauser— Lohengrin- 
Hans Sachs. By Constance Maud. IllustratedbyH. Granville Fell. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. , 5s. 

Maud— WAGNER'S HEROINES. {Seepage 22.) 

Morrison— LIFE'S PRESCRIPTION, In Seven Doses. By D. 

MacLaren Morrison. Crown Svo., parchment, is. 6d. 

Raleig-h— STYLE. {Seepage 4.) 

Rodd— FEDA, and other Poems, chiefly Lyrical. By Rennell 

Rood, C.M.G. With etched Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Rodd— THE UNKNOWN MADONNA, and other Poems. By 

Rennell Rodd, C.M.G. With Frontispiece by Richmond. Crown Svo., cloth, 5s. 

Rodd— THE VIOLET CROWN, AND SONGS OF ENGLAND. By 

Rennell Rodd, C.M.G. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, ss. 

Rodd— THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. By 

Rennell Rodd, C.M.G. With 7 full-page Illustrations. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Rodd— BALLADS OF THE FLEET. {See page s-) 

Schelling— A BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. Selected and 

Edited by F, E. ScHELLiNG, Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Crown Svo. , cloth, s-^. 6d. 

Sehelling— BEN JONSON'S TIMBER. Edited by Professor F. E. 

Schelling. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s 

Siehel— THE STORY OF TWO SALONS. Madame de Beaumont 

and the Suards. By Edith Sichel, Author of ' Worthington Junior.' With Illus- 
trations. Large crown Svo. , cloth, los. 6d. 

Thayer- THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by WlLLiA.M R. Thayer. 612 pages, large crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE. Illustrated by Herbert Marshall. 

With Contributions in Prose and Verse by Old WYKEHAMISTS. Demy 4to., cloth, 
25s. net. A few copies of the first edition, limited to 1,000 copies, are still to be had. 
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Benson and Tatham— MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Char- 
acters. By A. C. Benson, M.A., and H. F. W. Tatham, M.A., Assistant Masters 
at Eton College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Boyle— THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 

By the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, Dean of Salisbury. With Photogravure Portrait. 
I vol., demy 8vo, , cloth, i6s. 

Cawston and Keane— THE EARLY CHARTERED COMPANIES. 

A.D. 1296-1858. By George Cawston, barrister-at-law, and A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.S. I^arge crown Bvo. , with Frontispiece, los. 6d. 

Clough— MEMOIRS OF ANNE CLOUGH. {SeeJ>ages-) 

De Vere— RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. (Seepage 2.) 

FowISF— ECHOES OF OLD COUNTY LIFE. By J. K. Fowler, of 

Aylesbury. Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations, Bvo. , los. 6d. Also a Large- 
paper edition, of 200 copies only, 21s. net. 

Gardner— ROME : THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. (Seepage 4.) 
Gardner— FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. (Seep>age 28.) 
Hare- MARIA EDGEWORTH : her Life and Letters. Edited by 

Augustus J. C. Hare, Author of ' The Story of Two Noble Lives.' etc. Two vols., 
crown 8vo., with Portraits, i6s. net. 

Hole— THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the Very Rev. 

S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. With the original Illustrations from 
sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Twelfth thousand, crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Hole— MORE MEMORIES : Being Thoughts about England Spoken 

in America. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. With 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Kay— OMARAH'S HISTORY OF YAMAN. The Arabic Text, 

edited, with a translation, by Henry Cassels Kay, Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Demy 8vo., cloth, 17s. 6d. net. 

Leeky— THE POLITICAL VALUE OF HISTORY. By W. E. 

H. Lecky, D. C. L. , LL. D. An Address delivered at the Midland Institute, reprinted 
with additions, Crown Bvo., cloth, 2S. 6d. 

Le Fanu— SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. By the late W. R. 

Le Fanu. New and Popular Edition. Crown Bvo, , 6s. 

Maedonald— THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN A. 

MACDONALD, G.C.B., First Prime Minister of Canada. Edited by Joseph Pope, 
his Private Secretary. With Portraits. Two vols. , demy Bvo. , 32s. 

Milner— ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir Alfred Milner, K.C.B., 

Governor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner to South Africa. Popular Edition, 
with Map, and full details of the British position and responsibilities, 7s. 6d. 
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MilneF— ARNOLD TOYNBEE. A Reminiscence. By Sir Alfred 

MiLNER, K.C.B. , A'Jthor of ' England in Egypt.' Crown 8vo., paper, is. 

Oman— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Charles Oman, Fellow 

of All Souls' College, and Lecturer in History at New College, Oxford ; Author of 
' Warwick the Kingmaker,' ' A History of Greece,' etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Also in two parts, 3s. each. Part I., to A.D. 1603 ; Part II., from 1603 to present time. 

Pilkington— IN AN ETON PLAYING FIELD. The Adventures 

of some old Public School Boys in East London. By E. M. S. PiLKINGTON. Fcap. 
8vo., handsomely bound, 2s. 6d. 

Pulitzer— THE ROMANCE OF PRINCE EUGENE. An Idyll under 

Napoleon the First. By ALBERT Pulitzer. With numerous Photogravure 
Illustrations. Two vols., demy 8vo., 21s. 

Raleigh— ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Walter Raleigh, 

Professor of English Literature at Liverpool University College. Second edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth 2S. 6d. 

Ransome— THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Ex- 

tracted from Carlyle's ' History of Frederick the Great,' and edited by Cyril 
Ransome, M.A. , Professor of History at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 
numerous Illustrations by Adolph Menzel. Square 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Rochefort— THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. By Henri 

ROCHEFORT. Second Edition. Two vols,, large crown 8vo., 25s. 

Roebuck— AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. {See page 2.) 
Santley— STUDENT AND SINGER. The Reminiscences of 

Charles Santley. New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Shepard- ALPHONSE DAUDET: a Biography and Critical Study. 

By R. H. Sherard, Editor of 'The Memoirs of Baron Meneval,'etc. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. , 15s. 

Tollemaehe-BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of Balliol. A 

Personal Memoir. By the Hon. Lionel Tollemache, Author of ' Safe Studies,' etc. 
Third Edition, with portrait. Crown Bvo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Twining:- RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. Being 

the Autobiography of Louisa Twining. One vol., 8vo., cloth, iss. 

practical Science flDanuale. 

General Editor: Professor RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S. 
STEAM BOILERS. By George Halliday, late Demonstrator at the 

Finsbury Technical College. With niiraerous Diagrams and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 400 pages, 5s. [Ready. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By T. S. Dymond, of the County 

Technical Laboratory, Chelmsford. [In prefaraiion. 

ELECTRIC TRACTION. By Ernest Wilson, Wh. Sc, M.I.E.E., 

Lecturer and Demonstrator in the Siemen's Laboratory, King's College, London. 

[In preparation. 
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Morfts upon (tountri? Xife anb pastimes. 

Brown— PLEASURABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. By E. Brown, 

F.L.S. Fully illustrated. One vol., crown 8vo. , cloth, as. 6d. 

Brown— POULTRY-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS 

AND COTTAGERS. By Edward Brown. Fully illustrated. Second edition. Demy 
4to., cloth, 6s. 

Brown— INDUSTRIAL POULTRY-KEEPING. By Edward Brown. 

Illustrated. Paper boards, is. A small handbook chiefly intended for cottagers and 
allotment-holders. 

Brown— POULTRY FATTENING. By E. Brown, F.L.S. Fully 

illustrated. New Edition. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

Clouston.-EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE. {Seepage 5.) 
Cunningham— THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. By J. G. 

Cunningham. An Introduction to the Game in all its branches. Small 8vo., with 
numerous diagrams, 2s. 6d. 

Ellaeombe— IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By the Rev. 

H. N. Ellacombe, Vicar of Biaon, and Honorary Canon of Bristol. Author of 
' Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare.' With new illustrations by Major 
E. B. RrcKETTS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 63. 

Gossip— THE CHESS POCKET MANUAL. By G. H. D. Gossip. 

A Pocket Guide, with numerous Specimen Games and Illustrations. Small 8vo. , 2S. 6d. 

Hartshorne— OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. {Seepage i.) 

Hole— A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. 

By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. Second edition. Crown 

Hole— A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. {Seepage 21.) 

Holt— FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED. By Ardern Holt. An 

Alphabetical Dictionary of Fancy Costumes. With full accounts of the Dresses. 
About 60 Illustrations by Lillian Young. Many of them coloured. One vol., 
demy 8vo. , 7s. 6d. net. 

Kenney - Herbert — FIFTY BREAKFASTS : containing a great 

variety of New and Simple Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. By Colonel Kenney- 
Herbert (' Wyvern '). Small 8vo. , 2s. 6d. 

Kenney - Herbert — FIFTY DINNERS. By Colonel Kenney- 

Herbert. Small 8vo. , cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Kenney - Herbert — FIFTY LUNCHES. By Colonel Kenney-^ 

Herbert. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Kenney-Herbert -FIFTY SUPPERS. {Seepage 4.) 

Kenney -Herbert — COMMON -SENSE COOKERY: based on 

Modern English and Continental Principles, Worked out in Detail. By Colonel 
A. Kenney-Herbert ( ' Wyvern ' ). Large crown 8vo. , over 500 pp. , 7s. 6d. 

Shorland— CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By L. 

H. Porter, Author of ' Wheels and Wheeling, ' etc. Revised and edited by F. W. 
Shorland, Amateur Champion 1892-93-94. With numerous Illustrations, small 
8vo., 2S. 6d. 

White— PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By C. N. White, Lecturer 

to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, etc. Fully illustrated. 
One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 2S. 6d. 

WILD FLOWERS IN ART AND NATURE. By J. C. L. Sparkes, 

Principal of the National Art Training School, South Kensington, and F. W, BUR- 
BiDGE, Curator of the University Botanical Gardens, Dublin. With 21 Full-page- 
Coloured Plates by H. G. Moon. Royal 4to., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 21s. 
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FfF£ SHILLINGS EACH. 

SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, ss, 

RICK DALE. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, Ss. 
ERIC THE ARCHER. By Maurice H. Hervey. With numerous full-page 

Illustrations. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo. , 5s. 

THE FUR SEAL'S TOOTH. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. Crown 

8vo. , cloth, 5s. 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY WENT ROUND THE WORLD. By M. H. 

Cornwall Legh. With namerous Illustrations. Foolscap 4to., cloth, ss. 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY SAW ENGLAND. By M. H. Cornwall 

Legh. With numerous Illustrations. Foolscap 4to., 5s. 

DR. GILBERT'S DAUGHTERS. By Margaret Harriet Mathews. 

Illustrated by Chris. Hammond. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
THE REEF OF GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With numerous full-page 

Illustrations, handsomely bound. Gilt edges, 5s. 

BAREROCK ; or, The Island of Pearls. By Henry Nash. With numerous 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Large crown Svo., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With nearly 40 Original Illustrations 

by E. A. Lemann. Small 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. 

Beautifully illustrated by Miss E. A. Lemann. Small 410., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 
HUNTERS THREE. By Thomas W. Knox, Author of 'The Boy Travellers," 

etc. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SECRET OF THE DESERT. By E. D. Fawcett. With numerous 

full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

JOEL: A BOY OF GALILEE. By Annie Fellows Johnston. With ten 

full-page Illustrations. Crown 8v-o., cloth, 3.S. 6d. 

THE MUSHROOM CAVE. By Evelyn Raymond. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 

THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowes, Author of 'The Great 

Peril,' etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. Fawcett. IUus- 

trated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST ; or, The Doom of the Great City. By 

E. Djuglas Fawcett. With sixteen full-page and numerous smaller Illustrations by F. T. 
Jane. Crown Svo., cloth, :t^. 6d. 
ANIMAL SKETCHES : a Popular Book of Natural History. By Professor C. 
Llovd Morgan, F.G.S. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIVO SHILLINGS EACH. 

THE CHILDREN'S FAVOURITE SERIES. A Charming Series of 
Juvenile Books, each plentifully Illustrated, and written in simple language to please young 
readers. Price 2s. each ; or, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

My Book of Wonders. ] My Book of Perils. 

My Book of Travel Stories. My Book of Fairy Tales. 

My Book of Adventures. My Book of History Tales. 

My Book of the Sea. My Story Book of Animals. 

My Book of Fables. , Rhymes for You and Me. 

Deeds of Gold. My Book of Inventions. 

My Book of Heroism. 

ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

Ube Cbilbren's Iboui* Series. 

All with Full-page Illustrations. 
THE PALACE ON THE MOOR. By E. Davenport Adams, is. 6d. 
TOBY'S PROMISE. By A. M. Hopkinson. is. 6d. 
MASTER MAGNUS. By Mrs. E. M. Field, is. 6d. 
MY DOG PLATO. By M. H. Cornwall Legh. is. 6d. 

FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, Lecturer in 
History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Illustrated. Square 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 

THE INTELLECTUAL AND MOKAL OEVELOFUENT OF THE CHILD. By 

Gabriel Campayre. 6s. 
TEACHING THE LANGTTAGE-AETS. Speech, Reading, Composition. By B. A. 

Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D., University of Michigan. 4s. 6d. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NUMBER, AND ITS APPLICATION TO METHODS 

OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. By James A. McLellan, A.M., and John Dewey, Ph.D. 6s. 
THE SONGS AND MUSIC OF FEOEBEL'S MOTHEE PLAY. By Susan E. Blow. 

6s. 
THE MOTTOES AND COMMENTARIES OF FROEBEL'S MOTHER PLAY. By 

Susan E. Blow and H. R. Eliot. 6s. 
HOW TO STUDY AND TEACH HISTORY. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. 

6s. 

FROEBEL'S PEDAGOGICS OF THE KINDERGARTEN ; or, His Ideas concermiig 

the Play and Playthings ot the Child. Translated by J. Jarvis. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
TEE EDUCATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON CIVILIZA- 
TION. By Thomas Davidson. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

SYSTEMATIC SCIENCE TEACHING. By Edward G. Howe. Crown 8vo., 

cloth, 6s. 
EVOLUTION OF TEE PTIBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IN MASSACHUSETTS. By 

George H. Martin. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
THE INFANT MIND; or, Mental Development in the Child. Translated from 

the German of W. Preyer, Professor of Physiology in the University of Jena. Crown 8vo., 

cloth, 4s. 6d, 
ENGLISH EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

By Isaac Sharpless, LL.D., President of Haverford College, U.S.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

SMILE ; or, A Treatise on Education. By Jean Jacques Rousseau. Translated 

and Edited by W. H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the Peabody Normal College, U.S.A. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
EDUCAIION FROM A NATIONAL STANDPOINT. Translated from the French of 

Alfred Fouill^e by W. J. Greensteeet, M.A., Head Master of the Marling Schoolj Stroud. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE MORAL INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. By Felix Adler, President 

of the Ethical Society of New York. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By Johann Karl Rosenkranz, Doctor of 

Theology and Professor of Philosophy at KOnigsberg. (Translated.) Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By Professor F. V. N. Painter. 6s. 
THE VENTILATION AND WARMING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. With Plans and 

Diagrams. By Gilbert B. Morrison. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
FROEBEL'S 'EDUCATION OF MAN.' Translated by W. N. Hailman. Crown 

8vo., 6s. 
ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. By Dr. J. Baldwin. Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE SE5ISES AND THE WILL. Forming Part I. of * The Mind of the Child.' 

By W. Preyer, Professor of Physiology in the University of Jena. (Translated.) Crown 

8vo., 6s. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INTELLECT. Forming Part II. of ' The Mind of 

the Child.' By Professor W. Preyer. (Translated.) Crown 8vo., 6s. 

HOW TO STUDY GEOGEAPHY. By Francis W. Parker. 6s. 

a HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Richard A. 

Boone, Professor of Pedagogy in Indiana University. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
EUSOPEAN SCHOOLS; or, What I Saw in the Schools of Germany, France, 
Austria, and Switzerland. By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 8s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL HINTS FOE TEACHEKS. By Gborge Rowland, Superintendent 

of the Chicago Schools. Crown Svo., 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL SUPEEVISION. By J. L. Pickard. 4s. 6d. 

HIGHEE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN EUSOPE. By Helens Lange. 4s. 6d. 
HERBAKT'S TEXT-BOOK IN PSYCHOLOGY. By M. K. Smith. 4s. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO THZ ART OF TEACHING. By Dr. J. Baldwin. 6s. 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ONTARIO. By the Hon. George W. Ross, LL.D. 4s. 6d. 
raOEEEL'S EDUCATIONAL LAWS FOR ALL TEACHERS. By James L. 

Hughes. 6s. 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND SCHOOL METHODS. By Dr. J. Baldwin. 6s. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 

Price Half-a-crown Monthly. 

The ' National Review ' is the leading Unionist and Conservative 
Review in Great Britain. Since it passed into the control and editor- 
ship of Mr. Leo Maxse, most of the leaders of the Unionist Party have 
contributed to its pages, including the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. J. Chamberlain, and Lord George Hamilton. The episodes 
of the month, which give a masterly review of the important events of 
the preceding month, form a valuable feature of the Review, which now 
occupies a unique position among monthly periodicals. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE INDIA OFFICE AND OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Mr. Edward Arnold, having been appointed Publisher to the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, has now on sale the above publications at 37 Bedford Street, 
Strand, and is prepared to supply full information concerning them on application. 

INDIAN GOVERNMENT MAPS. 

Any of the Maps in this magnificent series can now be obtained at the shortest 
notice from Mr. Edward Arnold, Publisher to the India Office. 



T^e following Catalogues of Mr. Edward Arnolds Fublications wilt 
be sent post free on application : 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF GENERAL LITERA- 
TURE. 

GENERAL CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL 

WORKS, including the principal publications of Messrs. Ginn and Company, 
Educational Publishers, of Boston and New York, and of Messrs. E. L. 
Kellogg and Company, of New York. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS FOR USE IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. With Specimen Pages. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
AND PRIZES. 
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PAGE 

Adams. — The Palace on the Moor . . 28 

Adderley. — Stephen Remarx , . 16 

,, Paul Mercer . . .8 

Aglen. — Old Testament History . . 6 

Aldrich. — Arctic Alaska . . .14 

American Game Fishes . . .14 

Bacon.— City of Blood .... 3 
Balfour. — Twelve Hundred Miles in a 

Waggon 13 

Bell, Mrs. — Kleines Haustheater . . 23 
Bkll (Rev. Canon). — The Gospel the 

Power of God . . .22 
,, Sermons . . . .23 

,, Diana's Looking Glass . . 23 

,, Poems Old and New . . 23 

Benson. — Men of Might . . . .25 

Berkeley.— Reminiscences of a Hunts- 
man ....... 9 

Beynon. — With Kelly to Chitral . . 13 
Blatchfokd. —Tommy Atkins . . 16 
Bottome. — A Sunshine Trip . . .13 
Boyle. — Recollections of the Dean of 

Salisbury 25 

Brown. — Works on Poultry Keeping . 27 
Bryan. — Mark in Europe . . .20 
Bull.— The Cruise of the 'Antarctic' . 13 
BURBIDGE. — Wild Flowers in Art . . 27 
Burgess. — PoKtical Science . . .20 
Butler. — Select Essays oi Sainte Beuve 23 
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Cawston 

panies . 
Chapman.— Wild Norway 
Charleton. — Netherdyke 
Cherbuliez. — The Tutor's Secret 
Children's Favourite. Series 
Children's Hour Series 
Cholmondeley.— A Devotee 
Clifford. — Love- Letters 
Clough. — Memoir of Anne ]. Clough 
Clouston. — Early English Furniture 
Clowes. — Double Emperor . 
Coleridge. — King with Two Faces . 8 
CoLLINGWfOOD.— Ihorstein . . .23 
,, The Bondwoman . . 16 

Collins. — A Treasury of Minor British 

Poetry 21 

COLVILE.— Land of the Nile Springs . 13 
Cook.— Sidney's Defense of Poesy . 23 

,, Shelley's Defence of Poetry . 23 

Cosmopolite. —Sportsman in Ireland . 10 
Crane. — George's Mother . . .16 
Cunningham.— Draughts Manual . . 27 
Custance.— Riding Recollections . . 13 

Davidson.— Handbook to Dante . . 23 
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De Vere. — Recollections . . .2 
Dunmore. — Ormisdal . . . .16 
Ellacombe. — In a Gloucestershire 

Garden 27 

Ellacombe.— The Plant Lore of Shake- 
speare . 
Fawcett. 



Hartmann the Anarchist , 28 
„ Riddle of the Universe . 20 
, , Secret of the Desert . . 28 
,, Swallowed by an Earthquake 28 
Field. — Master Magnus. . . .28 
Fleming. — Art of Reading and Speaking 23 
Ford. — On the Threshold . . . i5 
Fov?LER. — Echoes of Old County Life . 25 
Freshfield. — Exploration of the Cau- 
casus 13 

Gardner. — Friends of Olden Time .28 
Rome: Middle of World . 5 
Garnett. — Selections in English Prose . 23 
Gaunt. — Dave's Sweetheart . . .16 
Gleichen. — With the British Mission to 

Menelik 4 

Gordon. — Persia Revisited . . .13 
Goschen. — Cultivation and Use of the 

Imagination 23 

Gossip. — Chess Pocket Manual . . 27 
Great Public Schools . . .23 
Gummere. — Old English Ballads . . 23 

Hadjira i5 

Hall.— Fish Tails 12 

Hans Andersen.— Snow Queen . . 28 
, , Tales from . . 28 

Hare.— Life and Letters of Maria Edge- 
worth ....... 25 

Harrison. — Early Victorian Literature . 24 
Hartshorne. — Old English Glasses . i 
Herschell.— Parisian Beggars . . 22 
Hervey. — Eric the Archer . . .28 
Reef of Gold . . . .28 

Higgins. — New Guide to the Pacific 

Coast 14 

Hole. — Addresses to Working Men . 24 
Book about Roses . . .21 
Book about the Garden . . 27 
Little Tour in America . . 13 
Little Tour in Ireland . . 13 

Memories .... 25 

More Memories . . . .25 
Holt. — Fancy Dresses Described . . 27 
HOPKINSON. —Toby's Promise . . i8 

Hopkins. — Religions of India . . .18 
Hudson. — Life, Art, and Characters of 

Shakespeare . . .24 

,, Harvard Shakespeare . . 24 

Hunt.— What is Poetry? . . .24 
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Hutchinson. — That Fiddler Fellow ' . i6 

International Education Series . 29 

Johnston.— Joel ; a Boy of Galilee . 28 

Kay. — Omarah's Yaman . . , .25 
Kenney-Herbert. — Fifty Breakfasts . 27 
,, ,, Fifty Dinners . 27 

,, ,, Fifty Lunches , 27 

,, „ Fifty Suppers . 5 

,, ,, Common-sense 

Cookery 27 

Knight-Bruce.— Memories of Mashona- 

land 13 

Knox. — Hunters Three . . . .28 
Knutsford. — Mystery of the Rue Soly . 17 
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